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INTEODUOTION. 



Spellino 18 the axt of expressing words by their 
proper letters. 

WoBDS are articulate sounds, Tised by common con- 
sent, as signs of onr ideas.* 

A Syllable; is a distinct sound; utteredby a single 
impulse of the voice. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; a 
word of two syllables a diasyUdble; a word of three a 
trisyllable; and a word of four or more syllables, a 
polysyllable. 

A Letter is the £rst principle, or least part in a 
word. 

Our Alphabet consists of 26 letters, which are divi- 
ded into vowels or letters that can be perfectly 
sounded by themselves, and consonants, which can 
only be sounded with the aid of a vowel. 

We consider it quite sufficient for the present little 
book to give the long and short sounds of the vowels, 
which will be found at page 21. 

The following remarks will be found useful : — 

B is silent when it follows m in the same syllable ; as, diiin3 
Ism^.f It is also silent when f pllowed by ^ in the same sylla- 
ble ; as, doabt, debtor. 

* Words of the same sound are called parwymet; words of tlit sanis 
mMcixig axe oUlad afiwiymes. 
t ifc is sounded in rhomb and mucumb. 



INTRODUCTION. 

C, at the end of a syllable, and before a, o, «, r, I, and t, somidt 
like K ; as, cart, cot, curiotis, craft, cloth, flaccid. It has the 
sound of a before e, i, and y; as, centre, cigar, mercy. In a few 
words it is silent ; as,Hiz«er, incliet, ridiuds^ 

J) sometimes sounds likej; as, soldier* 

F in one word — of, soundsllk'e v, 
, • - O^ at tjie end of a word, or before a, o, u, I, ,and r, is hard j as, 
bng, gay," got, gun, gloiy. It is soft before e, i, and y /♦ as, ge/dus, 
giTiger, Egypt, 

H is silent after r; as, rfivhaTb, 

J has the same sound as soft g ; as, itrjeaii^ 

K, before e, ^, and y, has the *exHid 6f c hard; te^ Jekpi, tkiri, 
murky. It is silent before n ; as, knife, l&M>6l6iri 
'^L is often silent ; as, half, <ihlil<. 

N, #heH ending a syllable and |H*eeeded by m, is aileat ; a^ hymn* 

P is silent often ; as, mpscdm^ Ttolhrvy, 

Ph very often has the sound of /; as, physic, philosophy; and 
.lonetiines the sound of v; as, in Si^Tten^ nephew, 

Q is always followed by u. 
' R haff>two sounds, a roi^ on^ as in itome^ river; and a smooth 
•COM, as in harxl, card. In the unaccented termination re, it is 
sounded fL^ter e; ta^flbre, centre, 

S is sometimes sounded like s; as, in tesom, nasal; and H is 
(^en-mute ; as in isle, viscouvU, 

T, — Ti before a yowel, preceded by the accent, has the sofund of 
^sh; 9S in. salvation, 

y has uniformly the same sound, and is tidf tf sfilent. 
W'iB sfletit before r ; as in wrap, iorong* When beard as a Towd 
it sounds like i«; as in draw, now, 

X has frequently the sound x){ks; as in e$s&, ^stereise; And Mme- 
fim^like^; aftitiea^, exhort. At the beginnhig of a pNipef 
name, taken from the Greek, it has the sound of «/ u XenUfphovtt 
fmrxef, 

Yy when used as a vowel, has the sound of s; as in rkymti 

* Tbezv an a ftw exceptions v—get, gimkt, gewgaw. 
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ache (a^) 


brusque 


dense : 


aught (awi) 


(6roos£) 


depths 




« 


dirge 


badge 


calm (kdm) 


doubt 


baste 


calves 


douche (doosh) 


bathe 


cease 


dough 


beeves 


chafe 


drachm 


blanch 


chasm ijiasm) 


dreamt 


blithe 


chaste 


drought 


blotch . 


chintz . 


drudge - 


blouse 


choir (kimr} 


dumb I 


bomb 


chouse 


. 


borne 


chrism (krizm^ 


Reaves . 


bounce 


cleanse (klenz^ 


1 e'er 


breathe 


clique (kkek) 


eighth: 


breeze 


chyle (ktkj^ 


else 


bricks . 


clothe 


err 


bronze 


corps (kSr)'A 




browse 


corpse (k&rps) 


1 farce : 


Ojruise 


cringe :. 


flange 


buoy (d^) 


crypt ^ 


fl<ijnic^ : 


b.iisk.or 


czar (zar). .. 


fraught l/. ^ 
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freight 


khan {kaTvn) 


nymph 


fringe 


knack 


* 


fuss 


knoll 


ooze 




knout 


oust 


gauze 


known 


ounce 


gaol (jale) 


kraal 




ghost 




peach 


glimpse 


lathe 


pearl 


gorge 


league 


phrase 


gnaw 


liege 


plague (plag) 


gnash 


loathe 


pledge 


gorse (gors) 


lymph 


plunge 


groove 


lynch 


prawn 


growth 


lynx 


preach 


grudge 


' 


psalm 




mange. 


pshaw 


haunt 


Manx 


purge 


hawk 


meant 


pyre 


hearse 


mew 




hearth 


mince 


qualm 


height 


moult 


quartz 


hinge 


mulct 


quash 


hoarse 


myrrh 


queue (ku) 


hough 


myth 


quoif 


howl 




quoit 




newt 


• 


jaunt 


niche 


realm 


joist 


niece 


rheum (room) 


joust (fUSt) 


noose 


rhomb 


juice 


nudge 


rhythm 
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rinse 


sparse 




type 


rogue 


sphinx 






rouge {roozk) 


sponge 
squash 




urge 


salve 


squeeze 




vague 


scald 


strength 




valve 


scarce 


swerve 




vault 


scheme 


swathe 




verge 


schism 






vogue 


sconce 


tease 






scourge 


thatch 




waltz 


scythe 


theme 




warmth 


seize 


thieves 




weight 


serge 


thrift 


- 


wheeze 


shawl 


thwart 




whence 


sheik 


thyme (time) 


whiff 


shield 


tierce 




whose 


shrewd 


tinge 




worse 


shrimp 


tithe 




wrench 


siege 


tongue 




wretch 


sieve 


torque (tork) 


wrought 


since 


tour 






singe 
sledgfe 


trait 
trance 




jracht 


^7 

sleeve 


trounce 




yearn 


slouch 


trudge 




yeast 


sneeze 


twelfth 




• • 


soothe 


twinge 




zest 


source 


twitch 




Zouave (zwav) 
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Adds, sams up, increases. 
Adze, a tool naed bj coopers. 



Ail, to feel pais, gnei^ &c 
Ale, drink made mm malt and 
hops. 

Air, the atmosphere. 
Aire, a river in IDsHcshire. 
Ere, before, sooner than. 
E'er, a contraction for ever. 
Heir, the eldest son; one who 
inherits a property or an estate 
in regular aeaoent from another 
person. 

Ajr, a conntj, town, and river 
of Scotland. 



M$pming$ cmd <DMhcKons« 

Bail, seonritj given. 

Bale, $, a handle or package of 
goods folded up ; t>. to^'throir 
water oat of a boat. 



All, the whole. 

Awl, an instmment ibr making 
small holes in wood, leather, 

Ant, a veiT small insect. 
Aunt, a father or mother*s sister. 

Arc, an arch ; a part of a circle. 
Ark, a chest, a ship (as Noah's 
Ark.) 

Ate, did eat. 

Eight, a number eqnd to twice 
four 

Anght, anything. 

Ought, should; obliged to do. 

^fi^ Sly vi^ead ; iaH^rior. 
Bade, did bid; commanded. 



Bait, s. a lure ; v, to hafilsS. 
Bate, to lessen ; samdas abate. 

BaU, anything round as a sphere 
or glob4 ; an entertaiment of 
dancing. 

Bawl, to shout out. 

Bare, naked. 

Bear, s. a wild beast; also a 
slat ; ft. to carry • to ptoducew 



Bark, s; the rind or covering^ of 

a tree ; v. to cry as a d^g. 
Barque,* a small ship. 

Base, low; the bottom. 
Bass, the lowest j>art in music 

Bay, a odour ; the laurel tree ; 

an opening or gulf; a wide 

'eBVMiee. 
Bey, a Turkish governor. • 

Bays, flie plural of bay. 
Balse, eoarse woollen doth. 

Bo, to edit 
Bee, aninseot. 

Beadi, the strand, the sbwo* 
Beech, a tree. 

Bean, the seed of a plant 
Been, from the Twb to bo. 



Caal>ewTittaQbaik 
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Beat^ «., a ahroko* or iu wwaA^ 
recurring it intervals, as the 
pulae; 9. to auika; to tread 
as a path. 

Beet, a vegetable. 

Beer, malt liquor. 
Bier, for bearing the dead to the 
grave. 

Bell, lor sounding or ringing. 
Belle, a gaj young ladj. 

Bite, to seize with the teeth. 
Bigbt, a snaU bay ; the bend or 
ooil of a rope. 

Berth, a bed. in a ship ; an official 

situation. 
Birth, being bom ; descent 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, a colour. 

Blite, a genus of plants called 

Btrawbory-spinach. 
Blight, to blast; to frustrate 

growth. 

Boar, a nude pig. 

Pore, V. to tease with talk ; to 
make a hole ; s. a kind of whiri - 
pool formed by the meeting of 
the waters of a river with the 
rising tide. 

Bow, (h6) a curve ; a bend. 
Beau, a mp. 

Borne, (hOrn) camed^ conveyed. 
Bourn, a limit ; a bound. 

Bow,' V. to bend) i. an aot ot 

oonrtesy. 
Bough, a branch of a traiw 

tr.9iitli,bj-]ftw,.^.,lfiei« . . ..t 



Brake, a thicket of shrubs and 
bramblcvsi a kind of borrow j 
a machine which retards the 
motion of carriage- wheels 

Break, to smash ; to burst 

Brays, cries as ao an. 
Braze, to cover or solder with 
brass. 

Bread) food made from com, 

wheat, &o. 
Bred, reared; brought up. 

Brest, a large sea-port in France. 
Breast, a part of the front of the 
body beneath the neck. 

Breach, a break or opening: & 
breaking of law, contraeft, £(0. 

Breech, a part of the body ; the 
hinder part of a gun. 

Brews, makes ale or porter. 
Bruise, $. a hurt ; v. to crush. 

Broach, ». a spit ; v, to tap. 
Brooch, a jewel worn by ladies. 

Boy, a male child. 
Buoy, s. a floatiag mark in a 
harbour; v. to float. 

Bruit, s. a ramouf : v, to rumour 

or noise abroad. 
Bmto, rough ; stupid ; etna of the 

lower aulmati. 

But, except ; only. 

Butt, s. a cask ;* an object of 

ridicule t an angular ridge of 

land; v. to gore. 

6«y. toporehase. 
By,* near; beside, 
izrcfidar, privatib « feSttssSf 
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Call, 8, a short visit ; v. to name. 
Caul, a kind of net ; a Tvig. 

Cause, 8, a reason ; a snit or act- 
ion : V. to produce an effect. 

Caws, does caw as a crow or 
raven. 

Cane, s. a reed, a walking-stick : 

V. to strike with a stick. 
Cain, a man*8 name. 

Cask, a barrel. 

Casque,* a helmet, ahead-piece. 

Caste, a tribe or class. 
Cast, s. a moulded figure ; v. to 
throw. 

Cede, to yield ; to give up. 
Seed, what is sown ; progeny^ 

Cell, a small room (as in a 

prison) ; a small cavity. 
Sell, to give for a price. 

Cense, to perfume with odours. 
Sense, faculty of perception : 
meaning. , 

Cent, a hundred ; a small ooin. 
Sent, did send, despatched. 
Scent, a smell, perfume. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 

Sear, adj. dry; yellow: v« to 

cauterize. 
Seer, v. one who foresees; s. a 

prophet, 
fere, same as saar. 

• Alio writttn AMJk. 



Chop, 8, a slice or piece of meat : 

V, to mince. 
Chap, V, to become sore by smalk 

clefts or openings : s. the upper 

or under part of a beast's 

mouth. 

Chair, «. a seat; the seat of one in 
authority; v, to earry publicly 
in triumph. 

Char, to do jobs of work. 

Check, to restrain; to test tbe 
accuracy of an aooount or 
document. 

Cheque, an order addressed to a 
bank to pay money for a person 
who keeps an account in it.f 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, twenty-four sheets of 
paper. 

Choose, to select ; to prefer. 
Chews, eats; .grinds with the 
teeth. 

Chord, in music' a comlnnation 

of tones forming harmony. 
Cord, a rather thick string. 

Chuff, a clownish person. 
Chough, a kind of crow with 
red legs found in Cornwall. 

Cite, to summon ; to indite. 
Site, a situation. 
Sight, view, vision. 

Clause, a part of a sentence. 
Claws, talons of a bird. ' 

» 

Clime, elimate. ; 

Climb, to mount up ; to aserad. 
t Alio written cAmIt. 
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Con, \md(ot contra I to inquire 
into; to oommit to memory. 
Conn, a lake in Ireland. 

Coal, a mineral naed for fneL 
Cole, cabbage. 

Coarse, not fine ; rough. 
Course, v. a running, a place of 
running ; v. to obase or bunt. 

Coat, a garment, a covering. 
Cote, a small dwelling ; a sheep 
endoBure. 

Coom, a greasy substance that 
works out of the wheels of 
carriages ; dust from coal. 

Coomb, a com measure of four 
bushels. 

Core, the heart or inner part. 
Corps, a body of soldiers. 

Creak, to make a jairmg noise. 
Creek, a small bajr or inlet of the 
sea, a cove. 



Dam, the mother of an ammal. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Dane, a native of Denmark. 
Deign, to think worthy ; to oon- 
descend. 

Day, the time of light : twenty- 
four hours. 
Dey, a Moorish governor or ruler. 

Days, plural of day. 
Daze, to dazzle. 

Dear, expensive; not cheap. 
Deer, an animal. 

Dew, mobture deposited on the 

earth usually after sunset. 
Due, that which is owing. 

Die, s, used in gaming ; v, to ex- 
pire. 

Dye, to give a new colour j to 
tinge. 



Doe, a female deer. 
Dough, for making bread. 



Crews, ships* companies. 
Cruise, to sailup and down in 

quest of an enemy; to sail to p a kind of cart. 

*°^ ^' Drey, a squirrers nest. 

Crease, a mark made in cloth 

or paper by folding. 
Creese, a kind of dagger used by 

the Malays. 



Cue, a hint; the rod used in 

playing billiards. 
Queue, a twist or bundle of hair 

fonnerly worn at the back of 

the head. 
KeW| a village near Lpndon. 



Does, the plural of doe. 
Doze, to sleep slightly. 



Dost, doest. 

Dust, s. earth dried to powder. 



; Dram, a glass of sphrits. 
Draohm, Dram, a small wdghl 
of sixty grains. 



s 
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Dnragbt, a Mnk ; a onrren^ of 

air. 
Draft, an order to pay money ; 

a-fbawiDg; a rough skeC^. 

Dranghts, a g me pUyed da a 

checkered board. 
Oofts, same a draQgfat»; also 

orders to pay money. 

Dan, 8, a colou ; v. to ask often 

for payment of a debt. 
Done, performed ; completed. 
Dunne, a man*s name. 

Earn, v. to merit or deserve by 
labour ; 8. a river and lake in 
Scotland. 

£me, a lake in Ireland. 

Fain, to desire ; to wish. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to pret nd. 

Faint, to grow weak ; to «woon. 
Feiat, a pretence. 

Fair, a market ; just ; white. 
Fare, food ; p.ioe of passage. 

Fate, destiny. 
Fete, a festivaL 

Faun, li rural deity. 
Fawn, s. a young deer: V. to flat- 
ter mea^. 

Feat, a deed ; an exploit. 
Feet, plural of (boU 

Fin, a feather ; an elastio mem- 
brane on fish which serves to 
balance tl^em In ftb^ water. 

fkm, a m^Y0 «C Fiited In 

Bttssia* .J 



fir. Hie tree which ftralshes itt^ 
Far, akin with soft hair. 

Flea, a small insect 
Flee^ t» go away qMtljp. 

Flew, did fly. 

Flue, a chimney-pipe. 

Pk>w8, glides along amoothly- 
strearas. 

Floes, masses of floating ice de- 
tached from an ke-itM, 

Fort, a small fortified place: a 

castle. 
Forte, that in which one excels. 

Foul, dfaiy; mifair. 
Fowl, birds kept about a fiinn- 
yard| as hens, &o* 

Fore, in front, before. 
Foary annmber. 

Forth, forward; out 
Fourth, coming after third. 

Ft^ya, quadrrela, brawls* 
Phrase^ a short sent»iee. 
Fraise, a kind of defiMloa (in 
fortification.) 

Freeze, to congeal. 

Fciese, a kind of ooarae doth; 

a term in architeotufo. 
Frees, sets free ; dears. 

Firs, large trees. 

FUrs, skins of oertain aninats 

with soft hair prapand for 

garments. 
FniiQa, a ptidR^-aTeignB«i t^wdu 
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Oag^ ki Ifpledge : v* to pl^ge. 

Gaage, ». a meamire : v. to mea- 

iw*tf tlie eoiHeBta of a eask, ka. 

Gait, a manner of walking. 
Gate, a door or i8nti!aiioe« 

Gall, », bile, rancour : i;. to vex ; 

to annoy. 
Gaol, the aiid«iit name of Fmnoe. 

Gild, to cover or adorn with gold. 
Guild, a corporation ; an associa- 
tion of men for inotnal aid. 

Gilt, adorned with gold. 
Guilt, critte; wiok«dnes8» 

Glare, «. a bright dazzling light: 
V. to shine so oe to dazzle the 

Glair, i. the white of an egg : 
V. to vamisb wilih white of 

Glows, abinea with intense hetft. 
Gloze, to talk very flmoOChlj : to 
wheedle. 

Croar. a slanting-piece put in to 

widen a garment. 
Gore, ». same as goar: v, to 

pieroe with the horns. 

Grate, a frame dMded by bars 
in which a fire is kept. 

Great, large ; distingoSsbdd : 
gifted. 

Greece, a country m mjAth^ 

Europe. * 
Grease, melted fat| tHj matter 



GfieveB, lam^ts; bemoans. 
Greaves, ancient annour for pro* 
tectiag the legs. 

Groan, a deep mournful sigh. 
Grown, ineraased in growSi* - 

Hale, healthy; sound. 

Hail, 8, a shower ; v, to salute. 

Hair, what covers the headi 
Hare, a small animal. 

Hall, the entrance to a dwelling: 
a large room connected with a 
court of justice ; a college. 

Haul, to drag or pull with foroa 

Hart, a kind of deer. 

Heart, the seat of hfe f the centra 

Heal, to cure ; to regtore ' to 

soundness. 
Hedi) the hinder part of the^dofe^ 
He'll, he will, or he shall. 

Hear, to perceive by the ear. 
Here, inihlapUioek 

Heard, did h#af . 

Herd, a number of beuts feeding 

' togeibef. 

Hew, to cut ; to chop. 
Hue, colour; a tinges' 
Hugh, ii Christ^ xmna 

file, to'Hasteii. 

High, not low; elevated, 

bim, a pronoun ; that nian. 
Hymni a divine sonj;.' 
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Hip, the joint of tbe tiiigh ; the 

trait of the wild brier. 
Ejp, i, a disease, a depression of 

spirits: v, to depress the spirits. 

Hoard, a secret store. 
Horde, a wandering tribe; a 
gang. 

Hoe, a garden tooL 
Ho I look ; behold. 

Hoes, tools to cat weeds, &o. 
Hose, stockings : a leathern pipe 
for conveying flaids. 

Hole, an opening ; a den. 
Whole, all ; the entire thing. 

Hoop, a circular band. 
Whoop, a loud shoat as of one 
in porsuit. 

Hoar, space of sixty minntes. 
Oar, belonging to as. 

I, myself. 

Eye, the organ of sight. 

1*11, for I shall or I wilL 
Isle, an island. 

Aisle, the wing or side of a 
chnrch. 

In, into, within. 

Inn, a gnblic hoose ; a hotel. 

Ins, those in offioe^pposed to 

outs,' 
Inns, (as in the phrase *' Inns of 

Ck>art *') the law colleges which 

confer the degree of barrister 

atlaw; tavema. 



Jam, s. a conserve of fmit ; «. tc 

sqaeeze tightly. 
Jamb, a bending.; the side of a 

door. 

Jane, a woman's name. 
Jean, a twilled cotton doth. 

Jost, fur ; honest: 

Jonst, the encoonter of two 

knights on horse-back as in a 

toomament. 

Key, of a lock or watch. 
Quay, a dock or whar£ 

Kill, to take away life* 

KUn, for bnrning bricks, lime, &o. 

Knave, a rogae ; a rascaL 
Kave, of a cathedral ; of a wheel. 

Knew, did know. 

New, not old ; fresh ; recent. 

ETnight, a tide of honour. 
Night, time of darkness. 

Knot, something tied^ 
Not, no ; a word of denial 

Know, to understand. 
No, not any ; none ; a word of 
refusal or denial. 

Lac, a kind of resin or gum. 
Lack, want, deficiency. 



Lade, to load. 
Lud, did hiy, placed. 

Lain, lay down. 

Lane, a nanow road or paisage. 
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Laps, does lap, as a dog; folds 

ap. 
Lapse, to slip or glide ; to pass 

bj degrees ; to become void. 

Lax, loose. 

Lacks, wants, needs. 

Lea, fields nntilled ; a river near 

London. 
Lee, the sheltered side ; a river 

in the County Cork, 

Led, did lead, condncted. 
Lead, a heavj metal. 

Leaf, a part of a plant ; a sheet 
of paper forming two pages of 
a book. 

Lief, willingly. 

Leads, condnots. 

Leeds, a large town in Yorkshire. 

Leak, to let in or oat water. 
Leek, a kmd of onion. 

Lent, did lend ; season of forty 

days before Easter. 
Leant, did lean. 

Lie, s. a falsehood; v. ta tell 

lies ; to rest, to lean. 
Lye, a set of rails ofi the main 

line of a railroad on which 

trucks stand to be loaded ; 

liquor from wood ashes. 
Ly, an affix meaning Wee, 

Limb, . (lim) a member, as the 

arm or leg., 
lomn, to draw or punt. 



Links, s. pieces of a ohain; 

V. joins. 
Lynx, a wild animal of the cat 

kind. 

Lo, behold, see* 

Low, not high ; humble. 

Load, 8. a measure; a burden ; 

V. to heap on. 
Lode, a vein containing ore. 

Loan, something lent. 
Lone, alone ; single. 

Loon,* a kind of short-winged 
birds, also called divers. 

Lune, anything shaped like a 
half-moon. 

Loot, s. plunder : v, to plunder as 

in a conquered city. 
Lute, a stringed instrument of 

music, like the guitar. 

Made, did make, completed. 
Maid, a young girl', a female 
servant. 

Mail, the bag in which letters, 
&c. are enclosed for pubL'o con- 
veyance ; armour. 

Male, the masculine. 

Main, the sea ; chief: a river of 

central Grermany. 
Maine, one of the United States. 
Mane, the hair on the neck of a 

horse. 
Mayne, a person's surname. 

Maize, Indian wheat 
Maze, V, to confuse or bewilder | 
s. a confusion of thought 



* TIMM woidi laA fht pair following are pronoimced Marljf alikt. 
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Marque, a ship's lioenoe to oap- 

Mead, a meadow. 

Meed, reward, reoompteia^' 

Mien, manner, bearing. 
Mean, a^, low, b»e; v. to 
intend. 

Meat, animiil food. 

Meet, to come face to faae. 

Mete, to measure. 

Might, power; strength. 
Mite, a yery small insect; a small 
piece of monej. 

Moan, a deep sigh ; a groan. 
Mown, cut down with a scythe. 

Moat, a deep ditch. 
Mote, a small particle of dust ; 
a ^eck ; a spot 

Mule, a hardy beast of burden. 
Mewl, to cry like a child. 

Mnse, to ponder upon. 
Mews, cries as a cat ; stables. 

Nit, the eg^ Of a louse or other 
small insect. 

Knit, to tie: to unite as by 
needles : to contract, as in the 
phrase, ^* Knit thy brow.*' 

Naught, of no value ; worthless. 
Nought,* nothing. 

Nay, no, not 

Kefgh, the voice of a hofie^ 

• '** This word it often writtoi boffa 
poods to^MVM (snytliiiigX tt if anrf 



Neal, to iesper i^an oi mstds 
by a gradual heat; to anoaaL 
Kneel, to rat on thSs bieea» 

Need, want, poverty. 

Knead, to work dough \ to bake. 

Nap, a short sleep. 
Koap, V. to bite: to brtak abort; 
s. a protuberance ; a UUoelt 

None, not one ; not any. 

Nun, a female secluded !n a 

cloister, under certain religioua 

vows. 

Nose, the organ of smelL 
Knows, onderstands. 
Noes, plural of no, as in the 
phrase, " The noes have if 

Oar, for rowing boats. 
OV, a contractioD fbr over* 
Ore, metal as taken out d a 
mine. 

One, the first number, single ; a 
person. 

Won, did win ; gained in a con- 
test 

Owe, to be uidebted. 

Oh ! an expression of surprise. 

1 aa eipression of desire^ 

Pail, an open vessel for carrying 

milk, &o. 
Pale, s. white, wan* a pointed 

stake ; v. to enclose wiUx pales 

or stakes. 

Pain, 8. grief; ache : v, to affliot. 
Pane, a part of a ivindo*. 
Payne, a surname. 
n:tught and ¥uutgki glmi M'll 
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Pair, two ; a coaple, a braoe. 
Pare, to oat off lightlj. 
Pear, a well-known iruit. 

Pall, ». the cloth over a coffin ; a 
cloak ; V. to deprese ; to fail. 

Paul, a man^s name. 

Pawl, a bar of iron which pre« 
vents the recoil of a wiudiass. 

Pause, to stop ; to think« 
Paws, feet oi wild beasts- 

Peas, plural of pea, when num- 
ber is referred to : as, ^^ ten 
peas." 

Pease, plural of pea, when quan- 
tity is denoted : as, ^^ a bushel 
of pease." 

Peace, quiet, rest, harmony. 
Piece, 8, a part of an v thing; v. to 
patch. 

Peak, a summit of a mountain. 
Pique, grudge; ill-will. 

Peal, a lood sound. 

Peel, to take off the rind or skin. 

Peer, a nobleman ; an equal. 
Pier, a mass of stone -work pro- 
jecting iutu the sea. 

Place, <. position ; v. to fix* 
Plaice, a flat sea-fish. 

Plain, clear ; a flat country. 
Phine, for smoothing wood« 

Plait, to fold ; to braid. 

Phite, a thin piece of metal ; a 

flat dish; wrought gold or 

ailver* 



Pleas, ezcnsea; pleadings. 
Please, to gi?e pleasure. 

Plum, a kind of fruit. 

Plumb, upright ; a piece of lead 
tied to a string to show per- 
pendicularity. 

Pole, a long stick ; a measure of 

5^ yards. 
iPoU, «. the head; v. to vote. 

Pool, a small lake of standing 

water. 
Poole, a surname ; a town in 

Dorsetshire. 
Poule,* players' stakes. 

Pore, a small opening. 
Pour, to issue forth or flow in a 
stream. 

Port, a kind of wine ; a gate or 

entrance. 
Porte, The Turkish Government, 

so called from the gate of the 

Sultan's palace, where justice 

was administered. 

Praise, to commend ; to honour. 
Prays, beseeches ; entreats. 

Pray, to ask earnestly ; to wor- 
ship. 
Prey, booty, plunder. 

Pries, looks into closely. 
Prize, s, a reward; v. to value 
highly. 

Quarts, plural of quan. 
Quartz, a kind of rock. 



• jUsoviittenFodL 
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Quear, %'wovAumA in mining to 

denote % epevice io. a lo4e. 
Queer, odd, siogalar. 

Rain, watev from the doiids. 
Beio, papt af a bridle. 
Keign, to rule as a king* 

Baiae, to lift op. 
Rays, beams ot' lights 
Raz», to fev€i to &6 gro»id« 

Rap, to knock. / 

Wrap, to roll or fold up» 

Read, to utter aloud written or 

printed words. 
Reed, a stalk of tall coarse grass. 

Rdek, to eare ; to heed. 
Wreck, 8. ruin ; du-tructioB: v. 
to destroy with violence. 

Red, a blood colour. 
Read, did read, permaed. 

Reek, smoke, vapour. 

Wreak, to execute ; to vevcnge. 

Rest, 8. quiet ; repose; v, to lean. 
Wrest, to snatch from; to dis- 
tort ; to pervert. 

Retch, tot strain ; to try to vomit. 
Wretch, an outcast, a most miser- 
able person. 

Right, not wrong; correct; that 
' wliicft- justly bdongs to any 

one. 
Rite, an observance ; ceremony. 
Wright, an avtiiicer in wqeA;. ^ 

man's uama . 
Write, to expreea by letteiik. . . 



Riiiie« hoar-frost. 

Rhyme, verse ; poetij. 

.. , 

Ring, 8. a circle; a chime; v. 

to soand as a belK 
Wring, to twist ; to exjtevt^ 

Road, an open or pobfio waj. 
Rode, did ride. 

Roads, highways ; plural of read. 
Rhodes, as island in the Lcrant. 

Roan, a spotted colour. 
Rhone, a river in France. 

Roe, the female deer ; spawn. 
Row, 8. a line ; a rank; v. to impel 
by oars. 

Roll, to revolve ; to turn over 

and over ; a register. 
Role, a party ; a dramatic cha 
. laoter. 

Rood, the fourth of an acre. 
Rude, rough, uncaltivated. 

Room, an apartment in a dwelling. 
Rheum, a watery discharge from 

the mucous membranes arising 

from cold. 

Root, the part of a plant ta the 

earth. 
Route, a way ; a trade 

Rose, a flower. 

Rows, propehi a boat ; ISoea 

Koesf, female deer.. 

Rote; merememoiy.- ... 
WgqI0| ^did write. 
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a little fisli. 
Etough, ragged; not fimooth 
ftorttiy; coarse. 

Rung, did ring. 

Wrung, did wring ; twisted. 

Ruse, (rooz) a trick ; a fraud. 
Ruea^ does rae. 

Rye, a species of oats ; a town 

in Sussex. 
Wry, orooked; twisted. 

Sale, an auction ; a selling. 
Sail, a slirp ; a sheet of canras 
which propels a ship. 

Sane, sound, healthy. 
Seine, a river of France. 

Seen, did see, observed* 
Scene, a view ; a display. 
Seine, a kind of fishiug ueU 

Scull, to row with one oar. 
Skully the frame of the head. 

Sea, the ocean* 

See, V. to. behold ; s, that over 
which a bishop presides. 

Seal, a stamp ; a sea animal. 
Ceil, to cover the roof of a room. 

Seam, the uniting of two edges 
of doth by the needle; a vein 
or stratumr. 

80en>i io appear. 



* Atao nmtttti, ttasfkod MUg^ 



8h«ir« t» oKp or <mt 

Sheer, pure, clean, unmixed* 

Sine, a geometrical line. 
Sign, a mark ; a token. 

Sit, to rest on a seat. 
Cit, a citizen. 

Size, bulk ; a gluey substance. 

Sighs, moans, 

Sice, the number six at dice. 

Sky, the vault of heaven. 

Skye, a kind of terrier originally 
brouglit from the island of 
Skje iu the west of Scotland. 

Sleet, a fall of snow or hail 

mingled with rain. 
Sleat, a pas-jage of water on the 

west of Scotland. 

Slay, to kill : to pat to death. 

Sley,* a weaver's reed. 

Sleigh, a vehicle used for travel- 
ling over the snow in northern 
climes. 

Sleight, an artful trick. 
Slight, thiu, trifling ^ contempt 

Sloe, a small wild plum. 
Slow, not swift, tardy* 

So, thuj* ; in like maimer. 
Sew, to join by needle and thread. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 

Soar, to fly on high. 
Sore, an ulcer ; a boil. 

Sole, 8, bottom of the foot, or of 

a slioe; «. to put eoles to; 
Soul, the Bphit : a persoAr 
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Some, a part ; a number or quan- 
tity. 
Sum, the whole, the amount. 

Son, a male child. 

Sun, the iuminarj of the daj. 

Stair, a step; the steps of a 

stair-case. 
Stare, to gaze upon. 

Stake, a stick stuck in the 
ground ; a wager ; a pledge. 

Steak, a piece of flesh broiled or 
cut for broiling. 

Steal, to rob or pilfer. 
Steel, 8, iron hardened and tem- 
pered: V. to edge withstseL 
Steele, a surname. 

Step, 8, a pace ; v. to walk. 
Steppe, a plain in South Russia, 

often barren, and resembling 

an American prairie. 

Stile, a step or set of steps over 

a fence. 
Style, diction; form or manner 

of expressing one's ideas. 

Straight, direct ; right. 
Strait, a narrow passage of 
water ; distress, difficulty. 

8uit,^to fit; to become. 
Soot, a black powdery sub- 
stance from smoke. 

Sweet, pleasing to the tastes 

mild. 
Auite, a retinue of servants, 

Swaze^ past tense of swear. 
Swear, to make oath. 



* Tbece words are pronounced near/]/ aiUUk 



Tale, a story; number reckoned* 
Tail, the hinder part. 

Tare, the weight of the package 
in which goods are contained 
a kind of plant like the yetcb- 

Tear, to draw asunder or separate 
with violence. 

Tax, a rate ; an impost. 
Tacks, 8, small nails ; v, tains a 
ship. 

Team, a number of animals 

yoked to some vehicle. 
Teem, to be plentiful ; to poor. 

Tear, water from the eye. 
Tier, a row, a rank. 

Tease, to annoy or vex ; tooomb. 

Teas, plural ot tea. 

Tees, a river in Durhamsbire. 

Their, belonging to them 
There, in that place. 
TheyVe, a contraction of they 
are. 

Threw, did throw. 
Through, from side to side. 

Time, duration ; a season. 
Thyme, a kind of plant. 

Throe, anguish ; great pain. 
Throw, to oast from the hand. 

Throne, a regal seat. 
Thrown, from to throw ; flung. 

To, unto ; motion towards. 

Too, also, likewise. 

Two, a couple, braoej or paii; 
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Toe, a part of the foot. 
Tow, 8, coarse flax ; v, to drag as 
a boat or a ship into harboar. 

Tole, to allare ; to draw. 
Toll, a tax or impost for passage ; 
the sounding of a bell. 

Ton, twenty hundred -weight. 
Tun, a wine measure of 252 
gallons. 

Tray, a large salver. 
Trait, a feature ; a mark. 
Trey, a three at cards or dice. 

Use, to make use of. 
Ewes, female sheep. 

Yale, a valley. 

Veil, Vail, a cover for the face. 

Vain, empty; haughty. 
Vane, a flag ; a weathercock. 
Vein, a blood-vessel ; humour. 

Wail, to lament; to moan or 

bewail. 
Wale, a plank along a ship's side ; 

a mark caused by a stroke of 

a rod or whip. 

Waist, the middle part of the 

body. 
Waste, V, to lavish ; to squander ; 

i, uncultivated ground. 

Wails, laments ; loud weepingfiu 
Wales, risingB in cloth ; a countiy 
in the west of England. 

Wait, to delay; to remain. 
Weight, heaviness; influence. 

Wane, to fade away; todedine* 
Wain, a waggon* 



Ware, goods, merchandise. 
Wear, to use on the body as 
clothes, &c 

Way, road; direction. 
Weigh, to try tbe weight of. 
Wey, a measure. 

Weak, not strong • feeble. 
Week, space of seven days. 

Weald, a wold or forest ; an 

open country. 
Wield, to sway ; to govern. 

Wave, ». a moving swell, or 
volume of water ; v, to beckon ; 
to undulate. 

Waive, to put off; not to press 
a right or claim. 

Wean, to estrange from. 
Ween, to think or fancy. 

Wear, Weir, a dam or fence in a 

river used for catching fish. 
Wear, a river in Dnrhamshire. 

Wheal, a pimple or postule. 
Wheel, s. a circular frame which 

turns on an axis; v. to roll; 

to turn round. 

Wood, timber ; a forest. 
Would, past tense ol wilt. 

Yoke, «. slavery ; v. to bind. 
Yolk, the yellow of an egg. 

You, yourself. 
Ewe, a female sheep. 
Yew, an evergreen tree. 

Your, belonging to you. 
Ewer, a large jug plaoed in i 
wash-stand. 
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OfUn (onfounded either in sound or lenu. 



«^^^^>^l^^^^^<^^^^^»/S^«^^^^ 



A<^ fakts), doingi; deeds.. 
Axe (aJcs)f a tool for cuttiDg 
wood. 

An« an article; one. 

Ann or Anne, a woman*8 name. 

Awe, dread, fear. 

Haw, the Iraii of Ibe liawthorn. 

Bet, to wager. 

Beat (&tt), to strike ; beaten ; 
conquered; defeated. 

Bile, a secretion from the liver. 

Bcil (boyl)y to bubble up as 

wMer from the aetioo of beat; 

Bom, oome into Hfe. 
Borne (bdrn)^ carried. 

Breath (br£th')j air exhaled. 
Breathe (breUie), to inhale apd 

exhale air. 
Breadth (bredih)^ diataocefrom 

side to aida. 

Bust, a balf-lepgth statoa. 
Burst, to break open. 

Can, s. a tessel for holding 

liquors; v. to know; to be 

able. 
Khan (hawn) ip Northern Asia, 

a chief or prince } in Faiaia, a 

governor. 



Cease, to stop; to leaTO off 

doing something. 
6eia^, to lirf hold upon. 

Chase, to hunt ; to follow after. 
Chaise (shdz), a kind of pleasure 
carriage drawn hy one horse. 

Chaste, pure, white, virtnona. 
Chased, did chase, bunted. 

Chime (7;Afm), an harmonious 

sound of bells. 
Chyme (htn)y the pul^ to which 

the food in the stomach ii 

reduced. 

Close, to shut. 

Clothes, garments, doesfu 

Coat, a garment. 
Quote, to say or write the words 
of another. 

Ccfin, s. a pieee of money ; ff, H 
convert a piece of metal into 
money. 

Quoin (jcwoin), a comer stone or 
wedge in building. 

Cruise (kvih)^ a predatory Toy* 
age ; a rambling excursion. 

Cruse, Cruise (Jsruofi)^ a small 
cup i a oruet. 

Dense, thick, dose. 
Dents, indentattoofl. hottev 
marks. 
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Dtoe» cubes for gaining* 
Dies, expires. 

Does, the plaral of cIosl 
Does, (dva) dotli. 

Door C^^)* AD eatraooe usually 

iuto a'boase or room. 
Doer9^ 01^ ^ho does aajtbiag. 

False, not true. . 
Faults, iailiogs; errors. 

Feud (Jud)^ a jdeadlj quarrel ; 

a freehold. 
Food, this word is now almost 

always written feud. 

Flame (fldm)^ a blaze : heat of 

pasBion. 
Fleam {flem)^ a sharp instm- 

ment used in farriery. 
Phlegm (j^?ji), a cold animal 
„ fluid; watery matter. 

Fool, s. an idiot ; v, to deceive. 
Full, filled. 

F6rm, shape, appearance. 
Fonn, a beach or seat ; a class. 

Gaol, a prison: the same as jail. 
Goal, an end or aim : the win- 
ning-pest in a race. 

Grease (greeee)^ melted fat. 
Grease (grwsi)^ to smear er 
anoint with grease. 

GoQt, a disease; a drop. 
Gout (goo)^ taste, relish. 



GiU (ji^dL Gills, g hard), tbt 
respiratory organ of a fiah. 

Gill (g-mft), the fourth part of a 
pint; ground-ivy. 

L&lh, a thin piece of wood k' 

plastering, slating, &o. 
Lathe^ a Kaehioe for tnmiaf ' 
wooden or metal articles. 

Lead (iMd), %o oondact, to gwde. 
Lead, (led% one of the metals. 

Lest, for fear tfhat. 
Least, smallest. 

Live (Kv)j to exist; to pass life. 
Live (livX living ; quick, active. 

Loath, Loth, unwillingly ; dis- 
liking. 

Ldathe, to bate; to fed dia<- 
gnst at. 

Loam, a kind of olay. 
Loom, a weaver's frame* 

Look, to see ; to behold. 
Luck, chatiee: fortune. 

Loo (Zoo), a game at cards. 
Lieu (tn), place ; instead of. 

Lose (looz)^ to untie ; not to win. 
Loose (loos),* not tied ; slack ; 
0ppoaed tp itgkt 

Mine, that from which metals^ 

^e., are dug. 
Mindi inteation: intellect. 



•"Yew «rardf vn to frequentlr floofbonded m thAse and iheir respectiye tl^ 
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Kiee (ras)^ pretty, pleanng to the 

Bight, 
meoe (nes), the daughter of a 

brother or sister. 

Of (ov), belonging to ; concern- 
ing. 
Offy at a distance ; not on. 

Quite, entirely: wholly. 
Quoit (koit)^ a kind of disc nsed 
in play. 

Rents, prices paid for the use of 

land, houses, &c. 
Rentes, the French Funds. 

Read (reed), to peruse ; to learn 

by reading ; to be studious. 
Read (red), did read, perused. 

Rhyme, verse : poetry. 
Rhythm (7*i^Am) metre ; a regular 
recurrence of accents. 

Rise, to get up from a seat : to 

ascend ; to arise. 
Raise, to cause to get up; to 

lift ; to elevate. 

Rot, to decay, to putrefy. 
Wrought, worked. 

Row (ro), 8, a rank ; a line ; v.to 

propel with oars. 
Row (rou), a riotous noise, a 

brawl or scuffle 

Ruse, (rooz) a trick ; a fraud. 
Rues, did rue. 

Scrawl, to scrape or mark hastily. 

Scroll, a roll of parchment; a 

rough draft of anything. 



Sex, the distinction as to male 
and female. 

Sects, congregations of persons 
who follow some teacher ; reli- 
gious denominations. 

Sheath, a sword-case ; a cover- 
ing. 
Sheathe, to put into a sheadi. 

Shone (sMn or shdn), did shine. 
Shown, brought under the view. 

Sloop, a small vessel with one 

mast. 
Slope, declivity, 

Slough, (slou) a hollow filled 

with mud, &c. 
Slough, (sluf) the cast-off skin 

of a serpent 

Sow (sou), a female pig. 
Sow (so), to scatter seed for 
growth ; to disseminate. 

Stalk (stawk), s. a stem ; v. to 
follow softly in order to seize, 
as prey. 

Stock,* a handle of an instru- 
ment; a cravat; capital; store; 
a stalk. 

Stud, a collection of horses of 
different kinds; a double- 
headed button. 

Stood, (stood) did Btand. 

Thrash,! to beat grain, so as to 
separate the seed from the 
straw. 

Trash, anything worthless ; dross. 



*a«~i ?? ^, ■• ***• '^^ ^ » oomp*ny, or the Nfttloa la wnally in ttt 
**"?'mw"^ ?®* •^'^^ •• »^ bMik^took ; which stock do yoa prefer ?*e. 
tThTMhendThrediMeuiediiuiiwsfliiiiMtoly. «l««wr«Q. 
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fomb (toom)^ a Tsnlt in which a 
dead bodj is placed ; a tomb- 
atone. 

Tome, a book ; a volume of a 
large work. 

Track, a trace ; a conrse ; a foot> 

print ; a beaten path. 
Tract, a region ; a short treatise. 

Use^wce), act of using; utility. 
Use (vae), to employ ; to consume. 

Weal, welfare. 

Wheel, V. to turn ; «. a circular 
frame tnming on an axle. 

Wet, humid, moist. 

Whet^to sharpen ; to make keen. 

Wey, a measure. 

Whey, the watery part of milk 
separated from the curd. 

While, time, space of time. 
Wile, a trick ; a stratagem. 



Wig, a covering for the head. 
Whig, the name of a politioal 
party. 

Wind, air in motion. 
Wind, (wynd), to turn round ; to 
twist 

Wight, a being • an island. 
White, a colour ; pure. 

Wist, knew. 

Whist, a game at cards so called 
from the silence it produces. 

Wound (vxxmd)^ a. a cut or 
bruise ; v, to maim ; to injure. 

Wound (v30wnd)y perfect parti- 
ciple of the verb to Wind. 

Wreath, a garland. 
Wreathe, to twine about or 
endrde. 



PRONUNCIATION. 



Sounds of the Vowels, 

The long or name sounds of the Towels, which are indicated thiui« 
(, S, ftc., are exemplified in the following words: — Fate or rate, 
mete or Crete, pine or mine, mote or note, tube or cube. The YoweU 
have their long sound when under the accent. 

The short sounds of the Vowels, marked thus, &, ^ &o. art 
exemplified in fat, met, pin, not, tub. 

Too great pains cannot be taken in acquiring a correct pronuncia* 
tion ; for very many spell badly owing to their faulty pronuncia* 
tion. 

ACCEirr. 

AH words in English of more than one syllable have an accent 
(ak'tent), that is, a stress ot the voice laid on a particular syllable 
in pronouncing them. The tendency is to place the accent on the 
first syllable of all words ot two syllables used as nouns or a^ectiveai 
and on the second when they are used as verba. 
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Wb'en used as subsftantives, the accent in tlie following 
Words is pkced on the first syllable ; but when used a» 
verbs, it is placed on the second* 



Abject, 8, cast soder, subject to. 
Afcject', V. to cast lUKler. 

Ab'tent, away from, not present 
Absent'^ to remain away. 

Ab'stract, an abridgment or 

schedule. 
Abstract', to abridge; to take 

from ; to pilfer. 

Ac^cent, a stress of the voice laid 

on a sjllable in pronounoing a 

word. 
Aooeni', to mark the aooent ; to 

pronounce a suitable m a word 

forcibly. 

Affix, a termination added to the 
root of a word to YMf or 
modify its meaning. 

Affix', to add to ; to annex. 

Ang'ment, an increase or aug- 
mentation. 
A^gmenf, to increase. 

Afi'gast, the name of the eighth 
month. 

Angust', grand, royaS, magni- 
ficent. 

Benatmrd,* a great gmi ; a ean- 

non. 
Bombard*, to attack with bombs. 

BitfTet, a blow with the fist. 
Bsiffet', a kind of capboard. 



Collect, a short pithy prayer. 
Collect', to|;atber. 

Com'pact, a bar.gaia or agreemeaC 

Compact', to make an agreement 

Com'p!et, a joint plot. 
Complot , to conspire ; to plot. 

Com'pottod, a mixturo* 
Compound', to mix. 

Com'press, a kind of bolster nsed 
in surgery for pressing on % 
particular pait. 

Compress', to force together ; to 
condense. 

Con'cert, harmony; a maaical 

entertainment. 
Concert', to sorange ; to plan. 

ConTerete, grown together ; con- 
gealed* 

Concre'te, to unite into a solid 
mass} to grow together. 

Oon'dncft, bebavloar. 
Condoot V to lead ; to direct. 

Confine, border, botmdarf, or 

limit. 
Coofi ne, to limit ; to shut up. 

ConHict, a struggle or contest. 
Conflict', to fight ; to oppoeet 



■* Vram iofiicntt, » nolBe ; and atden, to bnrzL This word Is now obfioSetlw 
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Con'jMnre, loiQetkiii^ preserved, 

as frait in so^ar. 
Conserv 'e, to preserve ; to pickle. 

Con'sort, a partner; a wife or 

hMband. 
ComoTt', to associate wit^ 

Con'test^ strife; debate. 
Contest', to dispnte ; to strive, 

Con'tract, a drawing together; 

an agreement. 
Contract', to shorten ; to bargain. 

ConVent, a nunnery. 
Convent',* to call together; to 
convene. 

Con verse, the opposite to. 
Convers'e, to talk familiarlj with. 

Con'vert, one who has changed 

his opinions. 
Convert', to change. 

Con'vict, one who has been con- 
victed of some crime and is 
undergoing punishment. 

Convict', to make guilty. 

Con'voy, an escort. 
Convoy', to escort or accompany 
for protection. 

Des'ert, a sandy arid plain. 
Desert', to forsake some post or 

duty, to which we should 

adhere. 



Des'cant, a discourse ; a disconrse 
or disquisition under several 
heads. 

Descant', to comment, or discourse 
upon. 



Dis'cMuit, a rodaotk)n from a 
biU for payment befora it bev 
comes due. 

Discount', to give such payment 
as the above. 

En'trance, the place where one 

enters. 
Entran'ce, to put into a trance 

or ecstasy. 

Es'cort, a guard in travelling. 
Escort', to accompany as a guard. 

Es'say, a theme; a short piece 
of composition on a particular 
subject. 

Essay', to try ; to attempt. 

Fer'ment, a boiling ; a tumult. 
Ferment', to effervesce. 

Pre'qnent, occurring oflen. 
Frequent', to visit often. 

Gallant, brave, noble. 
Gallant', one who pays particular 
attention to ladies. 

In'cense, a perfume. 

Incen'se, to inflame ; to perfume. 

In'sult, an offence, 
Insult', to offend deeply. 

Min ute,f the sixtieth part of an 

hour; a brief note or record. 
Minu'te, very small ; slender. 



Ob'ject, anything presented to 

the mind. 
Objecf, to oppose. 



•Prom eon, together ; and venire, to come. In thia sense this word Is now 
ooeolete; but we have convention, Ac 

t Some penons. amongst whom is Smart, the editor of Walker's Dictionary, 
pnmoonce this word min'nut. 
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PerTome, an odour or soent I Sn'pine, a kind of participle. 



Perfume, to give a sweet scent 
or fragrance to. 

Pei'mit, a written permission. 
Permit', to allow ; to give leave. 

PerVert, one who changes or 

turns from a religion. 
Pervert', to turn to a wrong use. 

Pre'fix, a syllable prefixed to a 

word. 
Pretif, to place before. 

Pre&'age, something that indicates 

a future event. 
Presa'ge, to forebode ; to predict. 

Pro'test, a formal declaration 

against. 
Protest', to formally declare 

against. 

Rebel, one who rebels against 

lawiul authority. 
Rebel', to rise against authority. 

Re'tail, sale in small quantities. 
Ketair, to sell in small quantities. 

Rec'ord, a register or formal 

writing of any fact. 
Record', to register or enrol. 

Refuse, what has been rejected. 
Kefu'se, to reject; to decline 
acceptance. 

Suffix, something annexed. 
Suffix', to fix or place after. 



Sopi'ne, lying with the face np' 
wards— opposed to pron$, 

Sur'vey, a view or measaremeDU 
Survey', to view ; to measure. 

Sub'ject, under the power or 
authority of another ; anything 
treated of or handled. 

Subject', to throw under ; to eiF 
slave. 

Tor'ment, pain; annoyance. 
Torment', to annoy ; to torture. 

Tar'ry, to remain ; to loiter. 
Tar'ry (tar-ee), consisting of, or 
resembling tar. 

Trans'fer, a conveyance ; a re* 

moval. 
Transfer', to remove; to trans- 

port. 

Transport, a vessel for convey* 

ance ; an eCsiasy. 
Transport', to carry from one 

place to another. 

Un'dresSy a loose kind of house- 
dress 
Undress', to put off one*s clothes. 

IJp'start, one who rapidly rises to 

wealth. 
Upstart', to rise up quickly* 
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DICTATIOl^r EXEECISEa 
Prditninary Sentences, 

After drinking a pint of ale, the cooper took up his adze, and 
with the heir from tne mansion, went to the wood, where ere their 
arrivalj Huch, the forester, had hewn down yew trees. The airl 
was thin ana piercing, and all who arrived, though each wearing a^ 
baize overcoat, caught a severe cold. « 

r have been down in the fields at the beach, in which there is 
an excellent crop of peas and beans and beet-root, but I hurt my 
tiand with a piece of bark of a beech tree, and had no peace or 
quietness since. 

A cable message has iust come to Brest from New York, stating 
that the breast-works of that city are complete. 

Coming over from England, I did not like my berth; for I had 
the misfortune to be beside a beau, whom I founa to be an unbear* 
able bore, who talked of nothing but his birth and grandeur. 

The quantity of ale and beer shipped from Dublin in butts is 
enormous; but what they buy and use at home is still greater. 

He sent the poor boy a few cents to buy pears to buojr up his 
gpirits; but the scent of those he bought, was so repulsive that 
they were strewn about the street. 

I knew a dispute would arise about the site of the new school- 
house^ which would cause the parties to be cited before the magistrate 
who hved in sight of the groimd. He endeavoured to gloze over 
the matter, having often settled such frays by his happy phrases. 

Grossing the floes of ice, the sailor was hi^ in the heef; but he'll 
Boon ^et well, for the wound has already conmienced to heal : blood 
occasionally flows from it. 

Young barristers have offices in the Inns of court, and often 
court the '' ins '' in parliament. 

He laid down his coat on the limekiln^ near which stood the dove- 
cote; but on going back his tliigh was jammed closely by the jamb 
of the door. 

I saw the cobbler put the eyelets into the hole made by his awl ; 
and had he taken a whole day, I'll pledge my honour, he could not 
have done it better. 

An islet is seldom peopled ; an isle always— bear this in mind, 
and do not confoimd it with aisle of a chureh. 

We cast anchor when the ship began to leak, and the wild Lynx 
jumped into the sea, having broken its chain on the main deck ; 
but we were so near a wreck and in such a maze, that some mai? 
bags were strewn about, and the maize was thrown over board ;' 
but the mien of the captain deserved no small meed of praise. 

At the Queen's Mews many fine horses are kept, one pair in 
particular being peerless. 
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He pored over the book, he looked at the drawing of the ga& 
meter, and after a paude, went oat for a game at pool. 

(The Teacher can continue this ezexciae Iqr fcaming for his pupils new Ma- 
tences ilmilar to the above.) 

Thb Goobb. 
About a house the goose is a vesry well known fowL Its eggs are 
very large, and are not often found for sale in the shops. Its food 
is grass pr araii^ and its drink water. The noise made hj geese 
is called kacKling, and their young are called goslings. They natch 
, their eggs four weeks, and then the young ones break the shells 
j and come out, and are given a Uttle warm milk for the first day 
( until they are strong enough to eat fresh grass^ the best food foe 
them, ihe male of the goose is often cross to little boys and girls, 
and in B^tmg will run at them^ bite them, and flap them with his 
strong wings. There is no one who does not know this right well, 
' and also knows his quills are made into pens. The wild geese are 
not so large as the tame ones ; nor so good for food. 
i Thb Sun. 

The Sun gives light and heat upon the earth, and gives wannth 
to all men, Deasts, and plants. Every day he rises in one place — 
the east, and sets in the west. Plants would not grow if there 
was no sun ; and we could not use them for food. We could not 
see how nice every thing in the world looks if there was not a sun. 
Some of the stars are as large as the sun, and many of them get 
their light from him. There are very, very manv stars ; more tnaa 
we have seen or heard of ; more than we could tell or count. Many 
of them cannot be seen at all with the eye, but need the help of a 
good glass. In spims when the sun be^ms to warm the eai^, all 
plants send forth buos, which in time become branches, and even 
trees. When he has the ground well heated, plants put forth 
flowers of great beauty, and soon fruit comes on the trees. When 
he begins to take away his heat the fruit is ripe, and the apples 
have rosy cheeks, and soon the leaves begin to fall. 

Thb Moon. 

Every one has seen the moon which shines at night when the sim 

has set and hid from view. Like otut earth she is round slh a ball, 

aad like it too the moon flies round the sun.; and I do not doubt 

but some boys and girls live, and move, and play, and jump there, 

With their bright faces in full glee. Black clouds hide the moon 

from our view, but when the vault of the sky is clear, she can be 

\ seen. It is said the moon acts on the tides in the deep sea, and 

(causes them to be high or low, that it spring or neap tides. At 

times the moon is very small and looks like an arc or half bow; 

then she grows till quite round, when we call her full moon. Whoa 

we do not see her for some days, though the sky be clear, she is 

called new moop ; a«id in every four weeks and one day we hate a 

new and full moon 



Taww. 

The town has many house^ all of which toueh each other, end 
most of which are roofed with slates, or thatched. It is mostly 
bj ixade the pe(^e live, and everyone serves his neighbour. The 
baker gives food for money ; the tailor makes clothes ; the hatter 
sells hats and caps, and the grocer tea and sugar. The miller at his 
lar^e miU, makes wheat iuto flour and oats into meal, from both of 
which nice cakes are baked in a pan o/r oven. The farrier puts shoes 
on horses^ that they may wsUk with their soft hoofis on the hard stones, 
(with which the sti-eets are paved), and carry heavy loads ; and the 
pedlar trudges along, with his lar^e pack <m his back, from house to 
nouse to sell his wares. The tinker bawls out " any kettles to 
mend,'' and carries his budget on his back also, to be ready, if asked^ 
to mend anything. So every one is busy, and every one serves his 
sdghbour, except that idle wretch who lounges at the comer of the 
street in ragged coat and filthy trousers, smoking a black pipe and 
staring at those who pass. Alas ! how he wastes his time, iinpakt 
his health, makes himself an easy prey to aches and pains, and, 
worse than all, falls into lazy, ^othfiil habits, from which 
in a short time all his strength, all the advice of liis neighbours, 
who may chance to advise him, cannot cause him to escape. Poor 
fdlow ! what a country we should have if many people were as 
idle and lazy as he will become! 

Foon. 

The food or victuids which we eat, like the clothes we wear, goes 
through many hands before it reaches us. More people live on rice 
than onanr other substance ; for all the Chinese, and many of the 
people of India eat rice only. The fanner in spring time scatters 
the seed upon the ground, which has been first dug or ploughed, and 
well stored with manures ; then a heavy harrow is passed over the 
tool, and niman with a shovel makes furrows ; tlie earth thrown up 
covers the seed. Some time after, any weeds that may have grown 
are pluc^d out by the root ; and the plants, now in summer, look 
fine uid green, and if too close together, some are pulled out to give 
plenty oT room and fresh air to the others. £re harvest arrives, 
the ears have become quite fuU^ and be^ to ripen fast. The men 
with sickles cut down the gram, and bmd it m sheaves. When 
qnite dry, it is brought to the haggard, and then threshed with two 
jointed sticks called a flail, or by means of a threshing-machine. 
l(ext it is sent to a mill, dried in a kiln, and grmmd into mea! or 
Sour, from wliich Iweaa is made. When the food is properly 
chewed, it passes into the stomach, whe^e it is mixed with chyle, and 
is disBolvea and digested. People must not eat- mnch before goin; 
tobed ; «adr nadeed^ young ^^le should eat oft^, but never mac 
at a time. 
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The.Bailwat. 

When our fathers were little boys no whistle of the railway en0u.9 
was heard ; and when they wanted to make a journey, they had to 
take the coach which then carried the mail bass from town to town, 
and from village to villa^. Now all this is clone in a shorter time 
and at a^ quicker rate. Mail trains go from forty to fifty mileb ar 
hour, trains for passengers only, run less quickly, and trains tot 

Soods, proceed at a stiQ slower pace. When the train is moving 
own an incline, a brake is pressed on the wheels which causes them 
to turn round slowly, and by this means to retard the motion 
of the carriages. But great care must be taken not to trespass 
on the railway grounds, or go too near a railway track or cut- 
ting ; for the sBghtest touch of the mighty en^e would knock 
us to pieces. Yet we owe very much to tne giant-power steam, 
which not only drives our engines, but pumps our water, bakes our 
bread, cooks our food, turns our mills, but also ploughs our lands, 
mows our meadows, and drives our ships through the mighty waves. 

Gold and Headaohe. 

When one gets a scald or bum, cold leaves of plants are placed over 
the part to make it nice and cool. We should take care when near 
the hearth not to spill hot water or touch hot coals ; this we can 
avoid by not having a seat or chair too near it. Of course we all 
like warmth ; but too much of it is not good, and makes us catch 
cold when we go out in the open air, and then we begin to sneeze, 
and often become hoarse and get a sore throat. We aJso catch cola 
when drenched by rain, and are often seized with great pain. When 
our lungs are hurt from cold we must remain in the house and avoid 
drafts of cool air until we ^et quite well. At night we may take a 
warm drink of gruel ; and if we sweat when in bed, we are sure to 
be much better next day. Some persons gargle tne throat with 
alum water. 

When one's head begins to ache he cannot read or write much ; 
he looks less blithe and gay, and he ceases to laugh and chat. 
Indeed he should keep caun and avoid cold breezes of air. Cold 
water splashed on the forehead or a wet sponge held to it is very good; 
but a rhubarb pill going to bed is better. Often headaches come 
from cold, a sure si^ of which is seen when one commences to 
sneeze. In summer it is pleasant to bathe in the sea. It cleanses 
the skin, gives a tone to the system, takes away blotches, ajul 
strengthens the bodv. In winter one should clothe himself warmer, 
take some smart walks ; and, when going a long journey, wrap him* 
ielf up in a good shawl or Scoteh p^d. Winter is a good iSne foi 
hearing lectures, or hearing the music of a band or choir, or ongix^ 
psahns or hymna. 
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B veiy one knows wbat laonev is ; that for it we can set anvthtng 
we want ; that it is made of gold, silyer, and bronze^ the last being 
a mixture of G0i^>er, tin^ and 2inc. If you pare tiie ed^ of a h^ 
Boyereign you maJce it lighter, and hence of less value. Pray have 
you seen silver plate, or gold wrought into trinkets, or plaited into 
chains ? These things look very fine ; but peode of sound sense do 
not fancy them much. Many other things beaides coins are used as 
money* Bank notes are promises by a oank to pay money on de- 
mand; bank biUs are promises to pay money at some future period 
stated therein ; the liUiter being less certam of payment than the 
ioTOkeTy readers them less sought after. In former times a shilling 
was of more real value than it is at present, that is^ it bought more 
bread, or honey, or milk ; and the same may be said of a pound, a 
guinea^ or a penny. 

(To be copied.) 
From a Farmer to a ScheolmiOisier, 

Famham, 2nd December,. 1870. 

Sib, — ^Havin^ heard your school highly praised, I have been 
thinkinff of placmg my eldest boy, now fom-teen years old, with you, 
and will thank you to let me know your terms. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. MooBE, Esq. BieuABB Asism 



Green Grove School, 3rd IXecemb^r^ 1870; 

I>SAB SiB, — In regy to your letter just to hand, I herewith en*' 
close a copy of the Rules of this School, which include terms, Ac 
Permit me to say that, we shaD take great care of your boy, and 
^y him particular attention should you favour us by sending hinw 

Very truly yours, 

B. Asai:, Esq. J. Moobb. 

Famham, 10th December, 1870. 

Mt dxab Sib,—- My son Samuel will proceed to vour School im- 
mediately after the holydays. Though a timid vouth, you will find 
him steady and obedient ; and I hope his industry and attention 
will tend to secure your approbotioxL 

Very MthAilly yours, 

E. ASHB, 

3 
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Thb Robin. 

An children who live in the country, and most of those who live 
in the city, must have very often seen the robin with his orange 
breast, and heard his pleasant note. He lives on worms and insects 
which he pecks off the ground or snatches from the bark of a tree. 
In winter, when the frost is hard, rime on the trees and snow on the 
ground, this pretty bird becomes tame ; then well bred boys will 
aot erudge him a crumb of bread when he hops on the sill of the 
window, or taps on the pane with his beak. Sometimes the poor 
bird loses his strength, and if the storm last a long time, be is on 
the verge of death. The Robin lays six, or even eight speckled 
eggs in a nice nest built of moss, wnich it places in a ditch or in a 
snmll hole or niche in a stone wall. Good children who have got 
their lessons in the morning by rote, go out to the wood and look for 
a bird's nest. I would advise them not to touch the eggs ; for if 
they do the old hen bird may not return to her nice nest, or again 
batch her eggs. I have known some boys so silly and so selfish as 
to seize the e^ and run off with them, and thus cause the old bird 
much pain. How pleased both old birds are when the young ones 
are grown big and ready to fly about ! 

A Talb. 

IThis wUl ht a very good opportunity for explaining to the children 
the use of the apostrophe, and also (he nature of a quotation, 
and how it is distinguished from the other matter in the samt 
paragraph,"] 

The sun's rays were beaming on a queer little man who lay under 
a yew tree by the road side as Hugh passed along on his pony to 
scnool. The man stared at Hugh, and said in a hoarse voice with 
a tear in his eye, " where are you going my boy"? Before Hugh 
could reply he again said : " have you agy bread to spare ? For I 
guess you are on your way to school." Hugh kindly took from his 
satchel a part of his lunch which he gave the man, who raised his 
eyes towards heaven and said " Thank you kindly, master — ^I have 
roamed in the far west many years ; I have sailed through many 
seas ; I have had my own home razed to the groimd by ruthless 
foes ; and yet un^il this instant I never felt the piercing pangs of 
himger." He ate the bread with great greed, and Hugh stood still 
gazing at him. Very soon the man gjoaned aloud, crying out " Oh ! 
my house, my home, my childreu/' wringing his hands ana tearing his 
hair. Hugh tried to oomfort him; for he was a dear good youth whe 
had learned to feel for others' woes, and was blessed with a tendei 
hesui;. But as it was drawing near ten o'clock he rode quickly into 
toTTn^ put the pony in its stable, and rushed into school just in lame 
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DISSYLLABIC TESTa 



When the accent is marked on a word, all those words 


which follow are 


accented on the 6 


lame syllable, except the 


pronunciation is 


given. This arrangement will leave the 


words as near as 


possible to their 


ordinary appearance in 


print. 






ab'bot 


allege 


autumn 


abscess 


al'mond 


awry 


abyss' 


aloes 


azure, (or az-^ 


acce'de 


amer'ce 




ac'cent 


anch'or 


badger 


accrue 


ancient 


belfry 


a cliing 


anguish 


baffle 


achieve 


annals 


bailiff 


acid (as-) 


antique {-teek^ balance 


acme (aA-) 


appal' 


balloon' 

• 


acu'te 


appease 


bal'sam 


adage 


ar chives (^kivz) baneful 


addicf 


arctic 


bargam 


adduce 


argue 


basin 


adieu 


arraign' 


bazaar' 


afiray 


askance 


bee1/-root 


affright 


assent 


beguile' 


affront 


assess 


benign 


afraid 


assuage 


besiege 


aghast 


ath'lete {^-leei) bil'ious 


agile {(ig^il) 


athwart' 


billiards 


aggrieve 


at'las 


blaspheme 


a'gue 


auste're 


bli'thesome 
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blueness 
boatswain 
behea {p(hke^ 
boudoir^ 



boulevardf carcase, ot 
bouqtret i^kd/) cartass 



cant'os coffer 

caoutchouc,, coffin 

(/ufo^hook) cogent 
caprice {-ees'^ . colleague 

compeer^ 



concede 



bra'zierj 


career' 


concise 


breeche<j§ 


•caress 


con'duit (-^V!)' 


brethren 


car'nage 


condens'e 


bngand 


casca'de 


congeal 


brunette {-ef) 


catarrh 


conger 


buck'ram 


ceiling 


' conscience 


brilliant 


centre 


contemn' 


bulbous 


•chagriT¥ {^en 
chaFdroii 


\) control 


bullion|| 


' CO pious 


buoyant 


chalice 


coppice 


bureau (*W) 


challenge 


cornice 


burgher 


chamois (-ow^aer) corro de 


biu-les'que 


chaos 


• corsair 


but'tresi 


chemist 


courteous 


buzzard 


Chinese (-KK«2:') covey 




chis'el 


credence 


rabal^ 


chieftam 


Creole 


cab'bage 


christen 


crescent 


cadence 


christian 


crevice 


caitiff 


cipher 


crisis 


calcine 


circuit 


croquet, 


cambric 


citron {sii^y 


(cro'-kyt) 


cancel 


cocoa 


crystal 


canoe {no^P) 


coerc'e 


' cuirass' {gm*) 



* hod-dwar. t bool-vard^. % also, hratUr* § BricK'm. | bw^-yun. 



9mm44^vW' vim^ 3S 


' dispes^. 


exalt' 


distil r 


excel 


divorce 


excite 


doubly 


expanse 


douceiMr'{-Jwr) extol 


drear'y 


eyelet 


drizzle 


eyry . 


drugget 
duel^ 


• 


fab'ric 


dungeou 


facade . 




(/wW; 


eager {^-£srj 


fac'ile . 


earnest 


falchion 


eclat {e^h^) falcon 


edii{>ae 


fascine 


. ellip'sfl 


^ fatigue v(-«?4^') 


elucjei 


feud'al . 


em'met ; 


fibres 


-enfeoff- 


fiction 


. (en^feef) 


fiendish 


enough 


finite 


-ennui/'fa^gvwf^flaccid {^a^^) 


, enti c§ 


flagrant 


ensue 


flambe^x^T^ 


. epergnet 


. foi'ble r 


-e'po^ 


' forage 


; ermine 


* forest . 


' eschew' 


m % \ 

forfeit 


es'sencp 


forsweaf 


eunuch < 


fracas (fra-Jka) 



cup'boanl, 
cushion 
cycloid 1 
cyclone 
cynic . 
cypress J 

dais 

dandriff/>or 

dandruff 

darnel 

debtor 

deci'de 

detnry 

de'ist 

demi'se 

dep6t* 

descry' 

despatch 

detach 

detour . 

device' 

diet 

digit , 

diphthong; . 

discreet' - 

discusa ' 
disdain ; 
disguiie 

dijjpfanse 

t ^ Tfafs moni, nM^ iwuiU94ii^ IVoio tlie J^nch early in, tbs 
onMent oentnrj, is prononnoed di-pi^ or d^'p6* t f-pdim^ 
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frag'ile 

frenzy 

furlough 

furnace 

fulfil' 

galloon 

gaol er, or 

jailer 

gangrene^ 

gargle . 

gauging 

gazelle 

gazette 

ge'nus 

gesture • 

gewgaw . 

ghastly * 

gherkin 

gibbet 

gibbous 

gipsy 

glacier* 

gnashing . 

gnomon 

gothic 

gossip 

gorgeous 

erammar 

ir^nd^ur 

Grecian 



g^otesqu^ 

guidance 

guinea 

guitar' 

gyni'nast 

haddock 

handcuffs 

harang'ue 

har^ass 

harness 

harpoon' 

hautboy 

hauteur <»»^«»»o isthmus 
hautgout 



idyll, or 

idyl 

imbu'e 

immense 

impeach 

impugn 

incense 

incite 

indict [ih-dite) 
' intrigue 
{in-treeg) 

in'nings 
' inveigh' 

islet (iVrf) 



(ho'god) 
hav'oc •' 
hawker 
heifer 
heinoust 
hemlock 
hiccough 
hideous ' 
higgler ^ 
housewife 
hussar 
hy'men 
hyphen 



/ - 



jaun'dice 
Jealous . 

jeju'ne 

jersey 
, jockey . 

jonquille 
{keel) 

journey 

judgment 
. juicy 

ker chief 
^ kennel - 
knapsack 
knickknack| 



• hyssop 

' ' ^'Qften prononnced also in three syllaUfs. f 'hd*%v». \ Mu^ 
times nvritten nickknaek. 
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knowledge 
knuckle 

la^el 

lamprey 

language 

languor 

largess 

latent 

lattice 

lawyer 

leakage 

legend 

legume {leg) 

leisure 

lemma 

leopard 

lessee' 

lep'er 

lettuce (^tis) 

license 

lichen 

limekiln 

limner 

limpid 

linguist 

liquor • 

lobby 

loiter ; 

lozenge 

loathsome 



lucid ; 

lucre 

luncheon 

luscious 

lyric 

mal'ice 

malign' 

mal'treat 

mammoth 

mastiff. 

mattress 

margin 

marine {-eet^ 

marquqe (^-kee) 

mar'riage 

martyr 

marshal 

marvel ' 

maudlin 

maugre 

meagre 

measles 

medley 

mellow 

memoir' 

menace 
merest 
. message 
minion: 



mitre 

model 

Mohawk 

moidore 

monkeys 

monarch 

monstrous 

morass' 

mor'tar 

mortgage 

(mor-gagi) 
mundane 
muscle 
myrtle 
mystic 

naph'tha 

nauseous 

nephew 

nervous 

nether 

niggard 

nitre 

nocent 

noisome 

nonage 

novice 

noxious 

nuisance 

numbness 
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nuptial (^^sAkl) 
nurture 

oblique 

obsceoe 

oc cult 

o'cean 

onion . 

Onyx 

opa'que 

or'gies 

ostrich 

orchid {o/'kid) 

ousted \ 

oyster 

pa'gaii 

pageant {paf-) 
pallid 
pamphlet 
pander 
pars'nep, or 
parsnip 
parterre 

{par^ter^) 
pas time 
patrol' 
ped'lar or 
pedler 
pelisse {-Jai) ' 



per^il pre'taier 

persua'de prepen'se 

peruse prescribe . 

phaeton {f^'-) prestige 

phalanx pretence 

phantom proc'tor 

pharynx profile (yW) 

phoenix programme or 

phthisis, program 

{thif- or it') prologue 



physics 

pigeon 

pilchard 

pillar 

pincers 

pinion 

pinnace 

pious 

placard' 

plain'tiff 

plateau {-rtd) 

plummet 



{pro'- or prof-) 
prorogue' 
psal'mist 
psalter 

pumice (iw^wrpwii-) 
purloin 
pursuit 
pus'tule 
pygmy 

quadril'le 
quaffed 



polfard ^ 'quartern.. 

pollute 'l"^? ' 

pom'iriel ^"^*'°1* 

poniard f.jw^O'^"^"'"* ' 

porcelain ra'cy 

prece'de raffle 

precise i raiment 



raisin 

rancour 

ravage 

rece'de 

receipt 

recite 

recruit 

rehearse 

release 

remiss 

replete 

reprieve 

rescind 

res'pite Xjnt) 

resource 

retrieve 

revere 

rhubarb, 

{yti-birS) 
rig^ia 
roguish^ 
romarfce 
rosette 
ros'in 
roulette, . 

{roo-ief\ < 
routine' ^*'^\ 
ru'bric \ 
rummagi^y 
rueful • 



ruffle 

sa'bre 

saffron *> 

salad 

salmon 

sanction 

sapphirer 

sarcasm 

saucer 

saucy 

sausage 

sawyer 

scabbard 

scalpel 

scandal' 

scenic 

sceptre 



sewer (jfHB-^) 

shagreett' 

shallooa 

shak'o • 

shaky : 

shallow 

shampoo' 

sher'iff : 

shrewcjiy 

shrillness 

sickle r 

sinew 

skewen. 

social 

soiree {sTtHii-ne) 

sombre - 

spectre 

spicy 



sceptic {skep^) sponging 
sch$4^ ' sponsor' 

{sed- orsAftA) squeamE^ 
schooner ^ stalwanfc 
spion) ' ' statics r . 

' scissorsv ' ) status/': 
'scorpion J sterile ?* 
.' scu^ffitogr* '.) stirrup" 
' seizure :? i'lrii stomach t 
^ seraphf ' / rj^r straggling' 
/sereW: ' l studiousr.! 
' servile i \ ^ sturgeonj: '. 
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suffrage 


tonnage 


: tussle 


succinct' 


tontine {^eenf) 


twilight 


succumb 


topic 


typhoon' 


suit'or . 


torpor 


ty'rant 


surfeit 


torrid 


tyro 


swollen 


tortoise 


uncouth' 


symptom 


traffic 


un'guent 


syntax 


tragic 


unique {u-neei^ 


syphon, or 


transcend' 


unnerve' 


siphon 


transept 


unroll 


syringe 


transient 


usurp 


syr'up - 


transpierce' 




system- 


tre'acle 


val'ance 




trepan', or 


valiant 


ta'cit 


trapan 


valleys 


talon : 


trel'lis. 


vedet'te, or 


tallness 


tremor . 


vidette 


taper 


trespass 


vel'lum 


tassel 


trifle 


venal 


templar 


triphthong 


vengeance 


tendril 


triple 


venom 


tension 


triumph 


verbo'se 


terrace 


trochee {-kee) 


ver'dant 


tetrarch 


trophy 


vernal 


thesis 


: trousseau 


vespers 


thwarting 


{trop-so') 


vestige 


tittle • 


: tru'ant 


vicar 


tissue 

• 


: trumpet 


vicious 


tocsin 


trustee' 


victuals 


toilet 


. tur'gid. 


viewless . 


torsion 


turquoise 


vignet'te 



vigil 
viscid 
villain 
vineyard 

virile 
vital 
volley 
volume 

(vol-yum) 
voucher 
vouchsaTe 
vow' el 

waggon, or 
wagon 
wainscot 
waltzing 
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weapon 

weary 

weasel 

weighty 

wharfage 

whiffle 

wherry 

wheyey 

whiggism 

whimsey 

wholesortie 

wholly 

widgeon 

wincey 

wiry 

withal 

wizard 

woful 



wolfsbane ^J 

woollen ^\ 

woolly ^^ 

wrangling 

wrestle 

wringing 

wrinkle 

writhing 

wryneck 

yachting 
Yankee 
yeoman (^^-) 

zeal'ous 
zenith 
zephyr 
zigzag 
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■^^ 



Minings cmd DigHncUonfi, 



ibie, baTiBji ^mgli^ or power; 

skilful, 
ibel, a nuin^s Bame. 

iUiy, oompofled of air or Tapoor ; 

exposed to. the air ; sprightly. 
Ejiy,* the spiaoe where the \M^ 

of prej hiaUcl Aod hatch. 



Bowlder, Bonlder^ « largje roaod 
stone ; a mass of n6k» 
Altar,- tJie^ooBimiiaioii table in a J Bolder, jnore bold. 



JBoard» a thin plank; ataDle; 

food 4 the deck of a abip. 
Boied, did bore. 

Bold, brave; daring^ 
Bowkdy played at ^Qivria. 



ohnrch. 
Alter, to d)an|;e-: to vary. 

Anchor, an iiuCrnBMiit nsed for 

holding ships »t nest in water. 
Anker, a liquid measnre which 

varies fropKJ&lp 10 gallons. 

Anti,t against; contrary to; 

sometimes used lor arUe^ as in 

anticipste. 
Ante, before ; previons to. 

Assent, to agree to. 
Ascent, going up. 

Angnr, a soothsayer; one who 

foretells from signs. 
Auger, a tool uwd fnr boring 

holes in wood, &a 

Bald, without hair. 
Bawled, cried out. 

• This word It also prooonneed S-rS uid i^ri. It If also viitfen 
t TbMe aie only used in oompotitkm with other vovdi^ tnd t% oooMqMifly , 
to bo MoiiderBd M prQfftwt; 



Bridal, pertaining to a wed- 
ding ; a marriage Aas|. 
BEidle^ A |br a hone ; o. tafestcaim 

Brighten, to make brfgnC 
Biigbtom the most Mi^Qalib 
^ EngliBh watering-placei. 

Briton, a native of Britain. 
Britain, includes England, Wales, 
and Scotland. 

Brood, a flock of yoimg fowl. 
Brew^y did brew. 

Broom, a shrub; a besom. 
Brougham, a kind of modern 
carriage. 

Bunyan, a celebrated English 

writer. 
Bunion, a lump on the great toe. 
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Bury, to inter ; to put under 

ground. 
Ben7, a wild fruit ; ff fhiit 

CaUutf, A hardnesa of the skin 

irom iriction. 
CaUouB, hardened f nnieeling* 

Canon, a chnrch law ; a church 

Cannon, a piece of ordnance ; a 
great gun. 

Canvas,, coarse or hempen c1oth» 
Canvass, to go about to solicit ; 
to discnssr 

Caster, one who casts; a small 

wheel on the legs of futnhure. 

Gastory tb«. bearer f &kind of oil? 

Cellar^ a wine store. 
Seller, one who sells. 

Ceiling, the covering of a room^ 
SeidiB^^ eWfiiag as with wax. 






Coarser, meV0<9§iMRi; 

Courser, s-Tacer; »iwifthonab. 

Colour, as black, red, &c. 
Culler, one who oulls or seleeti* 

Cobble, to mend rooglilf. 
Coble, a small fishing boat 

Collar, fortheneefc. 
Choler, anger; bile. 

Council, a eonsultMida df peof^ 

assenlbled. 
Counsel, t7.to advise; Sr alawyw ; 

consultation. 



Censer,. r» ]^aii in* mduoh iiweiise 

it bnmed. 
Censor, one who eensarea or 

blames. 

Session, a sitthig. 

Cession,, a yielding ; a gpiving up. 

Chagrin, itt'-htimouf. 
Shagreeoy a, kind of leather; 
shark-skin. 

Cbanf|Ni^i »niee«p«ruingwfaie 
Chan^Mfi)^, gM. dpett lervd ooiin* 
try: 0|Mi»p oi.flat. 



Crewel, i. bait of woi^ted. 
. Cruel, fierce ; inhuman. 

I Crier, Cryer, one who cries; 

one who makes proclamation. 
; Cryer, a kind of hawk called tfatf 

faUxm gentUi 

I Current, a running stream. 
CurRint, * fmit 

Cypress, a kind of free. 
Cyprus', a thin, transparent biffck 
stuff; an island. 

• 
Demean, to make mean or low. 
Demesne, si manoi^lfoiise with the 

estate sontoondifig undei « 

lord. 

Discreet, prudent; cautious. 
Diflociete^ separate ^ .distinct. 

Dual, expreAiog'tiie'Munber Iwoi 
.Duel,r a kgjdi in single conxbat. 
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Fellow, a oompanion. 
Fdlioe, a earved piece in the 
circumference of a wheel. 

Philip, a man*B name. 
Fillip, a jerk of the fioger off 
the thumb. 

Find, to discover ; to sopplj. 
Fined, punished by payment of 
a fine. 

Floor, the finer part of meal. 
Flower, s. the blossom of a plant ; 
V, to flourish. 

Francis, a man^s name. 
Frances, a woman's name. 

Fouler, more foul. 
Fowler, one who shoots game 
birds, or wild fowL 

Fungous, spongy. 
Fungus, plants such as mush- 
rooms, &c. 

Galloon, akindoflaoe; a kind 

of narrow ribbon. 
Galleon, a kind of large Spanish 

ship with lofty stem and stem. 

Grater, a rough file. 
Greater, larger. 

Grizzly, of a gray colour. 
Grisly, frightiul; hideous. 

Grocer, a dealer in teas, &c. 
Grosser, larger; bigger. 

Guest, a visitor; one enter- 

tained« 
Guessed, oonjeotured. 



Indite^ to write ; to oompoae. 
Indict, to accuse ; to take legs 
proceedings against. 

Jury, a number of men (not lesi 
than twelve) stoom to declan 
the truth from the evidence 
before them. 

Jewry, Judea. 

Holy, devout ; just ; godly. 
Wholly, entirely. 

Lair, a wild beast's den, &o. 
Layer, a bed or stratum. 

Lessen, to make less. 
Lesson, a school task ; a pre- 
cept ; a severe lecture. 

Levee, a morning assembly of 

visitors. 
Levy, to raise or collect by 

authority. 

Lesser,* smaller. 

Lessor, one who granti a lease. 

Licence, leave; permission. 
License, to grant leave ; to give 
legal permission. 

Lien, a legal claim. 
Lion, a wild beast. 

Lowed, bellowed as oxen. 
Load, a burden; a measure. 

Lore, learning, doctrine. 
Lower, more low. 

Lyre, a musical instrument 
Liar, one who utters falsehooda 



* Thit word, though eridfliiUj « corruption, cannot Im dllaurdtd. Attilioill 
alwaTi write the Leuer Jaia, 
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Mantle, adoak. 
Mantel, a chimney-pieoe. 

Manor, a domain ; a district. 
Manner, method; custom. 

Mare, female of borse. 
Major, ch^f magistrate. 

Biarshal, the highest military 

rank. 
Martial, warlike ; brave. 

Martin, a man's name. 
Marten, a bird like a swallow ; 
a weasel. 

Mattrass, a chemical vessel. 
Mattress, a kind of bed. 

Medal, a coin-shaped piece of 
metal given as a reward. 

Meddle, to interfere in the affairs 
of others. 

Meddler, one who meddles. 
Medlar, a fruit like a pear. 

Meter, an instrament for meting 

or measuring. 
Metre, Meter, poetical measure ; 

yerse. 

Mettle, spirit; courage. 

Metal, as iron, tin, gold, silver, &c. 

Mighty, powerful. 
Mity, having mites. 

Miner, a worker in a mine. 
Minor, one under legal age. 

Missel, the mistletoe ; an ever- 
green plant. 

MissUe, that which can be thrown 
from the hand as a weapon of 
defence. 



Mucus, a slimy fluid. 
Mucous, like mucus ; slimy, yis*- 
oous. 

Muscle, a fleshy fibre in animals; 

a mussel. 
Mussel, a small fish. 

Ode, a song or poem. 
Owed, did owe. 

Otter, a small animaU 
Ottar, oil of roses. 

Pact, a contract ; a covenant. 
Packed, placed in order ; selected 
unjustly. 

Panel, a small piece sunk from 
the surface in carpentry, wain- 
scoting, &c.; a flat board 
used by a painter instead of 
canvas; a jury-roll. 

Pannel, a kind of rustic saddle ; 
a jury-roll. 

Pencil, for writing or drawing. 
Pensile, hanging down. 

Pendant, anything hanging ; 

an ear-ring. 
Pendent, hanging; projecting. 

Petre, nitre; saltpetre. 
Peter, a man's name. 

Pilot, one who guides a ship 
into or out of harbour, along 
a dangerous coast, &c. 

Pilate, a man's name. 

Plaintiff, one who complains (in 

law). 
Plaintive, mournful. 

Practice, the act of doing. 
Practise, to do habitually. 
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Frier, one who pries into. 
Pnor, former; a monk who is 
the head of a convent 

Primmer, nK)re prim, more af- 
fectedly nice. 
Primer, a first book. 

Profit, gain; advantage. 
Prophet, one who foretells, 

Pnnj, yonng ; little and weak. 
Puisne, a junior judge. 

Rabbit, a small bmrowing 

animal. 
Rabb«t, a term in carpentry. 

Rapt, emtiptnred. 
Rapped, did rap ; knoeked. 
Wrapped, folded up. 

Rappee, one who raps; a 

knocker. 
Wrapper, a loose outer garment. 

Riding, exercise on liorseback ; 

the district inspected by an 

exoise-offioe)^. 
Riding, one of the three divisions 

df Yorkshire, 

Rode, did ride. 
Rowed, didjM>w, 

dailer, that ^hich sails ; a ship. 
Sailor, a seaman ; mariner. 

Salter, one who srits or sells sal2< 
Psalter, a book of psalms. 

Season, one of the four di^isleDs 

of the year; a time. 
Seizin^ a; iaw term eigmfying 

possession. 



Senior, (sfin-yor), older. 
Seignior, . (sSn-yur), a foreign 
title equivalent to Lard. 

Silly, simple; foolish. 
Scilly, a group of islands off the 
coast of CornwalL 

Sold, did sell* 

Soled, furnibhed with a sole^ 

Sower, one who sows seed. 
Sewer, one who sews cloth. 

Staid, steady ; did stay ; grave. 
Stayed, remained ; did stay. 

Sterling, pure ; of good quality. 
Stirling, a county of Scotland. 

Straighten, to make strai^^ 
Straiten, to make narrow. 

Succour, 8. aid, help ; 9. to aid. 
Sucker,, a young shoots 

Symbol^ a type ; a sign. 
Cymbal, a hollow brass, basin- 
like musical instrument. 

Sword, a weapon of defends. 
Soared, flew aloft. 

Trier,. ott» who tries er examioee 
Trior^ one appointed by a law 

court to examine the challenges 

to ajury paneL 

Venu&» the goddess of be&uty. 
Venous, pertaming to the Veifls. 
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Dissyllables. 



■* I « <<< fa 



Often confounded m sotmd or sense. 



AoMi6, to agree to; to 6ottipTy 

with ; to aasent. 
Exceed, to sorpiifls ; to eicd. 



Adapt', to make apt or fit. 
Ailept, one who U apt or has 
atiained profioienoy. 

Advice,* oonnftel, opinion. 
Advise, to inform ; to persoade. 

Affeol, to act npon; to inove 
the passions or feelings. 

E^TecV, s, the resnlt of an action ; 
V. to accomplish ; to produce. 

Allay', to lay down ; to qniet. 
Alley (al-ly), a narrow passage. 
Ally' (a1-ti\ to bind together by 
friendidup or treaty. 

Alleys, plara) of k\\ej. 
Allies, states which have entered 
into a league or treaty. 

Allode, tofaantat. 

Elude, to escape fVOm ; to shun. 

An'nals, yearly recof-ds. 



An'nnais, plants that die evety town. 



year ; books published yearly. 

An'tic, ao{;. odd ; fimoifnl ; •• a 

bnffoon ; a trick. 
Antique, (an-teek') old ; ancient 



Assay, s. to try ; to weigh anen- 
rately; v, trial, examination. 

Essay, n. a theme ; «. to try tf 
attempt. 

ballad, a simple song. 

Bal'let, (bal^lay) a HtUd ball ; a 

kind of dancing scene* 
Bal'lot, a small ball or ticket 

used in voting. 

Baron, a baronet ; a lord* 
BaiTen, unfruitful, sterile. 

Beacon, (belLn) a light to direct 
seamen ; a fire. 

Beckon, (bek'n; s. a fire which 
warns of danger ; v. to signal 
with the head or hand. 

Bidding, commanding. 
Biding, remaining or waiting. 

Borrow, (bor'-ro) to obtain any- 
thing as a loan. 
Borough, (bur'-ro) a corporate 



Burrow, (bur'-ro) to make holes 
in the ground at tabbits. 

Braid, to weave or plait. 
Bra^ycd, did bray (as an l«s)« 



* Id • grwt iramber of words e tJCdomct * when thej arc used u veili% ivhidh 
itmmttMMitefiirMflCtlwifortf* sad toBMtiiiMt tehtng* tbft aoocat 
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Breachei, openingB ; violation of 

law contraot, &c. 
Breeches, C&riec^) a portiom of 

man's diWs. 

Bordw., 1 what i. Sow; both 

Bmthm l ^^™ *^® ^®" mdia- 

'J criminatel/, 

(kh9i% a plot; a small party 
nnited for some secret design. 

Gamble, a large chain which holds 
a ship to her anchor ; a sub- 
marine telegraph. 

Carat, a small weight used in 

jewelleiy. 
Caret, a mark (a) nsed in 

correcting an omission in 

writing. 
Carrot, an eatable root. 

Chalet, Cs^u-^1/} a cottage. 
Challis, (shal-li) an elegant 

twilled fine woollen fabric used 

for ladies dresses. 
Chalice, (chal'-is) the communion 

cup. 

Con'cert, an agreement ; a mu> 

sical entertainment. 
Con'sort, a wife or husband; a 

companion. 

Coolie, an Indian carrier or 
porter; a Chinese labourer who 
has gone to other countries. 

C00II7, without heat or warmth. 

Cor'all the shells of a kind of 

marine animals. 
Cho^mli belen^g to a dhour. 



Crevice, (krev'-is)^ a narrow 

opening. 
Crevasse, (hrev-a*')^ a deft in 

a glacier. 

Critic, one skilled in judging of 
the quality of anything. 

Critique, (crit-eek)^ a critical 
juagment. 

Descent, respectable; becoming. 
Descent', lineage ; progress 

downward. 
Dissent', to disagree. 

Defer', to postpone ; to delay. 
Differ, to be unlike ; to disagree. 

Demain, Demesne, (de-mdn', 
dem-en'), a manor-house with 
adjacent lands under a lord. 

Domain, (do-man')^ dominion ; 
estate; empire. 

Demur*, to delay ; to hesitate ; 

to object to legal proceedings 

by expressing doubts. 
Demu're, grave ; very serious. 

Device, scheme ; contrivance. 
Devise; to contrive; to be- 
queath (see advice). 

Dire, dreadful; dismal. 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Di'vers, several ; sundry ; many. 
Divers'ei different; nnlikd. 

£merge, to rise out of; to issue 

from. 
Immerge, to plunge into water. 



DISSTLLLABLE8. 



4r 



Dying*, expiring. 

Djeingy oolonring ; tinging. 

Errand^' a message. 
Eirant, wandering; roving* 

Esther, the clear npper ur; a 
fluid supposed to fill all spaoe 
above the atmosphere. 

Either,* ^e'- ther or l*-ther)^ one 
of two ; the one or the other. 

Extant, still exbtiug. 
Extent, compass; balk. 

Fisher, one who fishes ; a man*s 

name, 
fissure, a deft or crack. 

Gam'ble, to practise gaming; 
Gam'bol, to leap and skip ; to 
plaj or frisk. 

ftaelie, (jrafo-t%), tlie lan-» 
gnage used in tlie Hi^h- 
ULI1& of Scotland; pertain- 
ing to the Gael. 

Gal^c, pertaining to Gaul or 
France. 

Gristle (gris'l), a soft elastic 
substance in animals; carti- 
lage. 

Gricale (griz*l)^ a gray colour. 

G<gnu8, a class of animals or plants 

embracing many species. 
GSnius, having superior abilities. 



German, (jer^»man)^ related by 
blood ; a native of Germany. 

Germane, {jer^man)^ veryap- 
propriate or suitable. 

r 

Gourd, a plant and its frdt. 
(rored, did gore. . 

Halloo (hal-loo')^ to make a 

loud exclamation. 
Hallow (hal-lsj^ to make holy 
flftlo, a kind of circle often seen 

around the sun, moon, &c. 

Ha^ren, a harbour. 

Heav^en, the abode of the blessed. 

Heron, a large long-necked bird. 
Herring, a well-known fish. 

Hu'man, belonging to knanl 
Huma'ne, kind; ^nevolent. 

Jester, one who Jests. 
Gesture, action accompanying 
speech. 

Lggion, a body of soldiers. 
Legend, an inscription; a tradi- 
tion. 

Idle (I'dl)^ unemployed; averse 
to labour. 

Idol (tdvZ)^ an image used for 
worship. 

Idyl, Idyll ({'(fo'^, a short pas- 
toral or narrative poenu 



Gen'tle, of mild fedings. 
Genteel', polite ; having polished 

mannera. . Instance, an exam pit. 

Gentile, all people except Jewi. | Instants, moments. 

- • Th«M of thit word for mmA, u, **<m elth«c sidi **!• 
BM J b« MiuidNid Mtebliahid. 

t Thii woid ii tlao wittliBf«rri<l« 
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Kernel, the inner j»ari. 
Colonel {kur'-nelj^ a nulkiuy 
officer. 

Lore, learning. 
Lower) morebw. 

Lnmbar, pertidning to the loins. 
Lumber, anythinc cmnbersooie 

or nseless ; timber after being 

cat down. 

Missal (mu'aQ, the mass-book. 
MissOe, (mWii)^ that which can 

be thrown from the hand as a 

weapon of defence. 

Kanghty, penrerae; ▼eiy skis* 

chievons. 
Knotty, baidng knots. 

Keth'er, lower. 
Neither, soleithei^ 

NaVvj, alaboarer. 
Nftvy, the whole iditps of any 
nation. 

Palate (paVat)^ the roof of the 
month; table: 

Pallet, PallettejCjparet), aboard 
on which painters mix paints, 

Mlet (pat^t)^ an under mat- 
tress of straw; a mean bed. 

Pastor^ a shepherd ^ a olexgy* 

man. 
Pastord, grazing ground. 

Patience, calm endnrancs. 
Patients, those who safier; those 
mder medi(»d treatment. 



Peasant, a mstie ; a «mdStf^ 

man. 
Pheasant, a kmd of burd. 

Pearl .(^erlX « Yidiiable white 
gem; a white fihn on the 
^ye; a kSmi of emalf printbg 
type. 

Peril, danger; haaird. 

Por'tnif , a picture dmwn tttm 

life. 
Portray^ to draw in colours ; to 

describe vividfy in words. 

Prem'isB, P^em'lse, an ante- 
cedent proposition or state- 
ment. 

Premise (pre-noz)^ to make an 
introduction. 

Princes, the plural of prince. 
Piineese^, the feminine of priaosi 

Presence, the bebg present. 
Presents, things presented. 

* 

PkOT^ost, the head of a nalver* 
sity: the head ot a veyai 
burgh. 

Provost (pro-w/ or pn^^oti)^ 
one who superintends the ex* 
ecmtioBS in an amy or anavy. 

Proceed, to go fbrward. 
Precede, to go before* 

Bacer, one who runs; • iaee» 

. AOfia» 
Bazor, a kind of knife iun4 £• 

shaving* 
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plmid#r» npht. 
RaVen, Bayin, « weU*known 
bird like aUrge oow. 

RaTiog^ B4;"Hf G'^ ' madmaii). 
Bayine Cra-t;M7i')i a deep ditch. 

Seadiiii^' HKpTtubiff wiitton 
language ak>«d.. 

Heading (red'-ding)^ the capital 
town of Berkshire. 

Be«MBf proof; oxobm; oanMi. 
Besin (rez-)^ a sabstanco irhich 

flows from trees in a liquid 

state. 

Bengal, Ungly*. 

Begale, to entertiUD in a regal or 
somptaoos manner; to refresh. 

Beoedc, to go baok ; to retom. 
Be-seed, to seed a crop again or 
the second time. 



BeHoi, thing! ktpi 

branoe. 
Relicts, widows. 



m ramenH 



Itiband, Bibband, ftibboi* a 
nairow stripe of silk. 

Boac, to l)ftwl} to how! aa a 

beast. 
Bower, one who rOws. 

8ayonr, taste; odoor. 
Sayionr, one who saves; Christ 
our Bedeemer. 



Qal^nge, monoy paid to those 

who assist in saving m shipi 

Selvagi^ Sohredge^ a border on 

doth. • 

Sefel)^, one w%o cams ffgnres. 
8oiil|Miirey the art of carving 
figoiee; carredweik. 

Sen'tiy, a sentinel ,* a leldiar on 
Gentniy, a hmidred yeiUK, 

Series, a snccession of things 
followmg each other by some 
order or law, 

Sen^s, watery ; wheyey. 

SeriQaSi grave, solemn* 

Sewerf («oo'-er), a drain of 

passage for water. 
Sower ^ («o'-<rX one ^ho so we 

seeQ. 
Sewer (w'-er)^ one who sews or 

uaeB a needle. 

Statue (s^f-a), that which if 
made to stand ; a carved like- 
ness of a person. 

Statute (stat'Oty^ a written 

IMSIt 

Stature (^ta^-ik)^ the height of 
anyone. 



^ a tale or narrative ; a 
Stoiy^ L flotitioos tale ; a set of 
Storey! T rooms on same floor or 

^ leveL 



• Hm Utt Bpcilling Memi to 1m noct In vie at praent. 

t Thlt word iairaryoftfliioorrupteil Into «A«r« In speUing and pronimdattoa 

f Tliit w«xd if now ftlwayi wxitLea^stmy, 
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canning. 
Subtile (sub'rtif)^ fine ; thin or 
nure; shrewd. 

Subtiiert eom|MUitive of tnbtle. 
Sutler, one who follows an armv 
and sells provisions, to 

Snrplicei a clergyman's white 

garment. 
Surplus, excess above what is 

required. 

Talons, claws of birds of pre/. 
Talents, abilities. 

Tarry, (tar^) to remain; to 
sojourn. 

Tarry, (twr-ey) smeared with 
tar. 

Tenor, the general course or 
drift of anything. 

Tenure, the conditions of pos- 
session. 

Tide, time; the alternate ebb 

and flow of the sea. 
Tied, did tie ; united. 

Travel (traA/-el), to make a 

journey or voyage. 
Travail (^ov'-aZ), v. to toil, to 

suffer great pain ; # . excessive 

labour. 



TreatiseX^tel'-fiv), a book on a 
oert^ subject. 

Treaties .(^reat'-ev), plural of 
treaty; compacts or agree- 
ments between nations. 



Yenal, that may be 'bought. ~ 
Yenial, (vended) pardonablt. 



Yial, a phial or small bottle. 
Yid, a musical instrument; a 
vioHn. 



Wade, to walk through water. 
Weighed, tried the weight of« 



Yirgin, a young maiden, 
Yergingf coming near (0. 



Wether, a sheep. 

Weather, state of the atmosphete. 



Whether, which of the two. 
Whither, to what place. 



Wicked, cruel. . 
Wicket, a small gate made of 
wickerwQrk.. 



The UttCT qiening leema at pt^int nUMtlii QM 
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TRISYLLABIC TESXa 


abeyance 


. ambassage 


assemblage 


abhorrence 


ambi'tious 


asthmatic 


abolish 


am'ethyst 


asunder 


abridgment 


amorous 


asylum 


abstinence 


amulet 


a'theist 


accepfance 


anal/se 


atro^cious 


accession 


an'cestor 


attorneys 


ac'cident 


anecdote 


audacious 


accom'plice 


antarc'tic 


au'dience 


accoutre 


an'terooin 


auspices 


accustom 


antidote 


auspic'ious 


achieving 


an'titype 


av'alanche 


ac'olyte 


apartPment 


av'arice 


acquies'ce 


Ap'ennines 


avenue 


a'creage 


apos'tle 


axiom • 


adequate 


ap'othegm 




address'ee 


ap'petite 


bach'elor 


adjacent 


aquat'ic 


bandit'ti 


ag^grandize 


aq'ueduct 


bar'barous 


aggravate 


aqueous 


barrica'de 


aggregate 


aquiline 


bas'ilisk 


aggriev'ed 


archan'gel 


battal'ion \ 


aer'onaut 


ar'chetype 


ba/onet 


allegiance 


artisan 


beauteous 


alleging 


. ascend'ant 


besot'ted 


al^manac 


as'inine 


besieger 


alphabet 


assas'sin 


bev'erage 
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biassed, or 


catechism 


colonel 




biased 


cathe'dral 


colos'sus 




bigamist 


cau'terize 


colonna'de 




bigoted 


cavalier^ 


commit'tee 




bissek'tile 


cel'ebrate 


com'petent 




biv'ouae 


cenobite 


complaisant 




blamabla 


cenotaph 


concur'rence 




blasphemous 


centred, or 


concussion 




blissfully 


centered 


condescend^ 




bounteous 


chamomile 


condens'er 




bicycle 


chandelier' 


confiscate§ 




broccoli 


chan'nelled 


connoisseur 




Britan^nic 


charlatan 


{kon-ts-soar) 




buccanier^* 


chastisement 


con'science 




bucoWc 


chilliness 


conta'gious 




buoy^aney 


Christendom 


contrition 






chronicle 


coquettish 




Cal'vinist 


chrysalis 


cor^allinq 




cancellate 

* • 


chrysolite 


cormoraiU; 




cannibal * 


cigarettes 


coterie 




cano'rous 


cinnamon 


counterfeit 


1 


ran'ticle 


civilly 


coura'geougi 




capric'ious 


clamorous 


cour'tesy 




capuchin^ 


coales'ce 


cred%lQ 




(s^en) 


coch'ineal 


criticism 




carbineerf 


codicil 


crucial 




car'tSage 


cognizance 


crucible 


1 


cassia 


coUis^ion 


crystalUntt 


'• 


cassi'n^t 


(-hjEfk-) cuirassier^ 


1 


caL'alegue 


col'loquy 


{kTvim^^ee^y 


1 
[ 

1 


• or btiaxmeer. f or 


cardbineo'. t See page 64. § con'- or con/ii'- 
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cur^iier 
cutide 
cynfcal 
cylinder 

daPfodil 

debar'rfed 

dec'alogue 

deci^sive 

decoctidn 

decollate 

decorous 

decrepit 

defenceless 

defensive 

deference 

deficient 

dePiftite 

deity 

delegate 

delic'tous 

demeanour 

den^iaen 

denou^ment*^ 

dentifrice 

depredate 

descend^ant ■ 

des'perate 

desU^«ud«* 

detefa^iott 

• den'-oo-mang. 



det'onate 

devastate 

devel'opj 

diffident 

dilem^ma 

dil'igence 

dispirit 

di'ocese 

discern'ment 

disciple 

discipline 

discre'tion 

disfranchise 

dishabiW^ 

dishevel 

dis^sident 

dissipate 

doggerel 

domicile 

dramat^ic 

du'ellist 

duteous 

eccen^ic 

ec'stasy 

edifice 

efferves'de 

effloresce 

egotist {¥ or eo 

elix'ir 

t d^^-va,tutfc ' 



elKpsis 

el'oquence 

embar'rEkss 

em^bassy 

embeWish 

emphatic 

endeavour 

enervate^ 

ennol)le 

en'signcy 

enthral'ted 

entrapping 

entrepot f-pff) 

envel'op 

en'vel5pe 

enven'om 

ep'aulet 

epilogue 

ep'isode 

epis'tle 

ep'itaph 

equipage 

escala'ae 

es^quimaux 

essayist 

etiquet'te 

eu'charist 

eulogy 
'; evilly 
excheq'uer 

t Often written d&vekpi. 
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excresc^aice 


gar'rison 


hybridous 


excretion 


. garrulous 


hydrauFic 


ex'orcise 


gaseous 


hjr'drogen 




gazetteer' 


hypocrite 


face'tious 


gel'atine 


hyster'ics 


factitious 


genteel'ly 


hyena 


fallacious 


gestation 


iam'bic 


fallacy 


gos'siping 


iambus 


fanat'ic 


grammat'ic 


i'cicle 


farc'ical 


guarantee' 


iciness 


fascinate 


guillotinet 


idiom 


feasible 


gymnas'tic 


ignes'cent 


fero'cious 




irlative 


feud'alism 


hal'cyon 


iUic'it 


filament 


harassing 


illusion 


final'e 


harpsichord 


im'becile 


foliage 


hastily 


immolate 


foren'sic 


heartiness 


impellent 


forestalling 


Hebra'ic 


im'precate 


frang'ible 


hec'atomb 


incep'tion 


fricassee' 


hegi'ra 


incentive 


fu'chsia 


hem'orrhage 


impromp'tu 


fusilier' 


hemorrhoids 


incessant 




homicide 


incision 


ga'iety* 


horrible 


incrassate 


galaxy 


housewifery 


in'cubus 


gallantry 


howitzer 


indict'ment 


gal'loping 


huguenot 


initial 


garot'ter, or 


hurricane 


in'nocence 


garroter 


hyacinth 


innox'ious 


• or ga/yfty. f gU'^yo^ten^ 





interce'de 

inter'stice 

intriguer 

invalid 

ir'rigate 

inve%le 

i^singlass 

jeal'ousy 

jeopardy 

Jesuit 

jewelled 

journeyman 

Juda'ism 

kilogram 
knight-er'rant 

la^id 

labyrinth 

lacerate 

laity 

larceny 

lassitude 

laureate 

lazily 

leprosy 

lethargic ' 

leveret? 

libellous 

Libyan 
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lieuten^ant 

Hg'ament 

likelihood 

lineage 

liquefy 

liquorice 

litany 

logarithm 

loqua^cious 

lu'bricate 

lucubrate 

luculent 

ludicrous 

lyce'um 

lyd'ian 

lymphat'ic 

mac'erate 

machinate 

machinist 

madon^na 

mag'ical 

maintenance 

malign^ly 

manoeuvre 

mar'itime 

marmalade 

marshalled 

marshalsea 

martyrdom 
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marvellous 

masquera'de 

mas^sacre 

matricide 

medium 

membranous 

menda^cious . 

mephitic 

mer'riment 

metai'lic 

mefaphor 

Michaelmas 

microscope 

mignonet'te, 

milleped 

militia 

millionaire 

mischievous 

misdemean' 

mis'tletoe 

mittimus 

mnemon'ic 

mod'eller 

modiWion 

moi'ety 

Moham'med 

molasses 

monkeyed 

monogram 

monograph 
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morphia 


obloquy 


overhftiit 


mcartgagee' 


obsequies 


oViform 


moveable 


obsolete 


oxygen 


mucilage 


Occident 




mulat/to 


occupants 


pachal'ic 


Mus^suhnan 


occurrence 


palatial 


myrmidon 


oc'ular 


palisa'de 


mystery 


oculist 


palliasse* 


mythical 


odious 


palliate 




odium 


pal'triness 


narrative 


omelet 


pamphleteer^ 


nauseate 


omniHc 


pan^theism 


nebulous 


omniscient 


pap/rus 


nectarine 


op'erate 


par'achute 


neophyte 


ophthalmic 


paraffin 


nicety 


opossum 


paragon 


nitrogen 


opportu'ne 


paradigm 


nocuous 


op'posite 


parallax 


nomadic 


optic'ian 


parallel 


non^cbaiaace 


op'ulence 


Paris'ian 


nonde$cript 


oracle 


par'oquet 


nonpareil^ 


orchestra 


paroxysm 


nu'cleus 


or'tson 


parricide 


nullify 


ormolu {-iac/) 


partisan 


nunnery 


or'rery 


passerine 


nymphe'an 


oscillate 


patriarch ' 


.' 


osier {d^zJU-^ patric'iao 


obei'saitce 


osseous 


pau'city 


ob'eKsk 


outbal^ance 


paviPion 


obliquely 


overaw'e 


paVior 



Also (gelled paillaMe (^pat^af). 



ped^agdgufe 

pedestal 

pelican 

pellu^cid 

pendulum 

penitefnce 

pentateuch 

pentecost 

percep'tive 

pertgee 

peren'nial 

perilous 

per'meate 

permis'sive 

pernic'ious 

persistence 

persuasion 

pet'rify 

pharmacy 

phlegmat'ic 

philippic 

phonetic 

phos'phorus 

photograph 

phthisical {lis! 

physical 

physic'ian . 

picturesq'ue 

pit'eous 

pioneer 



pitiless 
pinnacle 
placable 
plebe'ian 
pleb'iscite 
plen'teous 
pleonasm 
pleurisy 
pneumat'ics 
poign'ancy 
polypus 
poUu'tion 
pon'derous 
porphyry 
portcuHis 
portentous 
possessions 
postliumous 
postiKon 
potassic 
preceded 
prec'edence 
precipice 
preten'sion 
•)pretentious 
. precocious 
prel'acy 
prime'val 
privi'lego 
probos'ds 



m 

proce'dure 

proficient 

promena'de 

prompt'itude 

propagate 

prosa'ic 

pros'elyte 

prototype 

psalmody 

(W- or sam!) 
pseudonym 
puerile 
puissance 
pumic'eous 
putrescent 
putrefy 
pyr'amid 
pyri'tes 
Pyth'ian 

quadrature 

quas'sia 

querulous 

quiescent 

quintes'sence 

quin'tuple 

quiz'zical 

. ra'cineds 
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raillery ' 


rhetoric 


ransolnless 


rheumatism 


rarefy 


rhythmical 


rateable 


rigorous 


recension 


risible 


recherche 


rivalling 


{ra-^sher-shd) rottenness 


rec'ipe 


ruthlessly 


reci'tal 




recompense 


sac'cljarine 


recusant, or 


sacrament 


rec'usant 


sacrifice 


refugee 


sacrilege 


regicide 


saga'cious 


regulate 


sat ellite 


refig^ion 


satrapy 


relievo 


scandalous 


remissness 


sceptical 


remorseriess ^ 


schismatic 


rendezvous 


scholastic 


repartee' 


scholium 


repellent 


scimitar 


replevin 


scintilla 


reprieved 


scurrilous 


reservoir 


serei?sion 


res'inous 


secrecy 


reticence 


sedativQ 


retroc'e'de 


sedulous 


reverie 


sensuous 


rhapsody 


sententious 



sentinel 

separate 

sepulchre 

severance 

sheki nah, or 

shechinah 

signaller 

silliness 

simile 

sinecure 

sinewy 

sinister 

sirocco 

solitaire 

solstitial 

somnolence 

sonneteer' 

sophistry 

sorcery 

soup-tureen 

specimen 

speculum 

sponginess 

stimulus 

stimulant 

stratagem 

strategy 

stupify, or 

stupefy 

suasibl6 



submission 

successor 

subpoena 

succinctly 

su'icide 

sufferance 

suffragan 

sumptuous 

superse'de 

surcingle 

surveillance 
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tes'selate 

Teuton'ic 

the'atre 

tobacco 

tol'erant 

tragedy 

tranquillize 

tranquilness 

transcendent 

treacherous 

tricolor, or 
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(sur-vat-yans) tricolour 
/ . 11* 



syc amore 

sycophant 

syllabus 

syllogism 

symmetry 

symphony 

synagogue 

synonym, or 

synonyme 

synthesis 



tunnelling 

turbulent 

turreted 

tutelage 

typify 

tyranny 

ulcerate 

umbrageous 

umbrella 

unbias 

utensil 



/ • 



vac cinate 
vacillate 



tac iturn 

tambourine 

tangible 

tapestry 

technical f^/^^'->vacuum 

tepefy vehicle 

termagiant venomous 

terrific vendible 



veneermg 

Venetian 

ven'tilate 

ventricle 

vera'cious 

vermilion 

ves'tibule 

vicinage 

victualled 

vigilant 

villanous, or 

villainous 

vinegar 

vinaigret'te 

viscountess 

vitreous 

vitiate 

vitrify 

vocable 

volca'no 

waggonet'te 

wed'nesday 

whirligig 

window-sill 

witticism 

worshipper 

zo'diac 

zoUverein 

zoophyte 
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TRISYLLABIO PABONYMES. 



AD^Dftlist, one who writes aimals. 
Analyst, one who ion^yses. 



BnPfalo, a wild ox. 
Buffalo, lui importanl American 
sea-port. 

Calendar, an alinanao. 
Calender, a machine for giYing 
a gloiis or smoothness to cloth. 

Casino* a small conntiy honse ; a 

builotug for social meetings. 
Cassino, 4gameatcttds. 

Chronicle, a record: 
Chronical, ofkmgBtniiding 

Com'plement, that which com- 
pletes ; foU number or quantity. 

Compliment, an expression of 
regard or courtesy. 

Con'fident, confiding ; trusting. 
Confidant,* one entrodted. 

Coun'sellor, a lawyer, a bar- 
rister : one who counsels. 
CounclUef^ a oMunberof « conuciL 

Du'alist^ one who belief es in two 
gods, one good, the other bad. 

Duellist, ofle who fights in single 
combat. 

Divisor, the numbef that is to 

be (ft haa beea ditided into 

another. 
Devisor, one who bequeaths or 

wills. 
Deviser, ta» wbo plans or 

schemes. 



Mecmings a/nd Distinctums, 

Lineament| a distingoishii^ fea- 

tute. 
Lfaimeiit, an ointment. 



Orada, one famed for wiadpui. 
Auricle, an ear*, a cavity of the 
h^ftkt. 

Fas^saUe, that may be (Musdd; 

tolerable* 
Passible, capable of feeling, or 

receiving impreBsion^ 

Prinoipftl, dhief ; one who takes 

a leading parL 
Principle, a fundamental troth; 

a settled rule of actioii. 

Prophecy^ aomethiag predicted. 
Prophesy, to foretell ; to predict. 

Radical, original; i!mplantedby 

natut*. 
ftadidCf A little root^ • 

Sallabld, <hat may be avled 

through-; navigable 
Saleable, Salable,, fit lor saM. 

Serial, ft '"book comifig (Mt in 

^tft; k periodical. 
Cereal, agraittcrop. 

Tu'tonltiB, ' an artificial ^dbk 

i^Vee Itii Ancient AUi^ 
Tombloos, fnllofhills.^ 



^ This «DKt If ^ntoaUy aeewud on tkt lut SyUabto. 
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TRISYLLABLES, 
Often eonfoimded in sormd or sensB. 



Accepting, taking; receiving. 
Excepting, taking out; object- 
ing to. 

Acceding, complying Tvith. 
Exceeding, surpassing, excel- 
ling ; going beyond. 

Adapted, suited ; made suitable. 
Adopted, taken as one's own. 

Adherence, steady attachment to. 
Adherents, those who adhere ; 
followers; partisans. 

Accidence (ak'-M-ens), a small 
book containing the elements 
of grammar. 

AccxdeatB^aJc^'Sid-enU) chances; 
mishaps. 

Addition, something added. 
Edition, copies of a book printed 
at the same time. 

Affable, courteous ; condescend- 
ing. 
Effable, that can be explained. 

Affected, acted upon ; aimed at. 
Effected, brought to pass; ac- 
complished. 

Allusion, a hint : reference to. 
Illusion, fake show ; mockery. 

Ap'posite, fit, appropriate: 
Opposite, contrary ; in front. 



Assist^ance, help, relief, aid. 
Assistants, those who assist. . 

Attend'ance, the act of attending 

or waiting upon ; service. 
Attendants, persons who attend. 

• 

Candid, noble, fair, sincere. 
Candied, preserved with sugar. 

Capital, chief. 

Capitol, the" temple of Jupiter 

at Rome ; the Senate House of 

the United States. 

Cav'iller, one who cavils or makes 

frivolous objections. 
Cavalier (cav'-a-Zecr^, a knight. 

Cur'rier, one who dresses tanned 

leather. 
Courier (koo'-re-er), a messenger 

sent in haste. 

Cop'ula, the word (in Logic) 
which unites the subject with 
the predicate of a proposition. 

Cu'pola, a roof or vault of a 
building ; a dome. 

Courtesy (Jcwr^'te-se), courtly or 
elegant manners ; civility ; 
an act of civility or respect. 

Courtesy (kurt'-se), 8, an act of 
respect or reverence made by 
females ; v. to make a oonrtesy 

5 
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Deceased, {de-^ees'-d^^ a person 

dead. 
Diseased (dis-eagt'd), affected 

with illness. 

Defer^ritig, portponiBg. 
Dirfenng, disagreeing, 

Ddenttce, iwpect ; submission* 
Diflferenoe, disagreement ; the 

exoess Df one thmg above 

another. 

Depend'ant, one who depends or 

relies on another. 
Dependent, subject to; relying 

on{ subordinate. 

£ffusion, the act of pouring out. 
Infusion, act of infusing ; in- 
spiration. 

Elicit, to draw out of; to de- 
duce by reason or argument. 
Illicit, illegal, not lawful. 

Eluding, escaping from ; avoid- 
ing. 
Eluding, mocking, deceiving. 

Emerging, nsing out of^ 
Immeiging, plunging into. 

Emigrant, one who migrates 
from his native country. 

Immigrant, one who migrates 
or vemoYes into a ^untiy* 

Sm'lnence, a Ma^ ground; 
distinction ; a title of honour. 

Im'miuttice, near at hand; threat- 
ening to fttt or o«cnr. 



Envelop, (en-v^Z'-up), to hide: 

to cover or fold in. 
Envelope (en'-vd-Cp)^ that 

whicrfi «nraqps : the cover of 

a letter. 

Eternise, ft. Vodily eaterBoa for 
health; v. to train bjruae; to 
labour. 

Exorcise, to drive mway evil 
spirits. 

Eruption, « brealdag forth: a 
breaking out of ctpota oa the 
skin. 

Irmptioli, a breaking into : a 
sudden incursion. 

Gam'bling, practising gaming. 
Gam'boilmg, frisldng ; a Click- 
ing. 

Invalid (in'Val'-id)yWeak ; or of 
no value, weight or cogency. 

Invalid (in'vorUed)^ one weak 
or disabled by sickness or of 
wounds from the effecta of 
active services. 

GlfltinouF, sticky like glne. 
Giut'tonous, greedy in eating. 

Impos'tor, one who imposes 

upon the public ; a dieat. 
Imposture, impo^ion, icattd. 

Invade, to attaak ia one*a own 

territory. 
Inveighed, railed or 4edaiffied 

againstb 



TAISYLLABLSS. 



JaooDin, one of • party (A vio- 
lent revolutionists in France : 
a demagogue. ^ 

Jacobite, an adherent of James 11. 
and his family. 

Ughtnmg^ an electric flash in 

the air. 
Lighteoingy making less heavy. 

Notable, worthy of note ; well- 
known. 
Not'able, active; industrious. 

Ordnance (prd'-wmce), cannon, 

artillery. 
Ordinance (or'-cKtt-ance), a nde 

established by authority. 

PatieBoe, the being patient 
Patients^ aickpenoos. 

Pop'nlaoe, the people. 
PopidoQS, full of people; thickly 
mhiUnted. 

Preceding,* going before. 
P^coceediog, going forward. 

Preaoriptiea, theactofpresorib* 
ing; a recipe. 

Proscription, the act of pro- 
scribing or dooming to death, 
or outlawry. 

Barity (rare-i-ty^ state of being 
rare; a thing valued lor its 
scarceness. 

Barity (raar'-i^ty)^ thinness, sub- 
tlety ; opposed to dethtity, 

Bec'oIIect, to call to mind, or 

remembrance. 
Be'oottecti to collect again 



Reflection, 
Eeflexion, 
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the act of beodinp 
back after striklnfi 
against a snrfiioe { 
attentive oon8i« 
deration; censure 
or reproach. 



Salary, wages, hire. 
Celery, a kitchen vegetaUe with 
a crisped leaf. 

Series, (strez)^ thin^rs Mowing 
in accordance with certain fixed 
laws. 

Serious, grave, solemn. 

SSrous, thin, watery. 

Spacious («p5'-sAe-t»), roomy, 

capacious. 
Species, (spS^-^A^), indiiidnids 

of an essential identity. 
Specious (spe'shus)^ showy^ 

plausible. 
Specie, (spe'shi)^ gold and silyer 

coin in opposition to papit- 

fnoney. 



is ttrang 
poiion db. 
tuned froai 
an IndUtt 
pUnt. 



Tepefy, to make moderately 

warm. 
Typify, to represent by an image 

or symboL 

Vocation, occupation, calimg. 
Vacation, recess; fireedom from 
duty. 



* Tlief» two words are rery often confounded. The dif tii&otloii iMlirMa ftr$^ 
before, tod pr»~fijnrMxd, must be kept In mind. 
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The Pabbot. 

The purot is a native of tropical re^<ni8, bems principany found 
in forestB, its food confflBting of fruits, seeds/ieaves. and buds. 
We admire its beautiful plumage; but more jparticoiariy its re- 
markable powers of imitatmg the human speech. When domesti- 
cated it is capable of articulating not only smgle words bat brief 
expressions or short sentences. They are very intelSfnent, and 
exhibit considerable restlessness, with a capricious init^^e temper 
and fondness for petty tricks. The upper mandible oi the bill 
exhibits considerable curvature, and is long<^ than the lower. The 
smaller species are called paroouets, of i^ch immense flocks are 
seen in the cocoa-nut groves of Ceylon, this bird being particulari j 
gregarious. 

FoBMER Times. 

In former times life and property were very insecure ; robbers 
and banditti freauented the nigh ways, and often in the silence of 
the night mercilessly plundered unfortunate and unsuspecting 
travellers. Their audacious depredations frequentiy spread conster- 
nation through an entire county, brought to indigence comparativ^y 
affluent fammes, whose defenceless houses were rifled of sdl they 
possessed : and made a climax of their crimes by adding homicide 
and murder to burelary. Desperate individuas, whose depraved 
characters, were rendered equally ruthless and remorseless by lei^gth- 
ened impunity, lay in ambuscade in thickets for the purpose of en- 
trappmg travellers, who from necessity had to make perilous noc- 
turnal ioumeys, and of despoiling them of all their valuables. But 
now all this is changed. Tne acmiirable system of police, combined 
with the firm and impartial administration of justice, has tended to 
increase the security of the subject, to spread a confidence in the law, 
to deter the evildoer from perpetrating deeds of violence, and to 
render the populace of the country free from solicitude ana anxiety 
in their security from plunder and wrong. 

Physio. 
Few pec^le are aware of the indescribable good effected by the 
judicious application of medicine to frail humanity. Very few 
medicinal agents are obtained from the Animal Kingdom. Must from 
the musk-deer is applied to alleviate spasms; castor oil got from 
an Indian plant, is well known to the poorest households; Liard. 
spermaceti, and bees' wax are excellent liniments. The vegetable 
kmgdom is exceedingly prolific in affording not only the most effica- 
cious remedies for most diseases, but also the most maltgnant poisons, 
notwitihstandii]^ the assertions of quack doctors that all their drugs 
are innocuous, being vegetable. Among the latter, may be named 
hemlock, strychnia or strychnine (the seeds of an East Indian 
plant), and morphia; prussic-acid, whioh exists in bitter almonds 
and laurel-water, is properly a vegetable poison. From the mineral 
kingdom the most important medicines are derived. Mercury, 
magnesium, potash ana soda are extremely valuable to the phy« 
sician. Iron and other metals rank hixrh with <<ihe faoulty." 
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TfiB BALLOOir. 

^6 cause of balloons rising into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere is precisely the same as that which causes a cork to rise to tiie 
surface of a water-butt, viz. : — The balloon or cork being lighter 
than the medium in which it is immersed. Recently balloons nave 
attained an extraordinary interest, in consequence of their adoption 
as a means of conyeying letters and despatcnes from the intenor of 
Paris when surrounded by the immense German battalions, thereby 
rendering incalculable seryice to the besieged. The principle upon 
which they are constructed consists in fillmg them with hydrogen 
gas, (one of the Ughtcst substances known) and admitting,gradu£uly. 
atmospheric air when the aeronauts desire to descend. The seat pi 
the aeronaut is called the car, and an umbrella-shaped construction, 
called a parachute, preyents the too precipitous descent of the aerial 
yoyagers when it is no longer advisable to soar aloft. Coal gas is 
now used instead of hydrogen, and the covering of the balloon 
is of the most expensive silk, the whole being shaped like a pear. 

Success in Life. 

Success in life usually turns upon three things, industry, energy, 
and enterprise. By industry is meant that unnagging devotion to 
useful labour which characterises some nations, in contradistinction 
to that half-drowsy, slothful, indolent habit of working so ptrevalent 
amongst less energetic races. The industrious carpenter having com- 
pleteahis daily toil often makes a few plain chairs or other common 
articles of f unuture, which a member oi his family brings to market, 
such things beinig^ always saleable, and calculated to increase the 
week's wages materially. A meritorious hard-working apprentice 
will, eventuallj, become a master and employer of labour, not only 
enriching himself, but also tending to enrich tiie country he icJiabits, 
by individually adding to its prosperity, and by becoming a con- 
spicuous example to others of the result attainable by industry. 

Billiards. 

The ordinary game of billiards is played by two or more persons 
with three balls, and a cue with which they are propelled on a 
level table covered with fine baize. For this game tables are 
kept in towns and cities, where people who have ended their 
day's work, in the evening go in and plav. But often young 
people are enticed into such places by idlers who do Uttle else 
than trying^ if not fairly by some intrigue, to win the money of 
others. Such people ky to imitate respectability by wearing 
gaudy clothes, smoldng cigars or meerschaum pipes, to palm 
themselyes off as officers and gentlemen, and to act uie pageant. A 
little pastime Hke this may dq good after hard work, but is a fatal 
waste of time and money when practised too often. Indeed, the great 
danger of such games is the growth of a desire for them, wnich often 
arises from practice and the liability to be tempted into gambling, 
against the seductions of which every one should guard. 
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Thx Oysmb. 

Thk sbeQ-fiah b enclosed within two Tialves which are touted by 
a ligament, and f onn its outer coyering or i^eQ. Its food ooBskta 
of minute vegetable particles and animiScules brought to the niou& 
by the tiny current of water generated by fhe action of tiie gilk. 
l*he oyster is jawless, toothless, and headless. 

Li the summer months when th^ are unfit for table, they depoml 
their spawn. " The eggs are hatched within the shell and mantie 
of the parent, and the young are to be seen swimming slowly in a 
whitish and mucous or creamy fluid surrounding the giDs, which 
becomes darker and of a muody appearance when they are about 
to be expelled.'^ Oysters abound in all warm and temperate 
climates ; out much of their spawn is often driven away by currents 
to places unsuited for their future reproduction and devdopment, a 
drcumstaace, which, notwithstanding their amazing fecundity, often 
causes the oyster to oe a scarce commodity in our markets. In Ame- 
rica many millions of acres are covered with beds, particularly on 
the marshy shores of the States of Virginia and Georgia. Excellent 
oysters are brought from Colchester and other places to supply the 
London ms^ket: in Ireland also the Dublin market is supplied 
from Garlingford, Arklow, and other places; and in Scotuuid, 
Prestonpans, and other coast-towns proauco an abundance. 

COXXBBCE. 

Commerce is perhaps the most important element in the prosperity 
fff nations next to that of manufacturing industries. Manufactures 
and commerce are not, however, distinct industries : the latter, in 
a great measure, owes its existence to the former ; wnile the former 
receives its most powerful impulses from theassistence of l^e latter. 
England affords an enunent proof of the truth of this law of correla- 
tion or interdependence. Some centuries afi^o her manufactures 
were of comparatively small importance ; simpnr because the restric- 
tions imposed by the Navkation Act were sufficient to prevent the 
growth of a demand for British productions in foreign countries ; 
while the insignificance of our manufactures, reacting on commerce, 
tended to perpetuate its unimportance. This principle of reciprocity 
or reaction in commerce and manufactures tends to preserve the 
level of the two industries: the one seldom advances without carry- 
ing the other in its train. The advantages of commerce are 
sumciently numerous ; but the advancement of individual civiliza- 
tion, which is generally adduced as the most important fruit of its 
labours, is not entitled, to be considered as the most strildng. The 
growth 6f nations from a state of insignificance to a position of 
wealth and power, is the most wonderful effect of commerce. 
England affords a remarkable example of this rapid, almost 
ephemeral, growth. With no natural aavantages, except an abund- 
fUice of coaiand iron, and with an army of the meanest proportions, 
yet she ranks amons the first of the great European Fowen; anu 
this position she undoubtedly holds through the surpassing import- 
ance of her commerce, nurtured by the ooundless mamuacturing 
industries to which it is such an invaluable auxiliary. 
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Fkance. 
France, partly from its maritime and semi-insnlar and partly from 
Ha continental position, wjoya a very a^eeaUe temperature which 
18 capable of fostering plants whose dehcacy is scarcely rivalled by 
those of tropical regions. The physical appearance of the whole 
country is very imposing, presenting to the traveller in numerous 
localities an unbroken expanse interspersed with stately forests, and 
tastefoHy cultivated vineyards^ laid out in artificial enolosarefli 
studded over with thin poles, against which the young tendrils of the 
vine lean for support. For miles around, in the districts of the 
Loire and Seine, not a noticeable emmenoe conceals the horizon 
from the spectator's view; but the £m flickering of the Auver^e 
Mountains, mingling their summits with the azure sky, AjgpSKC fike 
a ma^ficent panorama as picturesque and varied as the liveliest 
imagination could depict. Along the highways are elevated terraces 
for the better nurture of the grapej^ bordered with oran^ and 
mulberry trees, marshalled in artistoc order and supporting the 
trellised branches of the vine. The well-skilled culture bestowed l^ 
the French on their most important produce renders the wines, 
iuch as Champagne and Burgundy, superior to all others. The 
cUmate and soil are also favourable to the cultivation of toba<^o ; 
but the government has monopolised the product, so that the 
cultivation is confined to certain ucensed districts. A vast amoimt 
of beet sugar is manufactured in this country ; but it is inf mor 
in quaMty to edl(mial sugar, and leaves a large residuum ol nash 
crystallized matter, extracted from the- lees and dregs of the beet- 
root: this is uselu IB breweries. 

Spellino. 
Now-a-days eiiildrai pay very littie atten^n to spelling, partial- 
laily in achoolsof exceptional pretensions, which, in their programmesi 
puiport to teach, not only the rudimentary suojects of an ordinary 
education, but luso a variety of erudition worthy of an Bncydopedia. 
By aiming at too much sucn teaching can only impart a smattering 
of the subjects enumerated, and the pupils attain to no respectable 
proficiency in any one subject ; while their superficial acquaintance 
with innumerable branches of knowledge is unsusceptible ol practical 
application to the exigencies of their subsequent career : the 
most fundamental portions of an Bngliah education have been sys- 
tematieally neglected. Indeed, many people grow up to maturity, 
and enter tiie world without bein^ conscious of tneir inabilitv to si)di 
ordinary words. Just try Francis with the following woroa wmch 
are of every day oocuorence : — apartment^ ammunition, Apennines, 
battalion, oannmsseur, tranquillity. Ifl'othmg requires more assidnous 
care on tne pert of the pupu, or more unrelaTTng superviaon on that 
of the teacher than to improve habitually baa spelling. I have 
found venr eanfol copying, first of very easy words, and afterwards 
of more ^fficult, in regular order of occurrence out of a reading- 
book or primer, the most efficacious method. It sometimes happens 
that an ordinaiy dictation is too advanced for a pnpil who spells 
bad^. 
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POLYSYLLABIC TESTS. 



abbreviate 

aberra'tion 

aborigines 

acacia 

accelerate 

accessible 

accommodate 

accompanied 

accoutrements 

accumulate 

acerbity 

achromatic 

acid'ulate 

acrimo'nious 

adjudicate 

admissible 

adoles'cence 

adventitious 

ae'rial 

affidavit 

affiriate 

agglomerate 

agrarian 

allegory 
allcluiah 

(aZ-Ze-Zoo'-ya) 



alle'viate 

allitera'tion 

alluVial 

amanuensis 

ambas'sador 

ameliorate 

ammunit'ion 

amphibious 

anabap'tist 

analogous 

analytical 

anath'ema 

anniliilate 

anomalous 

anonymous 

antece'dent 

antediluvian 

antip'athy 

antipodes 

an'tiquary 

apocalypse 

apocrypha 

apostasy 

apostTDphS 

appara'tus 

appella'tion 



appre'ciate 

apprenticeship 

approximate 

appurtenance 

archaeorogy 

argillaceous 

armadillo 

ascendency 

Asiatic 

aspar'agus 

asphyxia 

assassinate 

assiduous 

assimilate 

association 

auriferous 

auxiliary 

avaricious 

avoirdupois' 

axiomatic 

bacchanalian 
ba'yoneted 

bellig^erent 
beau-ide al (65-) 
ben'efited 
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beatitude 

biography 

bureaucracy 

cadaVerous 

calcareous 

calisthenics 

Calvinistic 

camel'opard 

can'cellate 

capilla'ceous 

capillary 

carbonaceous 

caricatuYe 

cancella'tion 

carnivorous 

cas'tellated 

cat'alepsy 

catas'trophe 

catechumen 

caterpillar 

castiga'tion 

cauliflower 

celerity 

celestial 

celibacy 

cem'etery 

censorious 

centesimal 

centrifugal 



centripetal 

ceremonial 

chalyb'eate 

chameleon 

chandelier 

chicanery 

chimerical 

chiropodist 

chronology 

circumstan'tial 

civilisation 

clandes'tinely 

coefficient 

coincidence 

colloquial 

combustible 

comically 

commiserate 

competitive 

concatena'tion 

conciliatory 

conduclble 

congela'tion 

conglom'erate 

connubial 



t . • 



conscien tious 

consocia'tion 

constellation 

conspicuous 

consuetu'dinal* 



contig uous 

contrariwise 

controversial 

contumacious 

convalescent 

coralliferous 

coriaceous 

corporeal 

correlative 

corroborate 

corruptible 

corusca'tion 

coun'ter-tenor 

crustaceous 

cylindrical 

decid'uous 

decima'tion 

decipherer 

deficiency 

deleterious 

delin'quency 

deliquescent 

demoniac 

deodorize 

depreciate 

despera'tion 

development f 

diarrhoea 

dietetic 



* See desuetade. f Sometimea written developement. 
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dilac'erate 

dilapidated 

discernible 

dishevelled 

disintegrate 

disseminate 

dolorific 

dysentery 

ebulUt'ion 

eccentricity 

ecclesias'tic 

effervescence 

efficacious 

egre'gious 

elaborate 

el'igible 

Elizabethan 

eleemos'ynary 

emaciate 

embarrassing 

embodiment 

emergency 

emoUiate 

emolument 

encyclical 

encyclope'dia 

endogenous 

enthusiasm 

enumerate 



ephemeral 

epiphany 

episcopal 

epitome 

equestrian 

equinoc'tial 

equipollent 

equivocal 

erroneous 

erysipelas 

ethe'real 

eulogium 

evanes'cent 

evan'gelist 

exag^gerate 

exemplary 

exhala'tion 

exhilarate 

expatiate 

extempore 

extraordinary 

extricable 

fac-sim'ile 

farinaceous 

farnery 

fascinate 

fastidious 

Feb'ruary 

ferocity 



ferruginous 

fissility 

fragility 

frumenta'ceous 

functionary 

funereal 

gallina'ceous 

garrulity 

gelatinous 

generalis^simo 

geod'esy 

gesticulation 

gymna'siimi 

habiriment 

hallelujah^-^tfi^ 

hallucina'tion 

hebdomadal 

herbaceous 

hereditary 

heterogeneous 

hieroglyphic 

hippopotamus 

homeopathy 

homogeneous 

homol'ogous 

hydrophol^ 

hypercritical 

hypochon'driac 
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hyperTx)Ie 

hypocrisy 

hypothesis 

idithyol'ogy 

ichnog'raphy 

idiosyn'crasy 

idolater 

ignitible 

ignominy 

illegible 

illegit'imate 

illit'erate 

illustrious 

imaginary 

irWaculate 

immovable 

impetuous 

implacable 

impeccable 

impercep'tible 

incandescence 

incar'cerate 

incendiary 

incipient 

incompatible 

indefeasible 

indefensive 

indeHUe 

indepen'dent 

indigenous 



indiscernible 

indispensable 

ine'briate 

ineligible 

infallible 

infanticide 

infelic'ity 

inflammation 

ingra'tiate 

initiate 

innova'tor 

innuendo 

inoc'ulate 

inopportu'ne 

insignia 

installa'tion 

integrity 

intelligible 

interregnum 

intes'tacy 

inveteracy 

irascible 

irreme'diable 

fsochimenal 

isometric 

isos'celes 

isotheral 

isothermal 

Juda'ical 



justiciary 
juvenes'cence 

kalei'doscope 



acera tion 

asciv'ious 

atitudinaVian 

egendary 

egit'imacy 

evi'athan 

ibidinous 

ibrarian 

icentiate 

itera'ti 

itig'iously 

ongev'ity 

oquacity 

usciousness 



macadamize 

macera'tion 

magisterial 

magnificent 

Mahometan, or 

Mohammedan 

maledic'tion 

malleabirity 

mam'millary 

manifest'oes 
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mar^vellously 

mellifluous 

mediaeval, or 

medieval 

me'diocre 

melancholy 

menag'erie 

meridian 

meridional 

meretricious 

meritorious 

metalliferous 

metaphysics 

metallurgy 

mezzotinto 

millenarian 

millennium 

millionaire' 

mini'ature 

ministerial 



novit'iate 
nutritiously 

obelis'cal 

obsolescent 

obstrep'erous 

occident'al 

occulta'tion 

octen'nial 

odoriferous 

officiate 

oligarchy 

or'angery 

oscilla'tion 

osten'sible 

octogena'rian 

oviparous 

ox'ygenate 

palUa'tion 



misdemean'our panacea 
moderateur panegyric 
monas'ticism 
monoma'nia 
municipal 



papiliona'ceous 
paradisai^cal 



nec'romancy 

nego'tiate 

neuralgia 



paraphernalia 
paro'chial ^ 
peccadillo 
pedagog'ism 



penetration 

per'^:rinate 

peremptory 

perihel^ion 

periph'ery 

peripneumony 

pharisa^ical 

pharmaceu'tic 

phenom'enon 

philanthropy 

philosophy 

phlebotomy 

phraseoFogy 

phylac'tery 

pla'giary 

planetary 

plenipoten'- 

tiary 
politicPian 
polygamy 
polytechnic 
precipitous 
precocity 
predeces'sor 
prepar'atory 
Presbyterian 
profk/iency 
promiscuous 
prom'issory 



{nu-ral^'Ji-a) pedobap'tist propagandist 
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propitiate 
proselyter. 



Protestantism rustic'ity 
punctil'ious 
pusillanim'ity 
pyr'otechnist 



ridiculous subterran'ean 

right'eousness supercilious 



sanguin'eous 

sapona'ceous 

sarsaparil'la 

satir'ical 

scintilla'tion 



quadrennial 
quaternion 
quinquagesima scurrili'ty 

sed'entary 



rancid'ity 
rationa'le 

recal'citrant 

receptacle 

reciprocal 

reconcilable 

rectilin'ear 

refrig^erate 



super'fluous 

suppura'tion 

surreptitious 

suscep'tible 

symmetrical 

symphonious 

synonymous 

synthetical 

systemat'ic 

technol'ogy 
temerity 



senil'ity 

sep'ara'tion 

septen^nial 

sequestra'tion terrestrial 

sexagena'rian tessela'ted 

side'real 

simultan'eous 

Socin'ian 



recon'naissance solicitude 

soliloquy 
solstitial 



reconnoi'tre 

rejuvenate 

relega'tion 

residuum 

resuscitate 

reiterate 

reminis'cence 

rep'ertory 

retal^iate 

rhinoceros 



theol'ogy 

therapeutics 

Thermopylae 

tobac'conist 

topography 

toxicol'ogy 



somnambulist tranquil'lity 
spermace'ti tran'sientness 



sponta^'neous 

ste'reotyping 

strateget'ic 

stu'pified, or 

stupefied 

substan^tiate 



typog'raphy 

ubiq'uity 

ultima'tum 

unanimous 

unequalled 

unprin'cipled 
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utilita^riaa 



verisimil'itude 



unparallel'ed 

unpreten'tious vicarious 

anscru'pulous valetudinar'ian vicissitude 
unsophls'ticated va'riegate viscidity 

unsymmetrical vermicelli vociferous 
untram'melled (ver-nd-chePt) 



POLYSYLLABIC PARONYMEa 



Meanings and DUtinctions. 



Connection*? act of adjoining ; 
Connexion ) tliat which con- 
nects; relationship. 

Empir'ical, resting only on trial 
or experiment; known only 
by experience. 

Empyrical, containing the com- 
bustible principle of coal. 

Impas'sablCy that cannot be 

passed. 
Impassible, incapable of pain, 

passion, or suffering. 

Ordinary, according to estab- 
lished order ; common ; usual. 



Ordinary, one who has eodesias- 
tical jurisdiction ; a plaoe of 
entertainment where (he prices 
are settled. 

Permis'f^ley capable of beiiig 

mixed. 
Permissible, allowable ; that may 

be permitted. 

fietraot'able, that can be le- 

caUed. 
Retractible, that can be drawn 

back. 

Samtary,t'^ healthM ; i^latfng 
Sanataxy, > to the pmetYa- 
Sanitoryi } tioa of health. 



• Theaetin>w«dtfiic«itheMmefhiBg( tlivlbtiaertpeUiiigiciioir t|» 
frequeat 
r The flHt irtOcb MMft to be the MRwft q?«lttn£^ Is moit ia na. 
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P0LTSTLLABLB8, 
Often confounded m stmnd or s§tu$. 



Abolition, the aot of abolish- 

ing. 
Ebnliitkm, an ootbnzBt of anger 



Allegation, the aot of alleging, 
afifinoing, or excusing. 

Alligration, the aot of binding 
together; uniting in certain 
ratios or at oertam prices. 

Oo&traTBisioa, a tundng to the 

opposite side. 
Controversial, belonging to 

oontroyersy. 

Correspondence, oommimioa- 

tions by letter. 
Correspondents, those who 

write letters. 



Cor'poral, having a body; not 
spiritual ; a rank in the 
armv. 

Corpo^real, material ; having 
substance. 



Confectionary, a confectioner. 
Confectionery, sweetmeats in 
generaL 

Depositary, a storekeeper; one 

with whom something has 

been left in trust. 
Depository, a store; a place of 

safe-keeping. 
Bepository, is the same in 

meaning as depotitorp. 



Depravation, depravity,wicked- 

Deprivation, the aot of depriv- 
ing or taking away. 

Eligible, fit to be chosen. 
Ill^blB^ that oaanot be easily 
read. 

Herbif erous, producing barbs. 
Herbivorous, eating h^bs. 

Ingenuous, free from reserve; 

candid; noble. 
Xngenious, possessed of geniiw; 

shilful in invention. 



limoouous, ) nothurtful;harm- 



Installation, the giving posses- 
sion of an office. 

Instillation, act of infusing by 
drops, or by small quantities. 

Interpellation, a summons ; an 

earnest address. 
Interpolation, a spurious word 

or passage inserted in the 

genuine copy. 

Legislator, a lawgiver. . 
Legislature, the power that 

makes laws ; the supreme 

power of a state. 
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WSleatacjy oooflisdng of « thoa- 

sand. 
milinery, artidef made or sold 

hj millioem. 



Monetaiy, relating to money. 
Monitory, (riying warning: ad- 
monishing. 



Obsequies (py^si'^tteez)^ funeral 

rites. 
Obse'qnious, meanlj oondesoend- 

ing. 



Omnifa'rions, of all kinds or 

varieties. 
OmniTeroos, prodncing all kinds. 



F^position, a part of speech 
which connects words and 
shows the reUtion between 
them. 

Proposition^ a proposal; a 
theorem or problem. 



R^enble* frrf'erabl)} that 

Referrible (refer^ibl) > may 

be referred or considered in 

oonneetioa with aomethKu; 

else. 

Sarcophagous, flesh-eating. 
SaroophagnSf a stone coffin. 

Stationary, standing ; remain* 

ing the same. 
Stationery, pens, ink, &o. 

SnppUcation, entreaty; petition 

humbly delivered. 
Application, act of applying; 

that which is applied; dose 

study. 

That may be 
transferred or 
conveyed from 
one person or 
place to an- 
other ; negoti- 
able. 



Transfer'able, 
Transfer'rible, 



Trilateral, oonsistingofthreesides. 
Tiiliteral, consisting of three 
letters. 



• Referred and reflBrring are always written as here. Tne words referrible 
•Bd transfierrible, being r^olarly deduced from the yerbt axe to be prefened to 
refaable and transfiBrable. 
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EUUES FOJl SPELLING 



I. (1) Tphen an affix or termination is added to a word 
ending' in y precedefl'by another vowel, tHe y is retained; 
(2) IJiit ';?irhen an affix or termination is added to a word 
ending in y preceded oy a consbnant, the y is changed 
into i, except befpre -ingy -i9A,l)efore" the « of the posses- 
sive case singular, the s of the plural of proper names, and 
in words denoting office, sect, or dignity. 

The foUowiDg illustrate the rule :— 



(1^ . slay enjoy prey 

slaying enjoying preying 

(2) gloi7 09mply many 

glories oomplies manifold 



buy 
buying 

merry 
merrim^i^t 



pay 

paykig 
baby 

Bkyish 



cry 

crying 
an army's 
aladyfs 

a Vs 



magnify accompany 

magnifying accompanying 

the Fieurys ladysl^ip 

the Poosonbys secretaryship 

the Treacys voluntaryism 



JS^P&fp.tilin8. — (1) In the wordS; lay, pay, say, and their com- 
pounds, rej^anf, imsay, &;c., |^ is clian^ed into i, when ed ot dia 
nMei, cpufrary to the ru^e. Hence, we h^ave laid, paiA, said, v/n^ 
paid, unsaid, &c.* 

^xception8*'^(2) The y, though preceded by a consonant, it 
usually retiiined in the following words : — dry, shy^ sly, when ly 
or ness is added : as'dry-Iy, drt^^^ness, h\yAy,\ 

In the fords, becmty, bounty, dvMf, miscdlany, pity, and 
Vlenty^ y is changed into e before the termination <ms; ai 
oeatUeovs, hfuntwtia, duteous^ misceUa/neous, pitecnis^ and 

* Staid toftatajfed Ii also In eomsKm met bat it if more freqadtxuy used 1^ 
t Wt firaqiwnl^'iN^ittliri tUnMi, Ao. We tin hm copyitt. 



desire 


loTe 


desironfl 


loving ^ 


pale 


sense 


paleness 


senseless 
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n. (1) When an tflBx or termination beginning with a 
vowel is added to a word ending in a, the. e is omitted* ; 
(2) but the 6 'is retained if the affix begins with a conson- 
ant» 

The following illustrate the rule : — ^ 

(1) sense rogue 
sensible roguish 

(2) close peace 
closely peaceful 

Exceptions,'^!) If a word ends in -ce or ge the e is retained be* 
. fore -able and -ous; and in verbs ending in ^f, oe, 6e, and t/e, 
the e is retained before -ing. 

change notice courage outrage 

changeable noticeable courageous outrageous 
hieing fleeing djeing, (to colour) 

hoeing canoeing shoeing 

• 

Exceptions. — (2) Duly, truly, awful, judgment, lodgment, abridg- 
ment, wholly, acknowledgment, wisdom, and width are exceptions 
to the second part of the rule. 

III. (1) Words ending in two consonants or any doable 
consonant remain unchanged before affixes ; (2) but words 
ending in double I drop one I before -ness, -less, -ly, and 
'Jul. (3) One I is also dropped where a word ending in U 
is compounded with another word. 



(1) 


err 


import 


hard contract 




erring 


imported 


hardness contractible 


(2) 


dulness 


skilless 


fully skilful 




fulness 


V <-• 


wilful 


(3) 


althouglw) 


albeit, 


enrol, withal, until. 



Exceptions, — The two Is are retained in the compounds of miU^ 
hill, and stUl, as miU-streamy stillness, hUly ; when a hyphen is 
used, as aU-seevng ; but every day we perceive a nearer approach 

• Except Ule. grao*. iloe, ftnd space, trhldi make biUoos, gradom, yicioiu, and 
fpacioua. We find saleable, aereage, timeooa, mileage Ac^ established by castom. 

t Except, dying, f?'*'^* ^y*'*9t *>^ vvinff which come firom die, lie, tie, and 
.•m/* ** Whe^i -ing h added to the Term siii^f twinge^ and fuufe, the e is paro> 
verly retained, as, sk^eingt noin^ei ng, tingemg, in Qider to disUnguirti thiKin 
^uxUciBlm turn unging, npwgtngt fjil titling "-^Womcwn KM. . : . 
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to the rale. Indeed, custom is much divided in the following 
words: — appall, befall, downfall, foretell, forestall, . enroll, recall, 
&c., &c. ; and they are as frequently written with one as with tio^ 

rV. (1) "Words consisting of^ or ending in, a syllaWi 
with a short accented vowel, double their &ial consonant 
before an affix beginning with a vowel, except where the 
accent is thrown back." 

knot concnr refer mnrmnr 

knotting conenrrenee referee mnrmnring 

(1) Exceptions, — Woollen, worshipped, worshipper, biass^ nn- 
biaissed, excellence, excellent. 

V. (1) Nouns ending in o, preceded by another vowel, 
form their plurals by adding s to the singular ; (2) but 
nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, form the 
plural number by adding es to the singular. 

The following illnstrate the rale :*- 

Singula/r — Cameo, folio, potato, cargo. 
Plural — CameoB, folios, potatoes, cargoes. 
Exertions, — (2) The following words only add 8 in forming the 
plaral, and are contrary to the second part of the rale — armadillo, 
duodecimo, c^nto, grotto, junto, octavo, portico, quarto, rotundo, 
salvo, shako, solo, tyro. . 

YL Compound words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they were com- 
pounded ; as glass-house, skylight, herein, thereby, here-* 
after. 

ExceptiorUj-^yLaaY words ending in -ZZ drop one Z ; as already, 
fulfil, welfare, &0. The words Wherever, Christmas, Lammas, &o. 
are also exceptions. 



Otjb, Ok.^ — ^On referring to the Civil Service Examination Papers, 
it will be foand that the examiners prefer -our where there is a 
choice. 

-Di9, Mis. — In writing such words as dis'Sent^ dif-mmtZor, 
nUs'Spelly care mast be taken not to drop an s. 

- /ee, -Ise. — The first form shonld be used in words from iha 
Greek, as agonize, baptize; the second in words formed of pre* 
lixeA as supervise. Usage has sometimes decided dififerentiy. 
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'Bab. 

.Qf ap ilie inyentians or.moie staictfj Bpesib'ng discoveries ot 
modem chemical science, tliai of coal-gas' or carburett^ hf drogen 
iSfpechaps the most useful. We are Jiow enabled to oonauct the 
constitutots fSi the most 'bnUiant li^^t through all our streets anc 
konses-wit^ tiie greatest faelMtj; juad otir midnight streets, ^onx 
the "diurk hannts of pubJic-mmOi $xe nowrrendered [torn as nooDda> 
to the eye of justice, personified in the eagjle ^aAces of our Metro- 
politan Police. The process by which gas' is extracted from coal is 
one of considerable sunpMty ; and it may be taken as almost 
identical with the. fundamental chemical operation of distillation. 
Th^ variety of ooal generally selected -for use in the production of 
gas, is one which a£fords a more than usual per eentaee of osrfoon. 
v|!he' distillation of the eoal iscarried onincovered iron retorts 
which ai» subjected to a strong furnace heat, this heat volatilising 
the gas-producing principles in the coal which accordingly pass on 
in the ' nmn '6f vax)our. This vapour is now passed successively 
through cold iron pip^, and ehambers filled witn Hme ; the .object 
of these operations being to condense and, purify the vapour which 
at first holds in su^^ensxen.ma^y impurities. After undeigoin^ 
these processes the vapour which is now entitled to the chemical 
cognomen of carburetted hydrogen gas, is stored in chambers 
rendered air-tight by means of water-nttings^ from which reservoirs 
it is distnbuted tnrough subterranean - pipes to any desirabk 
Uxaflfty. • 

Abbbeviatiokb. 

'The word abbreviate means to shorten ; and we are said- to use 
abbreviations when we use a few letters or symbds to express an 
entire word. Thus, in writing dates, ^e often use Jan; lor Xtaxmij ; 
F.B.G.S. in writing Memb^ of the Koyal Qeographical Society. 
Soma abbreviations nave taken a permanent place in our language, 
as o'clock for " of the dock '' ; but the majority of these colloquat 
condensations should be studiously avoided, except in cases absolutely 
necessary. For instance, the form loVd is only admissible in poetry. 
Some abbreviations are -exfaemrfy ombarra ssing to young people, 
-wfy), however Uterate,.are unaccustomed to them. Tms fias pecQme 
pie more perplexing recently^ in consequence of the immense number 
of societies which lutve arisen ^kind of mania for establishing such, 
being now very prevalent. We have some societies compoised ot 
rim^MOphks, o&ers' composed of philaothropists,' -ethers ox piiilo- 
legists^ and so on. We have the letters M.B.IsA.'^wntten^&ifterst^e 
aameaol those-wlio ttelongta thafioxal -Lnsh Aoademy ; B^Ji for 
]i/9ij9l ActiUeiy ;> B.A« bachelor of arfisy and an innumerable alpha- 
betical . anay to . denote the .questionable . soci^es . d| ^wbldli ib« 
nineteenth oentozy has been so pzolifio. 



Seoul* Impaovbmsiit, 

** In barbarous or semi-dyilised sodetiesy sach as ore fbnnd ia 
Europe in the Middle Ages, the social organism is veiy simple ; 
division of labour or class can hardly be said to exist. Society is 
bisected ; you only see two classes^ nobles and peasantry, lords and 
seria, producers and unproductive consumers^— the wholly idle and 
the severely worked. With no occupation but hunting, hawking^ 
and tiie composition of amorous ditties of questionable morality, a 
rich and healthy noblesse soon found that, for dispelling the leaiden 
ennui that beset three-fourths of their existence, there was no 
specific like the passionate excitement of the battlefield ; and they 
accordingly devoted themselves energetically to the fascinating 
pursuit. Gradually, with the progress of civilisation, society be- 
came composed of more heterogeneous elements and split up into 
classes ; diversity and conflict of interest sprang up ; all power was 
no longer localised in one section of the community ; and life 
assumed a rich and attractive appearance, bright with a thousand 
varying hues. The feudal lanoowner has clmged witii the times. 
No longer idle, he finds much to occupy and interest him in the 
business of daily life, the conflict of parties, and the absorbing 
problems which a^tate the intellect of the age — ^without requiring 
the distraction of a sham fight in the tournament, or the more 
lively emotion of the frav. And now, on the benches of the oppo- 
sition, in repressing poacners, pie^eon matdies, and school feasts, ha 
finds an ample material to satisfy his bdlicose instincts, and work 
Ills superfluous eneigy.^ 

RiflINO VBOK THE RANKS* 

No teehziical obstacle is opposed to rising from the ranks, bat 
the few non-commissioned officers who are given the option 
usually decline promotion, because they are not allowed to feel at 
ease with their former saperiors, and their advance is regarded 
with jealousy and. distrust. It is truly said that it is good for the 
army s tone and discipline that it should be officered by gentle- 
men ; but my complaint is that the whole army is not what it 
might be, a school of manners, so that a man oovdd not become a 
serg^eant without also becoming a g^tLeman in manners and 
thoughts during the process. But that is the smallest part of 
the ^il which I deplore. I desire to see people, without leaving 
the social grade in which they move, without ceasing to be 
artisans, farm-labourers, shopmen, shall nevertibeleas be ladies 
and gentlemen in all essentisls of culture. It is good that men 
shall be readily able to rise fnwi one class to another, that the 
etdmolus of hope and emulation may do its work in quiokenia^ 
sooiety, but it is uaspeak^^y betler to give a dead-lift ,to a 
whole class. 
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'Honesty should banuh. small measnzes from, tlia oounter, small 
baskets from the stall, pebbles from ootton-bags^ sand from, sugar, 
chicory from coffee, alam from broad, and water from milk. It 
wiJl not place big strawberries at the top, and little ones at the 
bottom of the basket ; will not make one^ialf pairof shoes of good 
leather and the other half of an inferior kind, that the first shall 
redound to the maker's credit, the second to his profiL It wiU 
not make Paris bonnets in the back room of a Xjocodon. milliner ; 
nor let a piece of velvet that professes to measure twelve yards end 
untimely in the eleventh, nor all-linen handkerchiefs be amalga- 
mated with clandestine cotton ; nor smuggle white pine into fltwrs 
instead of hard pine; nor leave yawning cracks and crevices in closets 
whero boards ought to join; nor daub the ceilings that should 
be smoothly plastered. Honesty pays its debts without coercion. 
It does not consider that £40 returned for £100 worth of merchan- 
dise is according to the Gospel, though it may be according to law. 
It looks on a man who has failed in trade from laziness, extrava- 
gance, indiscretion, or any such cause, and who continues to live 
in luxury, as a thi^ and nothing else. 

I>UBLIN. 

Dublin stands on both aides of the Liffey, about two miles from 
thisriyer'sentranceinto the broad and capacious bay, from which the 
eity is said to be seen to best advantage under the rays of a summer's 
sun. Perhaps the most attractive feature in Dublin is, its magnifi- 
cent public buildings — ^its Bank, Post Office, College, Custom House, 
Law Courts, National Model School, and Cathedrals, are among the 
most prominent. No manufactories of any importance, breweries 
and distilleries excepted, are carried on ; and the trade of its pert| 
though pretty extensive, is confined to the exportation of live stock 
and provisions, and the importation of manufactured goods and 
other commodities for the use of the inhabitants. Dublin has some 
good squares, which can bear comparison with those of any English 
or Continental city, and its park is unrivalled in extent and natural 
beauty, though somewhat inaccessible to the populace from its sub- 
urban position. Militsu^ and Constabulary barracks are erected in 
the outlets ; and a few paper mills and sugar refineries may be seen 
in its vicinsuro. The busiest streets during hours of shopping aro 
Backville, Grafton, and Dame-street, all of which exhibit tho 
liveliest appearance on * fine dav. Its prosperity is almost ex* 
dusively confined to the middle class, as the usual resident aris- 
tocracy of a metropolis is conspicuous by its absence ; and the 
indigence of the lowest class may be estimated from the fact that ths 
tnoportion of beggars to the whole population is well-nigh unparal- 
blea in Euroj^ean cities. 
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London. 

This immense dty on first sight strikes the observer with bewUdelr- 
ment ; its hugeness ; its countless multitudes of pedestrians bustling 
hurriedly, of equestrians riding hither and thither ; its myriads ol 
fllrlish equipages, omnibuses, and other vehicles of every variety, 
all crowded with passengers, or heavily laden with merchandise ; its 
hundreds of black-funnelled steam boats plying up and down the 
Thames, from pier to pier : all these with innumerable other matters 
must impress the visitor to London for the first time most forcibly. 
The cle^iliness and order everywhere prevalent supply no con- 
temptible feature to the scene — ^the scavenger's brush penetrates the 
narrowest lanes, and scrubs the smallest nooks of alleys and entries; 
and, at the wave of the policeman's hand the grandest and most 
gorgeous equipages must remain stationary until the traffic is 
clear. The thoroughfares of Fleet-street, the Strand, Cheapside, and 
over London-bridge are usually crowded to excess, notwithstanding 
the gigantic tramc conveyed through the tunnels of the under- 
ground railway. The colossal public buildings, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the various palatial edifices erected for the 
acoommodation of royalty, the banks, theatres, and museums are 
innumerable. But London itself is the real sight for a first visit. The 
extension of the metropolis since the era of the Revolution, or, in- 
deed, since the cessation of the Peninsular War, has proceeded with 
unprecedented rapidity, covering the meadows, orchards, and 
marshes in the vicmity of the nucleus afforded by the city proper 
with magnificent specunens of architecture. Even the subterranean 
excavations for the removal of the sewerage are unparalleled, 
dinmiing the lustre of the famous Roman Emissaries. The hos- 
pitsds, and other charitable institutions, exclusive of parochial 
establishments, dispense revenues which may be reckoned by the 
hundred thousand ; and the rateable value of London itself is 
above twenty millions. 

Readino. 

The disinclination at the present time to read anything requiring 
even amomentarystidy, is a striking and melancholy characteristic 
of the present generation. We peruse newspapers, novels, gazettes, 
and magazines, with the greatest avidity, while we are repulsed by 
tihe very opening of a volume on such a subject as political economy, 
logic, or ecclesiastical history. And, while we can with assiduity for 
hours pore over the latest work of fiction of the most mediocre kind, 
we listen almost impatiently to the explanation of what is a promis- 
sory note, a bill of exchange, or a logical syllogism in an argument. 
When such erroneous and necessarily superficial knowledge becomes 
stereotvped, as it were^ on our memory, we are incapable ofimparting 
any valuable information to others ; and our empirical formulas are 
received by those better informed with some amount of suspicion 
Another distinguishing quality of the information of the present 
day is its want of discnmmation and accuracy. We usually obtain 
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iiifoniistioii ftbcmt tfaiogg in sach an nnwaftiirfactDry maimer^ attom* 
panied by much inatteiitioii on our oun part, that instead of 
wcU-digested and important truths, we have mardy vague and 
confused ideaiB, possessing, strictLj ^leaking, no real value. .iLiid 
when we try to communicate our ideas to otmers we do so at the 
expense of truth itself and the xisk of losing our character lor 
intelligence. 

Battli or HAsmraa. ^ 

Early on the morning of the 14th of October, 1066, a (b,j of 
momentous reminiscences to the English, the belligerent forces 
were marshalled on two eminences, which^at some distance, run 
parallel to one another in the immediato vicinity of Senlac, where 
stood the ruins of a dilapidated castle which afforded an umbrti^ 
to the infantry of Harold posted in longitudinal files facing tne 
south. His rere was covered bf an extensive forest, on whose 
borders were ranged some battalions of archers, forming the third 
line of his army, while the first in a compact mass occupied the 
declivity of the hill where they could manoeuvre with fiEidlitjr. 
His fismks were secured by trenches to render less effective tiSe 
superiority of William's cavahy. The arrangements made by the 
Korman rrince were no less stratejgeticd. He posted his infan- 
try in three divisions on the summit of a hill facing those of his 
antagonist, rather precipitous for the mitrammelled action of his 
cavauy, which he precautiously disposed on a gentle slope protecting 
his wings, so as to secure a retreat in the event of a disastrous repulse. 
The English harassed by forced marches for several days previously, 
and still inebriated by the indulgences of the preceding nighty which. 
if we believe contemporary chronicles, th6y spent m jollity ana 
Bacc1^analianriot,were devoid of the enthusiasm and buoyancy of 
spirit which characterized the Norman chivalry. But goaded on' by 
a desperation, never to succumb with ut a gallant effort. Harold 
woula hot hearken to any conciliatory measures which William pro- 
posed ; the latter haran^ed his followers, representing thcinevl^bte 
disasters wMch would befall them in the event of a discomfiture, 
that they had no alternative^ but a decisive victory, or a perpetual 
enthialment. Harold, he stigmati^red: as a perjured and ah un- 
scrupulous usurper whom the rope had anathetiiatized. At about 
nine in the morning the two armies began to cross the interval 
which separated them, when the Norman archers poured a wiihering 
shower ol arrows into the unserried and impenetrable mass of tiie 
enemy who resisted with a determination worthy of the Sjpifftto 
phalanx. The tide of victory oscillated on either side as £re^ 
reinfercements were brought to the fine till h stfatageoDi suggested 
itself to the wily Norman, to f^ign H fetreat in order to ihV^e tb« 
Haaeixst into tbe ^lain. 



A liberal edocatioii is^id^Qmethmg wider and deeper than the 
tudy of law, medicine, or divinity. But for the thronged arena of 
modern li|e we need gladiator's training — ^we want strong meat and 
wholesome bread, food to produce bone and muscle — ^and instead 
a£ these we are nourished with abstractions and the gilt ginger- 
bread of culture ; good enough in their way and their proper place, 
but not the nutrmient for thmkers or men of action. Of classics. 
of aesthetics, of the unsubstantial debates of phiIosoi)hers, we ^et 
enough, andL perhaps more than enough — ^the flipperies and frip- 
peries of knowledge. But the science which is demonstrably true, 
which may be comprehended by all, ignorance of which is certain 
to ix^ure the fortunes, deteriorate the morals, and narrow the con- 
oeptions of mankind, finds no i)lace in the general education of oui 
coueges, is completely ignored in their highest examinations, and is 
thrust into an obscure comer where it attracts the attention of few. 
The ornamental is preferred to the useful : and in education we 
follow the fashion of savages, who prize coloured beads and showy 
trinkets of Birmingham more than good calicoes and broadcloths. 
In this state of facts we may fairly say that the beneficent influence 
of political economy is still in its infancy, and that where the 
masses are thoroughly imbued and penetrated with the conception 
of the independence and vital connection of the various nations 
composing the European State-systems, Governments (at least 
Constitutional Governments^ will not be found eager to enter into 
a quarrel without a good and satisfactory reason, such as is seldom 
likely to occur. Men who see clearly that strife cannot be bene- 
fidaJ, and must be detrimental to their individual happiness, will not 
care much to gratify, at their own expense, the beUicose inclina- 
tions of any ministry. 

Ltino. 

, We should have an utter abhorrence of telling lies. Some people 
imagine that it is permissible to tell a lie when there is some worthy 
object to be gained thereby, or when no ostensible injury results 
therefrom. For instance, wnen a person is about to enter into a 
oompetition for a government appointment, if he chance to be a few 
months over the prescribed age, he is strongly tempted to assign a 
false date to his birth, in order, so far, to qualify him for the berth 
8ou£;ht. Others, again, in order to palliate a crime state the most men- 
flaS)udfiIsehoodswitn the greatest possible effrontery, and try to cor- 
roborate their primary misstatement with others eKjually unreliable. 
It follows as a corollary from this perseverance in untruthfulness 
that the impeachment 01 the veracity of a liar, like the impeachment 
of the honesty of a rogue, is almost invariaoly requited with the 
most malignant res^tment. An honest man can afford to smile at 
an idlegdmn of diWoue^y, and tb treat su6h m a;cccisaiion with 
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contempt. In like maimer, a man ol truth, to whom untnitii li 
imputed, can bear such an accusation with tranquiUltj, and treat it 
with indifference. But it is galling to be so accused or so treated : 
and people should carefully avoid the customary or even incidental 
use of phraseology calculated to irritate their neighbours in the 
smallest degree, indeed, it is a sure sign of gentlemfuilike behaviour 
to anxiously avoid trespassing beyond the boundaries unequivocally 
prescribed by good breeding in such matters. Some ]^ple are very 
unscrupulous through mistaken ideas of candour, m attributing 
wanton inaccuracy, but their ignorant impropriety is ahnost sb 
blamable for their gross incivility of demeanour. 

Law. 

All eminent lawyers, with whom I have professionally conversed, 
recommend as a last resource only, the recourse to a court of law. 
We often imagine we have been villanously treated and subjected to 
rancorous and unjustifiable abuse by our neighbours, and, perhap^ 
b^ those whom we had previouslv reckoned among our most attached 
friends ; and, indeed, indefensible maltreatment may have occurred. 
But even if we actually enter into a suit at law, the result is by no 
means to be prognosticated, though it mav to us, biassed by the sense 
of unmeritea injury, and naturally prejudiced in our own favour, ap- 
pear as clear as noon-da^. Our opponents may employ subtle counse- 
lors experienced and skilled in the labvrmthine intricacies of the law, 
who m&y so skilfully suggest technical difficulties as to cause a doubt 
to arise in the minds of either ludge or jury. Even if we win the 
case, an appeal m&j be lodgea, a postponement obtained on an 
affidavit wnicli savs important witnesses are unavoidably absent, or 
the soUcitor may nave madvertently omitted some ssdient feature 
of the case in his instructions to counsel. All these contingencies 
worry the majority of mankind to an indescribable degree. We 
therefore conclude, act with circumspection, and on no account allow 

Jrourself to be cajoled into the clutches of the law by the unscrupu- 
ous artifices of htigious pettifoggers. 

The Shrievalty. 

The office of Sheriff, we trace back in the political institutions of 
our country to the remotest period of history, when his function! 
were judicial instead of bemg merely ministerial as at present. 
With our Teutonic ancestors the Sheriff was a local functionary in- 
vested with the power of life and death. The office was at first 
elective, but it became hereditary with the rise of the Feudal system, 
and, at its decline, it a^aiu became elective, under the suffrages ot 
the freemen, sanctioned by the Crown. But by a statute of Ed- 
ward II. the last-mentioned mode of investing this dietary with 
authority was annulled ; and the assignment of a Sheriffto the differ- 
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ent comities devolved on the Chancdlor, Tieasurer^ and Judges who 
assemble p^odkally in Westminster Hall, and nominate three repre* 
sentatiYe men from each county, generally landed gentry : of these 
the executive selects whomsoever it willeth. He cannot repudiate 
the office Imposed upon him on the occasion of his first installation^ 
and he is liable to he indicted in case of a refusal ; but it is not 
compulsory at any succeeding period, after having neld the office 
for one }rear. The citizens of liondon. tenacious of their prescriptive 
grero^tives, still continue to have tne power of appointing their 
Shezin. One theoretical power inherent in this office, which in 
practice is scarcely feasible, is, that he can summon every one 
above fifteen years of age, under the dignity of a nohleman, to assist 
him in maintaining the tranquillity of tne county. But the orincipal 
busdness of the Sherifi'is to carry out the decrees of the Law Courts oy 
executing the judgments of record against debtors when he has 
received a writ from the le^ authorities, For the purpose of 
carrying out this sinister, but indispensable office he has a number 
of satellites, called bond bailiff, from their entering into a bond with 
the Sheriff to discharge the duty which devolves upon him, and for 
the dae and impartial administration of which, within his bailiwick, 
he is responsible.. An action of Replevin may be maintained against 
the Shenfi for the illegal seizure of goods, or in other words, those 
which are not the personal property of the debtor. One of the 
ornamental duties of the Sheriff is to escort and receive the judges 
when holding an assize in the county, and to declare a represents* 
tive for the imperial parliament duly elected. 

On Words. 
Perhaps, nothing can better or more forcibly illustrate the ineradio- 
able innate depravity of the human family at all epochs of the world's 
annals, and under all circumstances, than the immense number of 
words adopted to express the crimes of humanity. Men commit on 
their fellow-men homicides, murders, fratricides, and still worse, 
matricides and parricides. They commit, moreover, slaughters, 
massacres, and assassinations attended with tneur usual concomitants, 
devastation, destruction, and intemedne retaliation, while the fore- 
runners of these horrible crimes are genendly brawls, wran^lings. 
turmoils, quarrels, and riots in which people engage, often without 
the remotest thought of the gravity of the result. Indeed, we often 
find arrai^ed for a nave onence a culprit, whose history would 
incontestably prove tnat he was once obedient to the laws of mora- 
lity, or even of a ^enisd disposition. But, when the trial came, he 
was unable to resist the temptation, and uightly deviated from the 
path of rectitude ; thus havmg first committed a pardonable mis- 
demeanour, or perhaos onljr an inadvertence, he, on a second occas- 
ion, made a greater aeviation, and so on, until at length he finally 
reached the acme of wickedness, and having committed a heinous 
crime against a fellow creature, his wretched ciMreer culminated in an 
ignominioug expiation of the iireporable offence he bad oomjoitted. 



There is a regolttt iSJMietbkAeBai fishing Mason ; and when, the 
rooks of Syria and the dri^eeian lales are dredged, and the coUecbed 
sponge dried, it is shipped off for the European markets. We 
Imow, principaUy by sight, two kinds of spongeMibe fine, dloee^elae*' 
60, and t^e dark open, oalled ''honeycomb." The ntiinitiated think 
these are the produce of different ooontries'; bat the two qualities' 
are found growing together, upon the same rook, and ace dredged 
^th ^e same net; The fishmg lasts about four months, and is 
6firried on in a rough, primi'dye fashion; but with tolerably satis* 
f<ictory i^uLts. 'Ae thiok, ooaise, honeyoomb sponge is far in* 
^rior oominercially to its olose-grained, firm* brother, the Turkey 
sponge. For want of research, the supply of sponge is almost 
confined to the Medit^ranean and l^e West Indies. Florida and 
the neighbourhood of the Bahamas fomL the spongy Kunter^e 
ground; and probably the turtle may make his resting-pJsoe 
amongst the jelly-like grove of the sponge. We get very Utm of 
the West Indian sponge; for it is principally disposed of in 
America, exoepticng suoh portions as are rough and inferior; 
and that is bought up by tiie Jewish merchants, who have the 
Monopoly of this branch of commerce in Bngland. 

Unt Badges. 

The char^Ksteristie Mneomeiits of this animal render it dtflknlt 
of a detenninate dassifiQation under any one family, some tcaits of 
it being peculiarly symbolical of the bear family, while othen 
equally resemble the weasel and otter. In their aentatiye peculi* 
anties badgets clolely tesemble thelatte^ partioukdy m tl4 
magnitude of the tubenmbus molar teeth. Hence some iiaturalisti 
have pfaused tibem ezdusiyely under this family. This circumstanoe 
rend^ them in a much greater degree adapted foir y^et^ble food 
than bears, whose prodivities tend to animal £00^. .S^q4s^^ aie 
phmtigrade; but in their moyonents, which are tacay find i^wkward^ 
the pressure rests in the grel^test degree on tiieir toes^.^juch cf^a- 
mt of mere os^us. excresoenoes. It has a long. hea4 bjbA tapering 
muzzle^ answering the purpose of a proboscis, aod us6&) ia extract- 
ing from the eartn ballxAis roots, to which it. is particplarly pnrtiaL 
The cuticle is very thick, and of a. oartUaginone nature, hac^iog 
loosdy about him and rendering him impervious, to the stings d 
Boxious inseets^ whose nests he ^neiaUy atta(^ wi^ impunity^ 
and to which he is impelled by his prediled^on for we sacejbarinq 
matter #Mch they contaia. Qi^e peculiarity^ not obscaryaliie in any 
other animal of thd ssme family consi^ in the poase^on of a 
membranous bag benea4h the t$iL used in secreting 1^ subsUoo^ i 
aaiofiit penuciou^ odofir hr whiAh tne. appetite is sometiines whetto^ 
From his sdlitary. propenn^ he seeks the mpst umbrs^^iis poff^ 
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he excayibtes a Bubterraneous lair to which there is only one way of 
exit or entrance. This excavation is formed out into zigzag tun- 
neUing spedalljr so deseed to elude his pursuers. When attacked, 
he descends with a^^and promptitude into this labyrinth, en- 
sconcing himself in its' remotest comer, disconcerting his pursuers 
by closmg the aperture with earth behind him. Ittany exagge- 
rated aeciMU^^ 'have been prpmtilgated 'respecting his gluttonous 
propensities^ most of which are not traceable to any ^^eUaple souio^ 



'[Given^hythe CioU Sirviee JSsBominers, 20<^ Dee&niBer, 1870.] 

The forms of English law, however inadequate to defend the 
mbject in state prosecutions, unposed a de^ee of seeming restraint 
on the-cDofwny and wounded that pride wnich is ctmunoily a yet 
stronger sentiment than the hist of power with princes and their 
counsellors. It was possible that Junes mi^ht absolve a prisoner; 
it was- always necessary that they should be l^e arbiters of his 
late. ^PelaySy'too^'weffe interposed by tb» regular process, not 
such, iper^psj as the life of man should require ; yet enough to 
weaken the terrors of summary punishment. Kings love to dis- 
play the divinity with which their flatterers invest them in nothinff 
ao. Mwobr m tfee jtnstantftBeens execution of their will, and to stand 
Revealed, as ,it were, in the storm and thunderbolt, when their 
power breaiks through the operation of secondary causes, and awes 
a prostrate nation without the intervention of law. There may 
indeed be tim/es of pressing danger, when the conservation of all 
demands t6e . sacrince oi the legal rights of a few : there may be 
circumstances that not only justify,' but compel, the temporary 
abandonment of constitutioniu forms. It has been usual for aU 
goverontents, during ux. actual rebellion, to proclaim martial ^w. 
or the suspension of dvil jurisdiction. And this anomaly, 1 muss 
admit, ib very far from bemg less indispensable at such unhappy 
Reasons in countries where the ordinary mode ef trial is by jury, 
ihw: where the right o| depision resides in the jwlge. But it is of 
nigh' importance to watch with extreme jiealousy the disposition 
towards which most governments are prone, to introduce too soon, 
te^<(PEteii(^ too lar^ to Mtain .too long, so penloua a remedy. In the 
lo,v,cte€ffith d^4 fif tei^^ cei[iti2]^ t]ie court of the, constable and 
marshal, whose jurisoiction yraa considered as of a military nature, 
and whose pro(;ee^bigB -were not according to the coilrse of the 
common Iffw^ i^petof s tqed offe^^^ V^^^^ ^ called niaijtial 
lay^but onlf , I beueve, either duruk, or. uot long aftej; a fienpq? 
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PUK'CTUATIOK 

PuNOTUATiON is the arb of marking the clauses and sen- 
toncos of written language by points or stops which indi- 
cate the pauses required in order to convey the sense in- 
toiided correctly. 

*' The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sentence which, 
though very closely connected in sense and oonstmction, reqniie a 
short paase between them.*' 

I. All the simple members or danses of a oompoimd sentenoe 
should be separated from each other by Commas, 

II. A simple sentence requires no pause except at the end. 

III. When a parentlietical, relative or explanatory clause is 
introduced into a simple sentence, a Comma must be inserted before 
and after it. 

IV. A Comma is often used to render words more emphatic, to 
separate words occurring in pairs connected by a conjunction, to 
separate appositional phrases, introductory words and phrases, and 
subordinate clauses from the remainder of the sentence. 

The Semicolon divides a compound sentence into parts less 
closely connected than those separated by Commas. 

I. A Semicolon is used to separate two clauses of a sentence, the 
first being complete in itself, and the second added as an inference, 
or to give some explanation. 

II. It is also used when a sentence contains an enumeration of 
several particulars. . 

III. If a sentence consists of several members having a depen* 
dence on each other or on some common clause, and each forming 
a distinct proposition, the Semicolon should separate them. 

The Colon makes a. more distinct pause than a SemicpUm, 
LA Colon is used when a member of A sentence' is lo coim>kU 
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that a fbll stop might he used, is followed hj another containing 
some additional observation or illnstration. 

II. When sereral Semicolons are used (under Rule III.), and the 
BenM saspended nntil the last daose, a Colon should be used before 
this dause. 

nL A QoUm should be used when a quotation, or a speech, is 
formally introduced, except when as or wvimI^ is used. 

A Period is used when a sentence is complete both in sense and 
oonstmction. 

A Note of Intebbooatiok (?) is used when a question is 
asked. 

A Dash ( — ^) is used when an abrupt turn comes in a sentence. 

A Note of Exclamation (I) is used after expressions of 
sudden emotion, terror, surprise, &o., and also after solemn, or 
emphatic invocations, or addresses. 

A Pabekthesis ( ) separates some elanse in the body of a 
sentence, which may be omitted without affecting the sense, from 
the other danses. 



DICTATI0:N" SPECIMENa 

The following Exercises for Dictation have been given 
by the Civil Service Commissioners : — 

L 

These apparently trivial observations seem to take away from the 
dignity of writing, and therefore are never communicated without 
hesitation. But it must be remembered that life consists not of a 
series of illustrious actions or of elegant enjoyments ; the greater 

NoTB. — In all competitive ezaminaUons an exercise In Dictation and an 
** Orthographical EzerciM*' are given to the candidates. In" Tests** two T)io- 
tatiosu are given; but in all ''qualifying** examinations the same exercises in 
Spelling are given as in competitives. I find, however, in November, I86a» at 
a eompetition for Student-Interpreterahipa in China and Jiq^an, two dictations 
were gireii to the can d ideteai 



part pf pup time ^mj^ yi ^ompji^oe ifj^ 4leQ09^^^ i*^ .fr? fl»" 
formanoe of daily duties, in i:@mQving ||(^e iAOoi^yemeii^et, gr in 
ptQcnring^petty pUajpres. The pmners 9f a [teople afe 1191 j^ be 
{udged of in the schools of learnipg or the pai|^ of gq^^inesSi 
where the national character is obscored or obliterated by ^X^l Qf 
instruction^ by philosophy or yanity ; nor .is public ))app|nes8 j^ be 
estimated by the assemblies of the gay or the banqviets of ^..licii. 
The great mass of nations is neither rich nor gay ; thoae whose 
aggregate constitutes the people are ibund in the streets and yU- 
lages, in the shops and farms ; and from them, oollectJTely con- 
sidered, must the measure of general prosperity be takenl AQOord- 
ing as thej approach to delicacy a nation is refi^d; imd when 
their conveniences are multiplied, a nation, at least a commercial 
nation, must be denominated wealthy. 

Gsesar did not live long enough afWr acquiring the soverngn 
power to rebnild the- fabric of Roman polity which he had demol- 
ished. But a state which had long been torn in pieces by opposing 
factions, and in which life and property were exposed to oonstaol 
risk, could find no repose except under one head. A bloody period 
followed his death, but the fortune of his name and family at last 
prevailed, and Rome and the world were happier under the i^Qrst of 
his successors than during the later years of the repubiio. The 
energy of Gflcsar's character, his personal accompli^mients and 
courage, his talents for war, and his capacity for civil affairs, com- 
bined to render him one of the mtelt r^^aarkitl^le meivof fis^ 4^ 
Though a lover of pleasure^ he neyer neglected what w^ a jiMtter 
of business. He began ftbat active ca^er vbich }ias imjnfffMnd 
his name wben he was foicty yei^s of.iige, a time oft life wto 
ordinary men's powers of enterprise are commonly deadened or ex- 
tinguisbed. As a writer and an orator he has reoeivecl tEe hi^l^ 
prfMse from the most competent critics, ^mis ^t ppin^^ariiQs,'^ 
written in a plain perspicuous style, placed him in the class c^thosi 
few individuals who have succeasfppT united the punioii bif Win 
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and pbflcMfopliy with the husiness of active life. His projcntiij frere 
▼aet and magnificent 1 be seems to have fonned designs far beyond 
what the ability of one man conld exeeate, or the longest life conld 
expect to see realised 

ra. 

The appearance of this town scarcely oorresponds with its real 
opulence and importance; a considerable portion of ihe houses 
being crowded in narrow irregnlar lanes, which are but indifferently 
paved and drained. Within the last quarter of a century, how- 
ever, great improvements have been effected, and are still in pro- 
gress ; footpaths have been formed in most of the streets, and the 
whole town has been completely lighted with gas ; various new 
squares have been formed, and a considerable numbef of handsome 
houses and villas have been erected, mostly near the southern 
entrance. It is well supplied with excellent water, which is con- 
veyed to the upper rooms of every house in the town. The church, 
which stands on an eminence, is a plain ancient structure, with a 
low tower, built of the dark red sandstone of the district. The 
importance of the place and its neighbourhood is entirely derived 
from its manufactures, which were carried on here at a very remote 
period. As early as the reign of Henry the Eighth it Vas famous 
for its cottons, or, more properly speaking, for a peculiar descrip- 
tion of woollen goods that went by that name. Real cotton goods, 
however, began to be produced in considerable quantities towards 
the middle of last century. But the great prosperity of the town 
dates from the time when that wonderful invention called the 
spinning frame was brought into operation. The result has been 
that many thousand persons are now employed in the town and its 
immediate vicinity in the various brauohes of the ootton manufac- 
ture. 

IV. 

Those who desire to become better acquainted with this remark- 
able num should consolt his correspondence, which is the best re^ 

7 
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ooid otiiifl life/ lindjiffordii the most titicI i^|ireseritatiotl of' bis 
tthoracter; It prasents us with progressive deyelopodeat of hb mind 
tifad yiewB^ till the. oiile readies the v%oar and the otfaec the comitfe* 
ftensiveneBS for which at length they became distinguishedi Hs 
combined intellectaal and moral qualities in a degree and with a 
harmony rarely found. The naost strongly marked feature of hia 
intellect was the strength and clearness of his conceptions. It 
seemed like the possession of an inward light, so intense thai it 
penetrated on the instant every subject laid before him, and enabled 
him to grasp it with the vividness of sense and force of reality. 
Hence, what was said of his religious impressions may be used to 
characterize his intellectual operations : ^^ He knew what othera 
only believed : he saw what others only talked about.'' Heiioe 
also, perhaps, arose in a great measure the vehemence with which 
he opposed views and notions contrary to his own. Of his mora) 
nature^ honesty and fearlessness, earnestness, and love of truth aud 
justice, were the prominent qualities ; and though these were calcu- 
lated to give an aspect of sternness to the outline of his character 
yet they were tempered with an expansive benevolence, and com- 
bined with a tenderness of disposition, which rendered him an 
object of the most devoted attachment to all about him. It was 
said by one who knew him well, that ^^ he loved his family as if he 
had uo friends, his friends as if he had no family, aud his country 
hb if he had neither family nor friends." 

y. — Givm June 1873. 

But in England, at least after tiue days of the Long ^Mtiiasienty 
the king could not, by a uuere aet Of hia prerogative^ sid hjjuseil 
of a troublesome poUUciaHi.. He was f orood to remove ihoa» who 
thwarted hdm by meajo^ pf perjured witnesses, packed ju£iea» and 
corrupt, hard-hearted, brow-beating judges. The Opposition 
naturally retaliated whenever they had the upper hand. Every 
time that the power passed from one party to the other, there was 
a proscription, and a massacre, thinly disguised under the forms 
of judicial procedure. The tribunals ought to be sacred places of 



nfiige.:vh0ze in all the vimwitndeB of pfablio affurS) the ^ti^^^rtfln^ 
of all parties may find shelter. Thej wece before the Kevolution 
an unclean publio shambles, to which each partj in its turn 
drag^ged its opponents, and where each found the same yenal and 
ferocious butchers waiting for its custom. Of course these worth- 
less judges soon created around them, as was natural, a breed of 
informers, more wicked if possible than themselves. The trial by 
jury afforded little or no protection to the iunocent. The juries 
were still nominated by the sheriffiB. The sherifb were in most 
parts of England nominated by the Grown. In London, the great 
scene of political contention, those officers were chosen by tlie 
people. The fiercest parliamentary election will gi^e but a faia^ 
Botion of the storm which raged in the city, whan two infuriated 
parties, each bearing its badge, met to sc^t the mien, in whose 
hands were to be the issues of life and death, for the coming 
year. Nobles of the highest descent did not think it beneath 
them to canvass and marshal the livery, to head the procession, 
and to watch the poU. On that day, the great chiefs of parties 
waited in an agony of suspense for the messenger who was to 
bring from Guildhall the news whether their lives and estates 
were, for the next twelva months, to be at the mercy of a friend 
or A foe. 

VL 

The principle on which the authors of the Bevel ution acted 
cannot be mistaken. They were perfectly aware that the English 
institutions stood in need of reform ; bat they also knew that 
an important point was gained If they could settle, once for all, 
by a solemn compact, the matters which had, during several 
generalions, been in controversy between the Parliament and th^ 
Crown. They therefore most judicionsly abstained from mixing 
up the irritating and perplexing question of what ought to bo 
the law with the plain question of what was the law. As. to th|B 
claims set forth in the declaration of Bight, there was littifi 
r«om for debate. Whigs and Tories were generally agreed 9^ 
to tii» Ui^Kphty of tha disj^soaii^g pQwei; mX of t%s4tivaii0jiiQse4 iff 
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Uie wyA inerogatiTe. the lUrtides ^rere ttoefoie idSuted In • 
Veiy few dajs. Bat if the ParHsment had detennmed to reviw the 
whole coostitntion, and to p^vide new seciirities against mis-* 
government, before proolaiming the new aovereign, months wonld 
have been lost in disputes. The coalition which had delivered 
the country wonld have been instantly dissolved. The Whigs 
would have quarrelled with the Tories, the Lords with the 
jCommons, the Church with the Dissenters; and the storms of 
iBonfliOting interests . and conflicting theories would have been 
nging ronnd a vaoant throne. In the mean. tune, the g^reatest 
power on the Continent was attacking onr allies, and meditating 
a descent on onr own territories. Dundee was preparing to raise 
the Highlands. The authority of James was still owned by the 
Irish. If the authors of the Revolution had been fools enough 
to take this course, we have little doubt that Luxembourg Vonld 
have been upon them in the midst of theur constitution-making. 

m 

How IS it in physies ?-^A traveller falls^ in with a berry which 
he has never before seen. He tastes it, and finds it sweet and 
refreshing. He praises it, and resolves to introduce it into his own 
country. But in a few minutes he is taken violently sick ; he ia 
convulsed ; be is at the point of death. He of course changes his 
opinion, pronounces this delicious food a poison, blames his own folly 
in tasting it, and cautions his friends against it. After a long and 
"violent struggle he recovers, and finds himself much exhausted by his 
eufierings, but free from some chronic complaints. Which had been 
the torment of his life. He then changes his opinion again, and 
pronounces this fruit a very powerful remedy, which ought to be 
employed only in extreme cases 'and with great coiution, but which 
onght not to be absolutely excluded from the Pharmacopoeia. And 
Would it not be the height 6( absurdity to call sudi a manfidde and 
itioonsistent because he had repeatedly filtered his judgment Jt 
msesaotiy^ the same witir theFrecehlBevolutien* TbtA event 



was a new phenomenon i& polif u^ Kjothlog' that )iad gone ' bef em 
enabkd aBrj porson.to^ jn^0 wit)i certamty of the ooorse which 
affairs might take; At first the ejlii^ct was the; reform of great 
abases; and honest men rejoiced. Then oaqie promotion, pro* 
ecn'ptloa, confiscatioB, bankraptoji the assignats, the mazimqm, 
ciTil war, foreign war, reTolutionaiy tribonalsj gnillotinades, noy- 
ades, fiuilades. Yet a little. ^irhile and a militaij despotism, rose 
out of the confufiloBf -and men^ped; the in^^endenoe of eTeiy state 
lA Europe. . ' ,. ^ . '. 

vra. 

« 

In a oommunitj of hunters or of shepherds, every man easily and 
Deoessarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary avocations are perfectly 
compatible with all the duties of military service. ■ However 
remote may be the expedition ou which he is bound, he finds it 
easy to transport with him the stock from which he derives 
bis subsistence. The whole people is an army ; the whole year 
a march. Such was th^ state, of society which iacilitated the 
gigantic conquests of Attila, and Tamerlane. But a people 
which subsists by the cuUivatiou of the earth ,119 in a very difierent 
utuation. The hosbandpian is bound to the soil on which 
he labours. A long campaign would be ruinous to him. 8till 
his pursuits are such as give to his frame both the active and the 
passive strength necessary to a soldier. Kor do they, at least in 
the infancy of agricultural science, demand his upinterrupted 
attention. At particular time&.of the year, he is almost wholly 
unemployed, and can, without, injury to himself, afford the time 
necessary iof a short ea:pedition. -) Thus the legipns of Borne 
were supplied during its. earlier wars. The season during which 
the fields di4 not require, the presence of the cultivators sufficed 
f^r. a short inroad and ^ battle. ..These operations, too frequently 
iaterrupted to produce decisive results, yet served to keep up 
apiong the ppple a degree pf discipjline and courage which rendered 
t^eiDf ^t ovfjeeq^e;^ hut formidable. . ;The lurchers and bilhnen o 
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tbe ttiMe ages, wbo, witli proviBiooB fyr fort^ days ftl their 
backs; teft tbe fields for tbe camp, were troops of the same descrip- 
tfon* Bat ivben coinfDet'oe and mannfactiires begin to flourish a 
gteat change takes pla^e. Tbe sedentary liabits of tbe desk 
Riid the loom render the esrertions a&d hardships of war insnp- 
portal>le. Tbe btasiness of tradefsand artisans reqaires their 
constant presence and attention. In snch a community there 
is little snperflnotis time, hot there is generaHj- mnch snperflnoos 
money. Some members of the society are, therefore, hired to reliers 
tbe rest from a task inconsistent with theur habits and engage- 
ments. 

IX. 

« 

Of tbe provinces wb{6h had been subject to the house of Tamer- 
lane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India possessed snch 
natural advantage!^ both for agriculture and for commerce. The 
Ganges, rushing ' through * a hundred channels to tbe sea, has 
formed a vast plain of rich mould, which, even nnder the tropical 
sky, rivals tbe verdniie of an English April. The rice fields yield 
an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, rege- 
t^ble oils are produced with marvellous exuberance. The rivers 
afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. The desolate islands along 
the sea -coast, over-grown with noxious vegetation, and swarming 
v^Ith deer and tigers, supply the cultivated districts wfth abundance 
of salt. The great stream which fertilizes the soil, is at the same 
time the chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks and 
on those of its tributary watefrs are the weslthiest marts, the 
most SjpUhdid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The 
tyranny oif man had for ages struggled in vain against the over- 
flowing bounty 6f nature. In spite of tbe Mussulman despot, and 
the Mabrattafree-booter, bengal was known through tiie East as 
the garden of Eden, as t'he rich Ungdom. Its populatibn multiplied 
exceedingly. Distant provinces were nourished from the over- 
flowing of iu granaries, and the noble ladileft of Londdn tod Fttil - 



were dotbed in the delicatd prodaee of its looms. The race by 
whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated bj a soft climate, and 
aoeostomed to peacelol employments, bore the same relation to 
other Asiatics, which the Asiatics general^ bear to the bold and 
energetic children of Enrope. Whatever the Bengalee does, he does 
languidly. His fkvonrite parsnits are sedentary* He shrinks from 
bodily exertion ; and though Tolnble in dispute and singularly 
pertinadous in the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a personal 
conflict and never enlists as a soldier. 

X. 

He was nndonbtedly an excellent jndge of compositions fashioned 
on his own principles ; but when a deeper philosophy was required, 
when he undertook to pronounce judgment on the works of 
those great minds, which '^ yield homage to eternal laws,'' his 
failure was ignominious. He criticised Pope^s Epitaphs excel* 
lently. But his observations on Shakspeare's plays and Milton*a. 
poems, seem to us, for the most part, as wretched as if they 
had been written by Bjmer himself, whom we take to have 
been the worst critic that ever lived. Some of Jonnson*s whims 
on literary subjects can be compared only to that strange 
nervous feeling, which made him uneasy, if he had not touched 
every post between the Mitre Tavern and his own lodgings. His 
preference of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs is an instance. 
** An English epitaph," he said, "would disgrace Smollett." He 
jleclared that he would not pollute the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with an English epitaph of Goldsmith. What reason there can be 
for celebrating a British writer in Latin, which there was not for' 
covering the Roman arches of triumph with Greek inscriptions, or 
for commemorating the deeds of the heroes of ThermopylaB in Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphic^, we are unable to imagine. 

On men and manners, at lea^t on the men and manners of a 
particular place ai^d a particular age, Johnson had certainly looked^ 
with a most observant and discriminating eye. His remarks on 
the edocation of children, on marriage, on the economy of families. 
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QQ the rales, of society, are al wi^ Btnking and geoeralljr flonncL In 
Kifl writiQgB, indeed, the knowledge of life which he ptwaeaaed ia an 
eminent degree, is veiy imperfectly exhibited. Like those unfor- 
tunate chiefs of the middle ages who were suffocated by thefar own 
ehaui-mail and cloth of ^Id, his maxims perish nnder that load of 
words which was designed for their defence and ornament Bnt it 
18 dear from the remains of his conversation, that he had more of 
that homely wisdom, which nothing bnt experienoe and observation 
can give, than any writer smce. the time ol Swift. 

XL 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, out-numbered, and with everything at stake, 
he did not even deign to stand on the defensiye, but pushed boldly 
forward to the attack. At an early stage of the discussions on 
Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and elaborate speech, vindica" 
fed himself from a large part of the accusations which had been 
brought against him. He. is said to have produced a great impression 
on his audience. Lord Chatham, who, now the ghost of his former 
self, loved to haunt the scene of his glory, was that night under the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and declared that he had never 
heard a finer speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive*s 
direction, and, when the fullest allowance has been made for the 
assistance which he may have obtained from literary friends, proves 
him to have possessed, not merely strong sense and a manly spirit^ 
but talents both for disquisition and declamation which assiduous 
culture might have improved into the highest excellence. He con- 
fined his defence on this occasion to the measures of his last 
administration, and succeeded so far that his enemies thenceforth 
thought it expedient to direct their attacks chiefly against the 
earlier part of his life. The earlier part of his life unfortunat^ely 
presented some assailable points to their hostility, A eommittee was 
chosen by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India Olive was 
subjected to the most unsparing examination, and oross^ezaminflc 



ti(fti„aDd allerwaods bitterly oomplaiDed that he had been ti^ated 
like a sheep-atealer^ The boldness and ingenuousness of his implies 
would alone snfSoe to show how alien from his nature were the 
frauds to which, in the course of his eastern negotiations, he had 
•ometimes descended. He avowed that he had received immense 
wma; bnt he denied, that, in doing so, he had violated any obliga- 
tion of morality or honour. He laid claim on the contrary, and not 
without some reason, to the praise of emment disinterestedness. 

» 

xir. 

In the succeeding six years OKver sent to the pr«ss some things 
which have survived and many which have perished. He produced 
articles for reviews, magazines, and newspapers; children's books, 
which, bound in gilt paper and adorned with hideous woodcuts, 
appeared in the window of the once far-famed shop at the corner ol 
St. Paul's Churchyard ; a superficial and incorrect, but very read- 
able, history of England, in a series of letters purporting to be 
addressed by a nobleman to his son ; and some very lively and 
amnsmg sketches of London society in a series of letters purporting 
to be addressed by a Chinese traveller to his friends. All these 
works were anonymous, but some of them well known to be Gold* 
smith's, and he gradually rose in the estimation of the booksellera 
for whom he drudged. He was indeed emphatically a popular writer. 
For accurate research or grave disquisition he was not well qualified 
by nature or by education. He knew nothing accurately. His read- 
ing had been desultory, nor had he meditated deeply on what he had 
read. He had seen much of the world, but noticed and retained 
little more of what he had seen tiian some grotesque incidents and 
characters which had happened to strike his lanqj But though 
his mind was scantily stored with materials, he used what materialB 
he had in such a way as to produce a wonderful effect There 
have been many greater writers, but perhaps no writer wai ever 
moto uniformly agreeable. His style was always pure and easf.^ 
aad' floi proper oooasions. pointed- imd energetie.. Hia natta;tiTaa 
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frore aiwayB amusing, hia deaoriptioiM always pietoresqne, his 
hnoioar rich and jojons, yet not without an ooeasional tinge of 
amiable nadnesa. Abooft eirerytbing thai he wrote, terioofl or 
q>0itiYe, there was a certain natoral gcaee and deeomm, hardly to 
be expected fcom a man a. great part of whose life had been passed 
among thieves and beggars, in those sqoalid dens which ax» the 
iffpvoach of great ospitala» 

XIII. 

The man who was the orig^ator of these calamities which 
afflicted his oomitry so mneh was not a were visibiiary or a acre 
swindler. He was that William Fateison, whose name is honour- 
ably associated with the aas{Moions commencement of a new era in 
English commerce and in English finance. Just at this tiaw ho 
fell in with Fletoher of Saltonn who happened to be in England. 
These eccentric men soon became intimate. Each of Uiem had 
his monomania f and the two monomsnias suited each other per- 
fectiy. FIetcher*8 whole sonl was possessed of a sore, jeaioos, 
pnnctilions patriotism. His heart was nUserated by the thought of 
the poverty, the feeblenesSi the political insignificance of Seotkod^ 
and of the indignation, which she had suffered at the hand of her 
powerful and opulent neighbour ; when he talked of her wroaga hia 
daik meagre face took its sternest expression : his habitual frown 
grew blacker ; and his eyes flashed more than their wonted fire. 
FateiBon, on the o^er hand, firmly belieyed himself to hKv% die- 
oorered the means of making any state which woald follow his 
counsel, great and proafierous in a time which, when compared irith 
the life of an individual, oould hardly be called lGug« and which, in 
the life of a nation* was but as a. moment. There is not the least 
Tsason to believe that he was dishonest. Indeed, he would have 
found more difficulty in deceiving othem had he not begun by deoeiv- 
iag himself. His fiuth in his own schemes was strong, even to 
martyrdom ; and the eloquence with whioh he illustrated and de« 
ilBodsd them had all the ohacm of sinoerity and of euthnsiasni.| Yeiy 
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seHom has uny blunder comnitted hj fbols or any vfDanj deviied 
by im^KMStort, broagfat on any society miseries so great as the dreama 
of these two friends, bolfa of them men of integrity and both of 
them men of parts, wett destined to bring on Sootland. 

XIV. 

Her son Charles found an eceentrio pleasure in celebrating his 
own obsequies, in putt^ig on his shroud, placing himself in the 
coffin, covering himself with a pall, and lying as one dead, till 
the f§qn!emliad been sung, and the mouniers had depitrted, leftT- 
ing liim alone in the tomb. Philip the Second found a similar 
pleasure in gazing on the huge ohest of bronze in which his remains 
were to be laid, and especially on the skull which, encircled with 
the crown of Spain, grinned at him from tiie ooirer. Philip the 
Fourth, too, hankered after burials and burisd-plaoes, gratified his 
curiosity by gazing on the remains of his great grandlKtbec, the 
Emperor, and sometimes stretched himself out at full length like a 
corpse in the niche which he bad selected for himself in the royal 
cemetery. To that cemetery his son was now attracted by a 
strange fascination. Europe could show no more xsi^nificent place 
of sepulture. A stdr-case encrusted with jasper led down from 
the stately church of the Escurial Into an ocUgon siittated just be* 
neath the high altar. The vault, impervious to the .sun, was rioh 
with gold and precious marbles, which reflected the blan from a 
huge chandelier of silver. On the right and. on 4he left reposed, 
each In a ma^y sarcophagus, the departed kings >and queens of 
Spain. Intd this mausoleum the king deseended with a long train 
of courtiers, aUd ordered the coffins to be unclosed. . fiSa :|[iothe7 
had been embalmed with such eonsommnte skill ihat ahe appeared 
as she hiid appeared on her death*bed. The body of his gfcind'* 
father too seemed entire, but crumbled into duat a*.- the fimt 4oueh« 
Firom'CbariestaeitfkiBr tiie roiliaitasof-higrntother u^ those of hit 
grandf^lliei' oould draw any sigd of senAbib'ty. But, wben tb^ 
eentte Bnd graoeftd Lottisa'of OrleaM, the miserablo man*a fitH 
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ink, fihe wbd had lighted fip bit dark existmoe, with one short and 
pale gleam of bappmess, presented herself, after the lapse of tea 
years to bia cjes, his txfikni apathy gave way. *^ bhe is in heaven,** 
he cried, " and I shall soon be th^re with ho::*' and, ^^, all thi 
speed of which hia limbs were capable, he tottered back to the 
upper aur. 

••'XV. 

: , . (Given 22nd December, ISQS,) 

' The public, on this oocadon did Johnson full jnatice, and aome- 
tliing more tiian jnstioe. The best lexicographer may well be con« 
tent if his prodnctions are reoeiyed by the world with cold esteem, 
fint' Johnson's Dictionary waa hailed with an enthufflasm such aa 
nu similar work has ever excited. It was, indeed, the first diction- 
aiy which conld be read with pleasure* The definitions show so 
much acutenees of thought and command of language, and the paa- 
aages quoted from poets, divines, and philosophers, are so skilfully 
selected, that a leisure hour may always be very agreeably spent in 
turning over the pages. The faults of the book resolve themselves 
iorthd most part' into one great fault. Johnson was avTietched 
etymologist. He knew little or nothing, of any Teutonic language, 
except llnglish, which, indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a Ten* 
tonic language. 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson's fiune, added nothing to 
his pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred guineas which the book* 
aellers had agreed to pay him, had been advanced and sp^t before 
the last sheets issued from the press. It is painfnl to relate that^ 
twice in the course' of the year which followed the publication of 
this great work, he waa anested, and that iie was twice indebted 
for his liberty to his excellent fri^ Bicbard^on. It was still ne- 
oessaiy -for tiie man who had been formerly saluted by the behest 
authority as IHetator of the English language, 40 sopply his wants 
by constant toll, .tie libiidged his Dictionary. % HO; proposed to 
Iruig ont an edition of Sfiakijiearo ,by aiih9cqy;itio)aj wi mnj 



inbflcriberi ffent in tbeir names^ tad laid doWn their money ; but h9 
soon foQod the task so little to his taste, that be turned to more at^* 
tractive employments. He eontributed many papers to a new 
monthly jonmal, which was called the " Literary Magazine/' Few 
of these papers have much Interest ; but among them was the very 
best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both of reasoning and 
satirical pleasantry, the Nature and Origin of £yil. 

- XVI. 

(Given 20th January^ 1869.) 
Milton did not strictly belong to any of the classes which we 
have described. He was not a Pnritan. He was not a Free- 
thinker. He was not a Boyalist. In his character the noblest qua- 
lities of every party were combined in harmonious union. From 
Parliament and from the court, from the conventicle and from the 
Gothic cloister, from the gloomy and sepulchral circles of the 
roundheads, and from the Christmas revel of the hospitable cava* 
lier, his nature selected and drew to itself whatever was great and 
good, while it rejected all the base and pernicious ingredients by 
which those finer elements were defiled. Like the Puritans he 
lived ; like them he acquired their contempt of external circum- 
stances, their fortitude, their tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. 
Bnl not the coolest sceptic, or the most profane scoffer was more 
perfectly free fF(mi the contagion of their frantic delusions, their 
savage manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of science, and 
their aversion to pleasure. Hating tyranny with a perfect hatred, 
he had nevertheless all the estimable and ornamental qualities 
which were almost entirely monopolized by the party of the tyrant. 
There was none who had a stronger sense of the value of literature, 
a finer relish for every elegant amusement, or a more chivalrous de- 
licacy of honour and love. Though his opuiions were democratic, 
his tastes and his associations were such as harmonize best with 
monarchy and aristoora<7« He was. under the influence of all the 
feelings by which the gallant cavaliers were misled. But of those 
GseUngs he wae the m^rt^r and.ngft the slave. He tasted the 
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eiiehanter^B cap ; bat he bon aboat him a sore antidote againrt 
the effects of its bewitehlng iweetness. The illasioiift i?hlch 
captivated hie imagioatioa never impaired his reafloning powen. 
Tlie statesman was proof against the splendonr^ the aoleotaitj, 
and the romanee iriijeh enohaiitied the poet. This is an inconsis- 
tency whiehf more than anything fHaOf raises his chaxacter in onr 
estimation. 



OETHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 



I do not give these as Spelling Lessons ; nor do I re- 
commend their frequent use: I merely give them aa 
Spelling Tests just before going in for examination. 



[Time 80 Minutes.] 

Bitwene the tomie and the ramperts of the oittadie there is a fyoe 
open spaice, planted with a vaiiaty of trees, and ornamented with 
resservoires and fowntaines ; and in the subberbs are menny aoly 
hilt terrasses. The city its self is ill layed oat : its stceats are 
narrow and steap, and its jsqaaires small and irreguler : bat the 
booses are generally good, and it is kept rimarkeaUy dene. The 
puplio bildings are quite unwnrtthey of so considdereble a city. 
Their are sevaral diircfaes, but none of tbem dimand pertyculer 
nostioe. The cathederdi is destingniahed fiiom the rest ondy by 
beemg larger and nglyer, A siagoier iooioDg pofche, and a towar 
at three angles of the naivci, are the principle extunial feetores of 
this eddefioe^ j Ajacent lo it 'klhe schoie of medeeia, ockepyiug 
what was fomairly the hisafaaps paUace, an eztenfixv. iuiishioa, with 
aevarel fyiie a|>phrtmaatsi This^achnle, i^ waded by ihe Anabs 
wheath^ wi^e daweisMtai fipajtee^ i^jo^ a weli ^sarred aekb- 
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brat/ as one of the best oondackted estabblesbments in the kin- 
dom; and is the soul remaining relllck oi the wonce rinonoed 
Qniyersaty. It has a fyne amphytheater ; an ezammenation-hall, 
in which is anteaqoe bust of the foif uder of meddiole siiiBce ; a 
counsel-hall with poortretts of proffessors from the erljest pearjod, 
a library of therty-fife thousend vollams, inoludeing menny 
edditions of the fifteenth sentuary, and numaras valluble mannus*- 
krepts in difiiueot Uropian aad Ashiattic langwedges ; an exteosiv 
annatomiole mewseam, and sevaral spacious labboretories. The 
general hospetle has aoomadation for upwards of six hundred 
patiantfl^ and there is also a large and well regulaited loonattio 
asilam. 

The following is to be copied out exactly, as it stands, 
correcting mistakes in Spelling only (Given 2Qth January^ 
1869). 

11. 

Time 30 Minutes. 

Though I am not awair that auoy pope before Innocent III. had 
thus anouQsed himself as the genneral arbetor of diffeerences and 
preasarvor of the peece threwout Crisendom, yet the skeem had bean 
aliredy faurmedi and the publec mind was in sum degre prepaired 
to admet it. A riter who lived eriy in the tweftb sceutuaiy pub- 
lesbed a theery of perpetuel passifikaiion, as feesable serieuly as 
some that hav ben planned in later times. All desputes among 
princes ware to be reffered to the pope. If ethir partes refiused to 
obay the centanse of Rome, he was eKcommunaikaied and diposed. 
Everry Cristian sovriu was to attak the reA'ractary dilenqueat 
under pane of a simmiler forfitnn A prodjeci i^ this nature, mag- 
uiffisanse Catering to the ambition oi the church but was kulcnlaited 
to impose upon bennevelent nundee, sikenued by the kupidety aad 
opresion of prences. No coatrole but that of riiligien appeired sufi- 
cent to xestrane the abnces of society, while its saUitory innfinena 
had elredy been displaid in the protection afivded to ^ewsadoM 
Against all agretsioa dewdug the Gc«ftinHeace <eif there ^ngageaMASk 
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Bat resonings from tbe eksesses of liberty In faver of arbatrayry 
govennint, or ttcm the kalameteys of nashonal wars in fater of 
onaYersel monanrf , envolve the tasnd pfaallasy, that perfekt or at lest 
aupperior wisdom and vertne will be fonnd in restraneing^ pour. The 
experianoe of Enrope was not ench as to awtfaerize so kandid an 
expectashnn in beebalf of the Roman See. Their ware sertenUy 
tome insianses whare the temponrel snppremef^ of Innocent III., 
•however uznrpid may appeer to bar been ezoerted bene£Sahaly. 
Nor do I qnestian his sinserety in these or in anny other kases of 
interferance with siyil gonverment. A great mind snch aa Inno- 
texk% III. undoubtedly posessed, though proan to sackrifise everry 
other object to ambitian, can Aever be indiferant to the beaty of 
sosbalorder and the hapenes of mankind 

III. 

[Time 80 minutes.] 

Oliver Crumwel, who in* this eztrordenerry manner razed himself 
to the soopream sovaranty of Ingland, Sehotland, and Irland, was 
a man of wunderfull tallants, and not natturelly of a sevear or 
rivenjefuU despoeition. He made the kindoms which he rooled for- 
medeble to fbrign powars, and peraps no govarment was evar moare 
rispected abroad than that of the Lord Protecktor. At hoame ho 
had a verry difucult taske to purform, in ordar to manteign his 
Qserped orthorrety. He was obbh'ged on sevaral ocasions to con- 
▼oake some kynd of sennate or parlemant consisting of is owne 
lectures, who mite appere to devide with him the powar a^d ri- 
q)onsabiIlity, and thus saive him the odeum of gowuming by his 
soul orthorrety. But such was the spirret of the Inglish nation 
ihat whenevar Ommwel convoaked a parlement, though it was 
eompoased in grate meisure of his owne partezans, and iheri- 
maynder were steudyusly silected for their ignaranse and signeffe- 
eanse, they Mgan imedyatly to propose meisures which intarfeared 
^ith his asnmption of absalute powar. In adition to this, the 
▼atyons flMkshons into wieh the coatrej waa devided 4dl agreed id 
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baiting the luerper, and were irequautlej ingaiged in oonspirriciee 
agenst him, which were conoieved and oarryed on not onlj by Cav- 
veliers and Fresbitearians, bat by Repnbleoans, and even by soil- 
dyei's of tus owne armey. Agenst all these ennemieS| however^ 
Cromwell difended himself with consumate sagasety. 

IV. 
[Time 80 ninntet.] 

Bnt awl thees glowrees and substantchal advanttadges were butt 
the glyding off the chanee of servittude. The Penal Code made its 
appeerance early in the yere, and of the crymes which it ennumer- 
rated, no less then bafe whare stait ofences, so minuteley subbdivided 
and speseifyed, as in affect to render ameenable to pnnibhment evry 
won obnokshns in the smawlest deggree to gavernment. By a 
dekree issued in the spring of the saim yere, a'.te stait prissons 
were established in France, and were sune filed with a straingue 
and inkongrous asemblaige. Thoes in the Northe ware chiefly oc- 
cuppied by Demmocrats, thoes in the Sontbe by ecclessiasticks whoe 
iiad being iunvolved in the fawl of the Pupe ; butt numbirs were 
imenred for no other reeson thann having aksidentelly exsited the 
gellocy of the Emperour or his minnisters. An orrder, sined by 
Napolian or his Minnister of Police, was a suffit^hent warrent, not 
onely in France, but threwout Jeremeny and Ittaly, for the arrest 
of enny iudividuel, whoe was parraided throw the townes loded 
with chaues leike a mallifacter, and then consined to the gluemy 
oblivvion of the stait prissons. The unniversallety of the im- 
periel sweigh aded feerf uly to its terors ; except in Rusha, Turky, 
Brittain, Urop aforded no aseyiam for the viktim of tiranio pur* 
eicuteon. A desspotisehi was thus atectuelly manetaned, un- 
parraleled for rigger and severrity in moddern tymes ; not a wispur 
of dissoontent or ressistence was herd ; and awl clases vyed in ad- 
dnlashon of the rewlor whoe was viasibly draneing the hart's blud of 

the cuutery. 

8 
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V. 

[Timeao miirotes.] 

Mannj parts of the Irshe add ministration at this thyme apere to 
have deservid eerius blaim. But ageinst Adison their was not a 
mnrmur. He long afterwords asertted what all the eyidance which 
wea have eever sene tends to prnve that his dilligence an integrety 
ganed the freindship of al the moste oonsidarabl persons in Irland. 
The parlimentory carere of Adison in Irland has, wea tbinke, holy 
eskaped the notise of awl his buyografers. He was ellected membir 
for the borrow of Gavin in the sammar of 1709 ; and in the 
Jumels of too cessions his name freequently oknrs. Sum ofF the 
entry's apear to indikate that he so farr overcaim his timiddity as 
to make speaches. Nor is this bye anny means improbible : for 
the Irlshe House ot'Comuus was a farr les formadible awdyenoe 
then they Inglesh House ; an many tonge which were tyed bye feer 
in the greator asembly became flewent inn the smaller. Gerard 
Hammilton, for exampil, who, from feer of loosing the fame gained 
bye his sin gel speach, sat mewt at Westminster during forty yeares, 
spoak witli great affect at Dublin. 

While Adison was in Irland, a event ocurred to which he 
ows his high permainent rank amung Brittish righters. As yet 
his faim wrested on performences which, tho^ highly respectable, 
were not bilt for durashion, and which would, if he had prod used 
no thing els, have now bean all most forgoten, on sum Inglish 
verces, which ocasionaly rose above medeokrity. 

VL 

[Time 30 minatM.] 

We hav had allreddy suffishent occassion dewring the coarse off 
this histery, to menshon the dibpencing power of emprisonmeut 
of eksactfng loanes an bennevalenses, of pressing and quartering 
•oyers, of awltering they kustims, of erreeting monopoiIey*s, Thees 
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branohfl off poner, if not direcklj oposite to the principleB of all free 
goyemment, mast, at least, be aknolleeged to be danjeroiu to fre- 
dom in a moniiarkikal oonstittation, where an eetarnal jellooy mnst 
be presseryed agenst the saveran, and no ditskreshhonarj pouera 
mnat eyyer be hitruated to him, by witoh the propertie or puraonel 
libbarfj of enny subject can be effected. The kings of Ingland 
howeyyer had allmost konstantly exersised thees ponere ; and if on 
enny oocassion the Prins had being oblidged to sabmifct to laus 
ennacted agenst them, he had eyyer, ia practise, illewded theese 
lana, and reteilned to the saim aibittrery adminnistration. Dareing 
allmost three setitcherries before the accesion of James, (lie reegal 
orthorety, in awl thecs pertickelers, had neyer onse been kalled in 
questahnn. Wee mai allso obssanre that the principals in general, 
witch preyaled dmreing that ajie, was so feyerable to monnerkie, 
they bestoed on it an orthorety allmost abbsohite and nnlimmited, 
saoredd and indefeesable.' The meatings of Parlyment ware so pri* 
cacereous; there cessions so short, cnmpaired to the yaccations; 
thet wen men's eyes were temed npwerds in seroh of snyeran 
pourer, the Prinss aloan was apped to streik them as the onely par- 
meneot majestrate, inyested with the hole madjesty and orthorety 
of the Btait The grate complaissence two of Parlyments, dareing 
so long a pierreod had ecstreemly diggraded and obskewered those 
assemblys : and as awl instenoes of oposition to perogatiye most 
aye bee n draun from a remoat aije, they had the less orthorety eyen 
with thoes who were akwaiuted with them. 

VII. 

[Time 30 mlnutcf.) 

But, notwethstanding the seaming dicline of his boddely powers, 
those of his minde were rendared more yiggeroas by adyeroety. 
Daring the oonfaranoe, which lasted some weaks, he had to sustane. 
aloan the difense of hie cause aganst some of the most elloquent, 
speekers of the House of Commons, AU who were pressent were 
astonnished at hia promtness of aptebedsion, hia fiuUlety of exprea«. 
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slon, and hU dign^tjr of maoer; WbiW the coo&reoiQO w«s going 
on, the king had panipUaion tp take the exarciBft of ridiwg. He 
gave kia word of booner not to qoitte the iland, but he waa so slen- 
darly garded, that it allmott ^peered as if the parlament wished 
him to 9eeae some oportiinaty pf waking bia iacape. Thia he waa 
ifflpor^tnnd to do bj his frends, who were now alowed to have 
aoseia to him ; but he rigected their adYise, saying he woold not 
brake the promiss he had given. He probbeblj, alaOi may have 
deseevecl himqelf with the hope that, as the kreety waa now drawing 
towards a conclasion, be would soon be ristoard to piece and libbaty 
at leest, if not to hia formar orthorraty. The treety conaisted of 
levverell article, to all of which, thought ending to the abrijment 
of his peroggetivs, the king agread two only exoepted, one of which 
was for the abberlition of eppiscapecy, the other that all who had 
born arms in bis oanse sliouM be declaired trayters. After furthar 
dlbbait, the king agrede to some modefifecation in riggard to eppis- 
eapiey ; bHt nothing could induce him to assent to the last artecle. 
While a reckonsUleation between the king and parlemaut seemed 
thua approaching, Cromwell, by one dareing aot^ anihelated the 
whole power of the parlement and destrawed all Charleses' hopes. 
E^ sent Kemal Pride,, a man who had formally been a draman, 
with a body of troupes, to seround the Parlement house, a little be- 
fore the time when the membara were to assembel, with orders to 
fmripit only those to enter who belonged to the indipendaut rippub- 
leoan party, and to exdood all the reet ; and this he called norjing 
the parliment. 



Given at a Test Examination, Zrd October 1873. 

But it appears to us that Mr. Martin has not of late BiBcn ^r- 
tunate in his choice of subjects, fie should nerer have attempted 
to illustrate the l^aradlse Lost. fFhere can be no two manners 
more directly opposed to each othe? than tke manner of his 
pi!Edntiiig and the manner of Milton's poetry. Those things 
w9noh are mere aoeee^ories in the deacrq»tloiis beocPM th& pRinQi- 
pal objects in the pictures ; and those figures which are most 



prominexit in the descriptions can be detected in the pictures only 
by a very close scrutiny. Mr. Martin has succeeded perfectly in 
representing the pillars and candelabras of Pandemonium. But 
he has forgotten that Milton's Pandemonium is merely the back- 
ground to Satan. In the picture, the archangel is scarcely visible 
amidst the endless colonnades of his infernal palace. Milton's 
Paradise, again, is merely the background to his Adam and Eve. 
But in Mr. Martin's picture the landscape is everything. Adam 
and Eve attract much less notice than the lake, and the moun- 
tains, and the gigantic flowers. We read that James II. sat to a 
great fl.ower painter. When the performance was finished, his 
Majesty appeared in the midst of a bower of sun-flowers and 
tulips, which completely drew away all attention from the central 
figure. An who looked at the portrait took it for a flower piece. 
Mr. Martin, we think, introduces his immeasurable spaces, hia 
innumerable multitudes, his gorgeous prodigies of architecture 
and landscape, almost as unseasonably as the flower-painter intro- 
duced his ^ower pots and nosegays. If Mr. Martin were to paint 
Lear in the storm, we suspect that, the blazing sky^ the sheets of 
rain, the swollen torrents, and the tossing forest, would draw 
away all attention from the agonies of the insulted King an4 
father. If he were to paint the death of Jjeax, the old man 
asking the bystanders to undo his button would be thrown into 
the shade by a vast blaze of pavilions, standards, armour, and 
heralds' ooats» 
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(Given June, 1873 — Time, half-an-htmr.) 

The comunecations amongst bees are mucli of the same 

carracter as those amongst ants, and the meens seam to be 

neerly the same — naimly, a perticculer use of the feelers. 

When a sworm is about to go off, scowts are sent out to chose 

A cittuation ; these are absurved to hovver about a perticcaler 

place for a litle wile, as if considdering its ellyjibbillaty, then 

retern, as if to comunecate the intelegence ; after which the 

sworm goes off, and setles on the place fixd upon. A waspe 

had in like manner been observed to go and give infermation 

in his neste of any deposset of hunny or food whicli he has met 

with, when the hole fritturnaty would salley fourth, go derecte 

to the place and pertaik of the treete. Before we find any 

other assertaned instanses of the posesion of speach by the 

infeeryur annymals we muste assende to the higher kingdums. 

And the f urst ecsampuls that we incownta cannot, it must be 

anollidged, be rekkond as a languidge neerly so purfict as 

that of the abuv inseks. The frogges croke at certin peeryuds ; 

but this only exspresses a certin feeling ; the moddulations do 

not reppryzent a varyaty of idee us. And so of the other 

annymals. One sound is the note of angur, another of hungur, 

another of distructivness. There is one, howewa, which nat- 

tyurullists have rimmarkt as unyversilly undastood, and this is 

the cignle of dayngir. The instunt it is uttered, the whole 

flocke of burds, though cumpozed of vayreus speeshyees, repeet 

a sepparate mone and scutle into the bushs for safty. Some 

give the mayturnel hushe to their yung, and mownt to enquier 

into the jepperdy anownced. The wrenne that tells of per- 

rills from the hedge, soon colexs abowt her all the vairyus 

enquizzetiv speeshyees within heering, to survay and assatane 

the objekt, and adde their sepperet feers. The swoUo, that 

shreeking darts in deevyus flite through the air when a hork 

apeers, not only calls up all the swallos in the villidge, but is 

pstuntly undastood by every finche and sparo, and its worniug 

is atended to. 
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(Dictaiion-—Gwen October 2U/, 1873.) 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed 
his usual judgment. It is probable that, having had little 
opportunity of personally observing any part of the population 
of India, except the Bengalees, he was not fully aware of the 
difference between their character and that of the tribes which 
Inhabit the ujsper provinces. He w^^s now in a land far more 
favourable to the vigour of the human frame than the delta oi 
the Ganges ; in a land fruitful of soldiers, who have been 
found worthy to follow English battalions to the charge, and 
into the breach. The Rajah was popular among his subjects. 
His administration had been mild ; and the prosperity of the 
listrict which he governed presented a striking contrast to the 
depressed state of the country uudet uur rule, and a still mure 
striking contrast to the misery of the provinces which were 
cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob. The national and reli- 
gious prejudices with which the English were regarded through- 
out India, wera peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the 
Brahmins. It can therefore scarcely be doubted that the 
Grovernor- General, before he outraged the dignity of the 
Prince by an arrest, ought to have assembled a force capabb 
of bearing down all opposition. This had not been done. The 
handful of Sepoys who attended Hastings would probably have 
been sufficient to overawe the Black Town of Calcutta. But 
they were unequal to a conflict with the hardy rabble of the 
city. The tumult became a fight, iind the. fight a massacre. 
The English officers defended themselves'with desperate courage 
against overwhelniing numbers, and fell, as became them, sword 
in hand. The Sepoys were butchered. The' gates were forced. 
The captive prinpe, neglected by his jailers during the con- 
fusion, discovered an outlet which opened on the precipitous 
bank of the Ganges, let himself down to the water by a string 
made of the tuirbans of his attendants, found a boat, and 
escaped to the opposite shore. 



COPYING. 



SET AT TEST EXAliIirATION& 



Copy as mwah o/ih^/ollounng cuyou can in half an hour, taking 

iStre to copy neatly and correctly, and to write as weU as you cam 

N.B.— Good Handwriting is held to consist chiefly in the 

CLEAR rORMATIOK OP THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET. 



At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 4th day 

of February, 1869. 
Present :— The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in OoanciL 

Whereas, there was this day read at the Board, a 
Memorial from the Eight Honorable the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, dated the 1st of February, 
1869, in the words following, viz. : — 

"Whereas, by Your Majesty's Order in Council, dated the 
14th of January, 1869, certain alterations have been authorised in 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, including the merging 
of the office of the Controller of the Navy into that of Tlurd Lord : 
We beg leave most humbly to represent to Your Majesty that 
this measure has rendered it advisable to make corresponding 
changes in some of the offices, together with the salaries and 
allowances attaching thereto ; as set forth in the following table :^ 



NAMK of OFriOKRfl. 



Present Salaries 

and 

Allowances. 



DireetoF General of Naval Ordnance - 

Chief Constmctor - - - - 
Engineer in Chief - - - - 
Engineer Assistant - - - - 
Vainer and Inspector of Doelcyar^ 
Work - - - ^ - ' 
Master Shipwright, Portsmouth - 
Frofesaiona} Secretary to Chief Con- 
structor . . - - - 
Assistant Master ShlpwrlgM, Chathtm 

. Chief Engineer, Portsmouth - •< 

( Assistant Engineer . . • 
I 



1,000 
900 
550 

700 
700 



400 
«50 
S65 
411oirancttl 
400 



{ 



Fnture SaUrtea. 



} 



1,000 
464 Half- 
pay. 
I,f00 
Place abolished. 
600 

Place abolished. 
Place aboHshed. 

550 
Fiaoe aboliabed. 



Place abollilied. \ 



600 



I 



* IS CoropetitlTe Examinationa a ruled form ii psually giToa, aai tbs 
sxeroise is longer than the aboye^ 
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A Spanish Faib. 

The Annual September fair of Albacete continues eight days. 

The heat at midday brings on the siesta^ lasting from noon till 

two o^clock. At ten in the morning a military band, and a 

squadron of hussars, in handsome light-blue tunics, yellow 

facings, snowy white and gold caps, escort the civil officers to 

the scene of the fair, opening it under a kind of canopy, divided 

into many little stalls fitted up for the occasion. Ceaseless 

activity prevails — ^tradesmen unpacking their boxes, untying 

their bales, displaying costly jewellery, silks, lace, broadcloth, 

saddlery, pOtx^elain, fruit and vegetables. The dust, din, and 

noise are indescribable. In one tent a wild beast, in another 

monkeys rattle up and down their poles, in a third a wolf is 

pacing his cage, while an alligator lies gasping in his tank. A 

juggler turns handkerchiefs red, and then white again : a wheel 

here for everyone to make his fortune. Here is a stall ifso 

embroidered shawls, sheltered by gorgeous hangings, a second 

with jewellery whose delicacy, like the filigree work of Etruria, 

is marvellous to behold. 

Obiminal Statistics. 

There can be little doubt that the number of criminals is 
decreasing, notwithstanding the assertion of some that there is 
as much violence in our streets, as much petty pilfering in 
houses, and that travelling is as dangerous as thirty years ago. 
Within this period more humane principles have been intro- 
duced into our penal system — ^less capital punishment, prisons 
made physically and mentally more healthy, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, and in dn -trial schools introduced, idleness dis- 
couraged, and sanitary arrangements ameliorated. It is univer- 
sally admitted that impure air; unclean water, bad ventilation, 
erowYling, and the like, are very injurious to health, by poison- 
ing the blood, and weakening the digestive organs. Yet 
Pritain is more favourable to the committal of crime than any 
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other country in the world : the people are collected into inc^s- 
criminate masses often remote from corrective influences, iso- 
lated, in receipt of good wages, having much leisure, facility of 
removing from place to place, thereby escaping former respon- 
sibilities. 

Belgian And British Prisons. 

While in England those sentenced to short periods of im- 
prisonment, and those for at least Ave years penal servitude, 
pass the first nine months in absolute separation, an(} the 
remainder in associated labour ikccording to conduct, in Bel- 
gium the system is complete separation for all, unless those 
sentenced for life, who after ten years* cellular confinement 
may have their meals in association. Of the prisoners* earnings 
one half is reserved until his final discharge, when it is handed 
to him in instalments, the other is expended in the purchase of 
salt, pepper, and tobacco, which are not supplied by the prison 
authorities. There exists no systematic remission of the dura- 
tion of the punishment as in our disciplinary arrangements. In 
France, as well as in Belgium, the head of a family on applying 
to the proper officer, can incarcerate any of the members of it, 
which seems to British ideas a strange power, that could be 
greatly abused. 

Italian Artillery Experiments. 

. The targets were incomplete, and the ground was all strewn 
with the paraphernalia of the Artilleryman's craft. Huge 
skids, planks, iron rollers, handspikes, ropes, and pulleys lay 
about or were in use. Gangs of men were labouring in every 
direction with spade, pickaxe, or well-trained strong arms, and 
an inexperienced eye would hardly have detected the regularity 
of organized labour amid the turmoil. This morning all was 
neat and clear, and the scene presented by the practice-ground 
was one for which any other nation might fflgh in vain. The 
bare and craggy peaks of the Carrara mountains formed the 
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back-ground ; their rooky sides vrere softened by a blue veil of 
Italian air, through which gleamed almost snow white, the mar- 
ble debris that lay in. the guUies brought dawn by streams. 
From the foot of the main range spurs of limestone are pushed 
forward till they hang over the bright waters. The spurs of 
buttresses are richly clad with soft gray olive trees, vineyard, 
where the vines grow as they will, climbing high and hanging 
from poles or branches of trees, Ilex, chestnut, and arbutus in 
all the glory of its rosy berries. Here and there are scarper 
rocks, red as blood among the foliage, for the fortunate natives 
of Spezia have but to take from their hills, whence they will, 
building stone and marbles of all colours. Between two of 
these spurs, in a natural ravine, there has been built against 
t<he rising hill, a great butt of sandbags and gabions filled with 
rich red earth, into which the shots penetrate. 

Tab Arctio Ex:pbdition. 

After the lapse of seventeen months the ships Alert and 
Discovery, with their brave commanders and hardy crews, have 
returned to Portsmouth dockyard, where, during the week after 
their arrival, they have been visited by many thousands from 
the great metropolis itself and from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. The ships present no very imposing spectacle ; and the 
relics, consisting of portions of wearing app^el suited for the 
coldest regions, sailors* boots with devices for walking on the 
ice, sailors' belts, sailors' hatchets for cutting the ice, and so on, 
are not such a varied and extensive collection as one might 
expect. Yet the mission was an important one, adding consider- 
ably to our geographical knowledge, and negativing the long- 
cherished but speculative idea of the existence of an Arctic 
and Antarctic continent. Captain Nares went within 450 miles 
of the North Pole, at which, in all probability, the cold is so 
intense, that human life could not exist. , Let us therefore give 
np such an impracticable scheme — an attempt to reach the Pole. 
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OBTHOOEAPHT. 

[Time, 80 minutes.] 

Copy the folloiving passage clearly and legibly ^ correcting mt»- 
tdkes of spellings hui not otherwise altering either the words 
or their order. 

When a nation, a peeple, a stait, has been intirelj rabjew 
gated, it may be asked wether a subsiqaant revTolation hentitlefl 
it to enjoy its orrigginal indippendunoe. We must destingoesh 
two cases in order to arnswer this question sattesfaeterrallj. 
If the stait has not yet aquyessed in this new domminnyon, if 
it has not volluaterroly surrendud, and if it has mearly ceesed 
to rbsist for want of ppuer ; if its conkerrer has not laid down 
the conkerrer*s sworde in order to assume the septer of an 
eqquetible and pasiffec sovrin, this people has not in truthe 
submitted ; it is only vanquisht and oprest ; and when it is 
dillivvard by the arms of an aly, it returns, wetbout doute, to 
its formar condition. Its aly cannot become its conkerrer ; he 
is a libberater who is mearly hentitled to be rewardid for the 
surviRs he has rendred. If he pretends to retane it under hm 
doininnion as the price of his victary, he becums the ennieyis 
of the oprest stait, which may lorfaly resiste him. MHioever 
cairfuly considdred this passidge would obsirve that it was 
appleccable to two destincte cases : — 'that of dellivrance by an 
aly, where the dewty of restaration is Strickte and pressice ; 
and that of a delliyrance by a stait unalyed, but not hosule 
where the reestablishment of the oprest nation is at leest the 
morrul dewty of the conkerrer, though arrrzing only from our 
commun humannety, and from the ammecable relation which 
subsistes bitwene all men and all comuneties, til! disolved by 
wrongful agression. It was very dificult to reconsHe tiiis 
passidge with the anexation of Genoa. This emmenent writer 
was nesseserrally impartial. His works weris atested to t>e 
deposseterries of the ddibbarate Judgments of the most en- 
litend part of mankinde. 
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DEBIYATIOlSr. 

DMVlvatioii consists in the drawing or tracing of a word from 
its original, or root. 

The Boot of a word is the part which indicates its primary 
meaning. 

The signification indicated by the Koot is modified by preflzes 
and pootfixas; the former so named from their position before the 
root, the latter from their position after it. For instance, the 
word infiec'tion consists of three parts, in-flect'ioiu The particle 
in means as a prefix into ; the part .^ecl comes from the Jja.imflecto, 
to bend, and is the root or principal part of the word : ton, which 
oieaiis *' the act of," is the postfix. Now, putting the three together, 
and making sense ont of them, we have the meaning of the word, 
" the act of bending in, or turning towards/' As hundreds of words 
often come from the same root, it is eyident if we know the root 
and the particles by which it is modilied, we can easily understand . 
the meaning ol all such words. Thus, continuing the example 
already introduced, we have deflect, *^ a bending down," the preflac 
de meaning down or from; we have flexible, *^ capable of being 
bent," the pestftz iUe meaning capable of, or what can be done. 
The opposite, or what cannot be bent, is simply, inflexible, in some- 
times meaning ^'not** Thus, we say a person has an inflexible 
will, implying that it is impossible to influenee him, so as to alter 
his deterrainattoB. Again, the word reflector means ''something 
thiU bends back," the prefix re meaning *' back," and or meaning 
an agent or actor. Closely allied is reflect^ '' to bend back." When 
we reflect, we bend back or turn over a matter again in our minds. 

In introducing DeciraftlOBy a lew observations are necessary, 
in order to explain more fully the modifications to which words 
have been subjected, by what is called euphonj^, or the agreeable- 
ness of their sound to iihe ear, arising from certain combinations 
of letters. The most important change which in this respect they 
have nndeigone, oonsista la the assimilati^a of the last letter in 
the prefix to the first letter in the root. Thns, we have, instead of 
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tnlegal, illegal, instead of oppress, oppress, instead of oiflege, wt 
have allege, and so on. 

Sometimes, in the course of ages, daring which the manners 
and customs of nations have been materiallj modified, the original 
meaning, as implied bj the derivation, has been lost, or at least, is 
only traceable by those who have paid more than ordinary attention 
to the subject The spelling of words, too, has often been subjected 
to alterations of the most whimsical nature ; and however imper> 
ceptible to the busy actors in our own day, there can be little doubt 
that changes are still in progress in every living language. 

Orthographical changes have been most material in words in 
common use, such words having a strong tendency to contractions 
and contortions, frequently of a most versatile nature, which were 
firmly established by custom, before a settled system of orthography 
was thought of. 

Our language is principally derived from the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
and, to a more limited extent, from the Greek.* Many words, 
liowever, in passing to us from the Latin came through the French, 
which imprinted on them peculiarities, particularly in spelling. 
The French itself is mainly derived from the Latin; and hence, a 
person who is familiar with Latin, can easily acquire a knowledge 
of the French language so far as translation is concerned. 

In old French, the word for king is always written roy, now 
roii hence, our words royal, royalty, &c., whilst regcd, regaUy, ^., 
come direct from the Latin reXy {regis^) a king. 

The general rule is, that all the parts of a word should come 
from the same source : thus, a Latin root should always be modi- 
fied, if modified at all, by Latin prefixes and postfixes. Words 
which violate this rule are called hybridSf who^e growth should, by 
all means, be discouraged. 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, ab^ alM/t from or away : avert', to tarn from ; absolve', to 
loose from ; adstraet', to draw (rom— abstain!. 

* Dr. Trench estimates 60 per cent. Anglo-Saxon, 30 per cent Latin, 6 per 
cent. Greek, and 6 per dent, from tiie various languages of the people with 
whom we have had interoourse. ... 

t ^« comes before t 
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AAf* which becomes ao^ a^ as, al^ an, ap^ tof, am, at, to: 

*tdduce*j to lead or bring to ; accord', to agree to ; q/'fix', to fix to; 
aygrieve',t to give grief to; allow', to give leave to; annex', to 
join to; a/>pend', to hang to; arrive', to reach or come to; absent', 
to agree to; attract', to draw to — acquit. 

Amla, am,X around or about: am'bulance, an hospital that goes 
ronnd with an army in battle — txm'ple. 

i, be/ore : antedate', to date before. (See page 62.) 
i, well: ien'efactor, one who does well. 

I, round, about : circum' terencef a line carried round a 
fignre or body. 

Cis, on this side : ciVpadane, on this side of the river Po. 

Con, which becomes eo,§ cos, col, com, cor, together or foith : 
connect', to join together; co-exist', to exist together; connate, 
born together, or of the same family ; coAect', to gather together ; 
combine', to bind together ; corro'de, to gnaw together, to rust. 

Contra, sometimes counter, against: con^-adict', to speak 
against ; counteract', to act against — encoun'^er. 

De, down, from, or concerning: (/eject, to cast down; cfepart, to 
part from, go away; efescant', to discourse of or concerning. 

XHa becomes di and di^ concerning, not, apart, away, privation, 
undoing : dis&Woyf', not to allow ; distond', to tend or stretch apart ; 
disj^Vf to drive away ; dismount', to get down ; dtgest', to carry 
apart ; differ, to carry asunder— disclaim' er. 

Sz, sometimes e, ee, cf, el, out, out of: expand', to stretch out ; 
educe', to lead out ; ec'logue, a speaking out; e/*fuse', to pour oat-— 
e/lip'se. 

Sztra, beyond: ex/ra-mu'ral, beyond the walls. 

Zn, which becomes U, Un,|l ir, in or on, before a verb : vicline', 
to bend in ; t'/lume', to throw light on ; immerge', to plunge into ; 
trra'diate, to throw rays of light on, to enlighten. 

Za, not, before an adjective, adverb, or noun: tncu'rable, nof 



* It remains before d,J, m. and «. 

t Orirf IB a strongev term than •arrow, which in torn is stronger than 
regret f but qffUeiion is still stronger, and of nu>re extensive applioation. 
X The b is dropped before jp. 
§ The n is dropped before vowela and the letter A. 
II Before «. 6. m : i»mare, impose, immense. 
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curable ; tTlit'erate, not Hterate or leameil ; mpar'iial, not partial; 
trreT'erent, not reTorent ; t^o^ble, not noble. 

Xntar,* between or canong : intercede', to go between ; tn^crmiz', 
to mix among ; m/eraction. 

&itrOy toUhin : introduce', to lead within ; Mfroyert', to torn in« 
wards — rn^rospec'tion. 

Ob, which becomes oo, of, op, against^ in the way of: object', to 
throw against; occur', to ran against, to happen ; o/'fend', to strike 
against ; oppose', to place against. 

Ver, which becomes peH, through: perrade', to go through j 
peliu'cid, seeing or shining through. 

Post, after : posUBcr'ipt, a tMng written after. 

or ynB, before : predict!, to tell before— /irescribe, pn^'. 
r, beyond : pretem&i'unl, beyond natural. 
f, forth, forwardf for or instead of: provoke', to call forth j 
f>roceed', to go forward ; pr&noun, a word used for or instead of a 
noun — pro'Iogne, propose', pur'pose, pttr'port. 

Urn, back, or again : recall', to call back ; ne-'an'imate, to gire life 
anew. 

Betroy backward: retrospect, a looking backward. 

Bm, aed, aside or apart : seclude', to shut apart — secfif ioo. 

SiiM, without : st'necure, a salaried office without duty. 

Bahj which becomes sue, maf, magp mniy sup, sa, under: s«5jectf, 
to throw under ; ntccumb', to fall under ; sufter, to bear under ; 
sii^^gest, to carry under ; stim'mons, to call by or under authority ; 
euppose', to place under ; svpine', lying on the back, inert. 

SnMer, under, beneath : sub'terfuge, a flying under or beneath. 

Super, over, above : stqtertidd', to add OTcr. 

r, the French form of super : stir'mount, to mount up. 
I, for rab, under: suspect', to lo<^ under the surfaee; sirf- 
pend', to hang under — smcep'tible, sustain'. 

Traoim, sometimes contracted to tra, beyond, aaross: transfer', to 
carry beyond ; ^-ajecf , to throw across. 

mtra, 6eyofu^— opposed to cts; ii/6*amon'tane;, beyond themoin- 
tain; ti/tramariae', beyond the sea — ukramun'daaiOf ic/<ro-eKpe* 
rien'tiaL 

• irubfauilirtsaiBfNCillect. 
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OXEEE PSBFIXES, 

A., ^m^ waM cf, iioi, 6t iti^ui: apathy, withoat feeling } anon'y* 
tnons, nanieiess'. 

Jk/apbl, ambi, both or double : amphib'ioua, living V>th on land 
antl in waier ; &t^bid&x.^ter, using botli hands alike. 

AiUL, again, through : anat'omj, a catting through ; anahap'tist^ 
ofi& baptl^^ againy or a se(^oiid time — analyse', anath'ema. 

^Ati, against J opposite to : anf tp'athj, a feeling against ; an'ti" 
dote, something given ag^incit pOisotL — anfag'onist, an/tbil'ious. 

Apo^ aj^^ from or away: a^os'tasy, a going away from one's 
ppiBciples ^aphelion. 
Attt6, ielf: azt^'ograph, seTf-written. 

Cata, aown^from side to side: catarrh', a flowing down, a cold. 
"^litL, through : diatu'eter, a measure through ; c&'aph'anous, ap- 
pearing through — efiagno'sis, c^tapa'son. 

Bk, tix, from : ^a^en'tric or eecen'tric, deviating from the usual 
standard ; ex'odus, a going away from, departure. 

Btty mn, in or on : endem'ic, a disease of the people ; em'phasis, 
a sttdsis of the voice on a particular word or words in uttering 
them. 
Tkt^, upon : ^tdem'ic, on the people (general.) 
f, adotie, ever : Ajpercritfical, over-criticaL 
}, under : Ayp'ocrite, one concealing something under false 
pretences. 

i, beyond, according to : meth'od, according to a way or path. 
par, beside, near to, similar : />ar'agraph, a writing beside 
ether tmCing^^^^Tor^odyse, jMcr'ody, />^oxydm. 
F«rl^ around, about : perM'eier, a measure round. 
Fro, heforer prophylac'tic. 

Byn, Mj, tfjlf tejai, together, with : syn'od, a coming together|* 
fyifl^pathy, a ^eltiig together— jtys'teifl, ^^iflable, sym'jnQtry, 

EiSmUAR OOEb &AXON PEEEIXES. 

A, in, on, to, or at: abed', in bed ; aboard', on board ; afield', to 
the field ; cdai'f at far, at a distanceH-ofloat^y ashore', astern'. 
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B«, to make, to make intensely: becalm, to make calm; dcspatter, 
to spatter mach— iedim', &ela'botir, beseech', 

Sn, em, in, into; also to make: encamp', to torm a camp; 
tffia'ble, to make abl^ ; encir'cle, to sarronnd as a circle ; enthrone', 
to place on a throne ; embroil', to bring into a broil or brawL 

For, denotes privation or negation : /drlorn', deserted or fors^en 
—forbid', /orswear'. 

Fore, before : ^rerun'ner, one who runs before— ybresee', /ore- 
warn', /o'reman. 

Xm, for in, to make: tmpoY'erish, to make poor; mpris'on, to 
put in prison — impair', /mpark'. 

Mlfly ill, error, defect: miscon'dact, ill conduct; nuxapply', to 
apply to a wrong purpose. 

Ont, beyond: outbrave', to bear down by more daring conduct. 

Over, above, over, more than enough : overbur'den, to burden too 
much ; overflow', to flow over. 

Vn, before a verb, to take off, to deprive of: unbelieve, not to 
believe ; ttndress', to take off dress — wnlock', undo'. 

V&, before an adjectlye, not : unaffec'ted, not affected ; ttnciVi- 
lized, not civilized. 

in&der, beneathf inferior: un'cfer-clerk, a clerk under another; 
ttn'rfer-tenant — an inferior tenant — uncfer-sher'iff, ttn'cfer-strapper. 

Uk>^ aloft, above: upheaye, to lift up; tfprise', to rise above; 
upset', to set up the part that should be down, hence to overturn. 

Wltb, from or against : u;t^Ahold', to hold from ; u^t^^tand', to 
stand against. 

POSTFIXES OE AFFIXES. 

[Every affix or termination has a distinct meaning or import, 
though it may be unnecessary in all cases to require learners to 
know it. The following is an alphabetical arrangement] : — 

AUe, Ude,** having power to do, able to do: read'able, capable of 

* BometiineB contracted into Ue, as doc'tltf, dnc'tl^, vol'ati2«, f)Eu/t/«; 
sometimeB to ble, as BoVnhU, Ko good role has yet been driven for the 
distinction of able and ibU in spellixig, but many very xidionloua and pfSi 
plezingonei^ 
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POSTFIXES. . til 

being read.; flex't^fe, wbat can be bent; yis't&fo, what .can be ^seen 
— BX^ablSy tSiabhy \A2Jmabh, contempt't62e, erig»6^ leg't6&» iillal'- 
Mble, detest'oi/e, digest't^^ pec'caftie. 

Aoeonfl, consisting of, resembling: faxinaf ceous, consisting of 
meal; herha'oeous, resembling or having the nature of herbs— 
eet(^ceou8, erusiafceous, 

£kcy, heingy state, or condition : in'timacy^ being intimate ; preF*? 
eu^, the state or dignity of a prelate. 

As; ion, the act 0/ doing, condition : sasem'blage,* condition or 
state of being assembled or coming together ; ac'tton, the act of 
doing something — pas'sa^e, lug'ga^e, do'ta^e, lin'ea^e; atten'tton, 
eonvic'tton, collis'ton, conjunc'tton. ' 

Aly an^ Bxy, ery, le. Id, Ue, in; org, belonging orpertaimn^ 
tOf place where, one who : du'cal, pertaining to a duke ; coUe'gt an, 
one who belongs to a college ; adversary, one who is adverse to f 
nur'scry, place where anything is nursed ; kna'very, pertaining to 
a knave ; theoret'tc, belonging to theory; fLn'td, that which flows { 
yWid, being lively; mer'canti/e, belonging to a merchant; cant'ne, 
pertaining to a dog ; congrat'alatorjr, belonging to congratulation 
or wishing of joy. 

Ard, art, one who, in an augmentative sense : do'tard^ one who 
dotes much ; brag'gar^, one who brags much. 

Ate, ize, to make: invig'ora^e, to strengthen; Im'm&nize, to 
make human — abbre'via^e, civ'ilize. 

Dom, rle, Alp, dominion or rank : duke'dbm, the dominion of a 
duke ; bish'opnc, the jurisdiction of a bishop ; lord! ship, the rank 
of a lord — Chris'tencfom, appren'ticesAtp. 

Sr, or, the actor or agent : gild'er, one who gilds ; competitor, 
one who competes. 

Hote. — (a) ee is the correlative termination to er and or, 
and implies a passive state: les'sor, one who gives a lease; 
lessee', one to whom a lease is given: compare pay'er and 
payee. Assign'or and assignee' — allot'tee. 

(6) Euphony and usage have introduced modifications of er 

* We say an a$$9mhljf of ptiMonB, an otMnMo^ of thingB, a ^roitp of o1:||eotB. 
a Mlltetum of bookaitk-eoftgrnt of ambaasadon, representatives, or sta^- 
ticians. 
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(c) flai^ tiiSy ore tke/emimim tmmmaiio mt aetV«tt» god'dwi^ 



ly, to wtate: brighl'ea, to make bright; pu'ri/Jf) to makt 

■odlB o/'r hemi/oi, made of hemp— gold'ea, woorieik 

•fJflU of: pUj7i|/» giTen to play ; verboM^, full of words 
I'tifkl^ mouth'Jul, tnneyit^ Jocom', movote'. 

iMftdy «fa<e or d^rte: wid'owAoo<f, the state or degree 
of a widow — sis'terAood^ neigh'boiirAooc( maa'Aood^ vmiHeakead^ 

liby hdimgi9g to, Wee : Brif mA, belonging to Britain ; girl'tsA, 
likeagirL 

lea^ the doetriiu or fetaice of: eth'iicff, the science of morality ; 
mechan'tics, the science of motion and matter. 

seetjpartift idiom: Cal'TinMa^ Jac'obim'Mi, Gral'lioisiR. 
otu ikiUed m: bot'anis^y one skilled in herbs; lin'gnist, one 
skilled in languages — agricnl'tnris^, ja'ris^ 

m^ llas>* «!•> «!, «B, et, ock, «tte, ow^ idis^ Uk, Uttle^ likes 
Bum'iHn, a little man ; gos'/tn^, a little goose ; Tcr'sicZ^ a little 
▼erse; satch'e^ a little sack or bag; kif ten, a little cat ; pack'et, a 
little package or parcel; hil'lodbi & little hill; cigare<'<^t (sig-ar-ef ,), 
^ little cigar — sbad'oio» i'ctc/e. 

withoHi: sleep'/ius, leaf /ess» speech'/Iess. 
ly ly, like : gen'tleman/ii:e, Chris' tlan&'jbs, heaVen^, prince7f» 
iXpX ^iiovy, tode, Ity, tf, ura, state or conditiim^ intention : 
ymd^menty al'imony, pat'rimofiy, simil'lAidls, graV«<!y, dn'ty, manufac^- 
fure, resenf fiien^, mag'niAtde, complex'tty, noVelty, pleas'ure. 
Mmm,% state or quality: daric'iiest, keen'nesr, right'eonsiicM. 

* Gv^ xmmlMn of wocds endtng in Ung aro now obidIeta-4avBfiiy^ 
fosterKfl^, Ao. 

t Almoflt all modem importations from the French retain this form, wliUdi 
eventually becomes H; and hence daring the tmnsitUm both IbxttB may be 
seen; as eoquetie, and eoquei, 
^ filers than three taoDdxed words end in MMrf. 

f Vrooi A, S, nmm, to see: henoe a prominsinooi a kindred wosd'trilb 
moms henoe, ShoebnzyMM, SheerMM, Ao. 
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Old, UkeMss : sphefroid, resembling or We€ a sphere or globe— 
as'terotd^ rhom'bo^ 

Oiu^* oae, consisting of^ given to : hiVlouSy consisting of bile, or 
caused by bile, as a ^'bilions feYer'*-^-canilag'inott«, coara'geaiM^ 
miB'oMevpttffi y^bo^M. 

man, sen, <m^ whof : par'tisofi, one who sides with a party-r 
CAt'izen, den'is^fi. 

BoiiM, iom^hat: dole'^^me, somewhat dismal— froricioiiMy 
wea'ritfome. 

Vld#,t tm€i aeaton: e'ventide, Whit'snn^tdSe, noon'ttiis. 

IVaxd, towarek, turned to: hack'toard, home'ward^ north^toorcL 
tof ward (foti^Jt^?' ward. 

Tf fuU ofy made of, phcet. cla/^gr, oil'y, sli'my, whe/^y, wool'^n 
smith'y. 

*«* Jhe learners should be required to write out a list of worda 
haying the same prefix, the same affix, or the same root, much 
longer than we have space for here, which they will find an 
effectual method of impressing; the meanings more thoroughly on 
their minds. 



* In rig!iUou» (right-wise) ou$ is of Saxon origin; 

t Frwok BtLffixe8~dMi«M, a dweller t^ pennission (rt* gift (cfeAiiM) ef the 
king. 

I During the PnritMtropiqmapyliifa was pr eferred to wot I henoethetwo 
form»r-Oan'dIaiiM<«llich'aelifuu: Chil'derHMM, the 28th December, also called 
Innoeenti Dag, on accoant Of the slaying of the children by Herod. In 
Cornwall people dislike ni^ertaUng any new w<)rk on tfais lU-omeiied driy. 
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lAxnr sooiSi 

Acmo, to he mmr or add: ocea'cent, aeeUMKf, ae^iaoB, 
"harp: tufrid, atfrimony^ atfritu.de, eager (a). Acno, to jAorpea: 
octtte'n^fl, oof'lieate, oci^, ocu'men (6). 
* JBquOy to make equal, right: e^tataihle, ad'e^vate, eqmo^tOfe, 

JBsttmq, to value : ef'ft'mate, esteem^, ines'tunable. 
. AgtTp afield: offrd^riasi^ a^ricvXtmisi, per^rina'tion, pil'^m (e), 

Jkgo, aetns, to db, to drive : o'^ent, cu/dTe, ^n/teaUy, prod'ti^al, 
exigence, amhig'ttoxia. Asito, to stir up: a^fita^j^ eo^itete, 

Ala, a wing : oSf erons, aU^erous, of lYonn, at«2e. 

Alo, to grow^ to nourish: o&'men'taiy, a/'tment, o/'tmonj. 

Alter, another: al'terahle, Sidfd'tertLief al'terasit, of fercate^ snV- 
fii&em (((>, adu/^era'tioii. 

Altos, A^A ; af fttnde, exalf, of to-rilie'vo. 

Ambnlo, to tooiX; : peram'^uZate, am'bler^ am'ble, 
», to 2t>t;« .* o'mtable, om'oroiu, enorn'our. 

I, a friend: am'ttj, am'ioahle, intWtcal, en'emy. 
, Ampins, large : am'pUty, am'plitVLde, am'plg, am'ple. 
' Anso, to vex, to strangle : anguish, ang'ry, anxi'ety* 

Angnlns, an angle : an^uhr, an'gle, quad'Tangle, trVangle. 
/ Anima, the breath : €m'imaX, an't mated, animal! cvle* 

Animiu, the mind: unantm'ity, tmimosHty, piisillan'«noii8, eqiio- 
mm'ity, ammadyert'. 

Annua, a gear : bien'ntal, (tn'nala, millen'mnm, on'nval. 

Annnlna, a ring : an'nulax, an'nulet, annel'Udea, 

Antlquns, ancient : an'tiquaiy, antique!, an' tic, anti^idtjm 

A^tOMpfit : tudapf, cp'titude, mq>f, inapt', a^a'tude (e)» 

(a) Vrenoh aigr€, as can be aoen in any good diotionary, 

" It is a nipping and an eag^r air."— filoft*. 

(&) Sharpness or aonteness in disorimination. (0} Pi2 fi>r per, tiurongb* 
id) An officer nnder another, <.«. nnder a sapetior. («) Fr, attUuds, Jt ah 
iUAdin§, the posture of the body, so as to iUnsferata a sentiments as, "a 
giaoetU atfcitiide,*"< a cringing attitode." 
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Aqiui, water: aqitat'ic, a^tMiiei, a!qua»yiisdt o^jtio-fdr'dlL 
Aquila, an eagle : aquiline, a^utlon (a). 
Jkrbiter, a fudge : ar^biirftte^ ar'btterf af'bitr&Ty, 
f, a tree : arborea'centy ar'bor^ ar'bor^X, 
»^ to shut up, to hinder : coerced, co«r'cioii. 
an arch ; ar'cuate, arcA'er, arcubalis'ter (or -bal'-). 
Ardeo^ vruvm, to bum : ar'dent, ar'dovLr, ar'son, 
J^xdntm, difficult : or' dent, ctr'duous, ar'duoxiBne83» 
f, to be dry : aridity^ arefac'tion, oi^id. 
i, potter's claif : ar'gil, argilla^ ceons. 
if arms : ar'mistice, ar'mament, ar'mjf alarm' (6). 
i, artis, an art : arftui, ar'dfice, artisan, inerf, ardl'lery. 
Articnliui, a little joint : artic'ulsite, ar'ticle. 
Asper, rough : as'pera.tQy asper' ity, exasfper&te* 
Atrox, atrocls, cruel : atro'ciova, atroc'ity. 
Audaz, bold : auda'cioxkSf audadiiy, 
AxuBdQ, andltas, to hear : audiblej obey (c), obedience, 
Anseo (auctus), to increase : au^menta'tion, au'thorize, au'tamn, 
au'thoT (d)y auction (e), nnau'fAoriz'ed. 

AnrlSy the ear : ou'rist, auridular, au'rtcle. 
L, gold : auriferons, inaura'tion. 

help, aid: auxil'i&rly, auxiVisxy, 
A^iB, a bird: a'viAryf ott'spice (f), auspic'ious. 

BaeeliiiSy the god of wine, revelry: (oc'cAanals, badchantes, de- 
bauch'ery, 
Baurbams, strange, savage : barba'ria.u, bar'barism, 
Beatna, blessed: beafitnde, beatific 
IBtHlwok, war : beUig^er&o^t, rebel'lion, rebeP, 
Benlgniia, kind: benign'ly, benig'nity, benign', 
Bibo, to drink : imbibe', bilfber, 6»6a'ceoas, bib, 6i5'ulou8. 



(a) The nortih wind, from its rapidity and violence, resembling an eagle's 
flight, (ft) J.d-armat to arms; a sound of danger, (o) Od used intensively, 
asinoft«<i»o,i.e.o6atft2to, to hearken to. (ji) The originator of anything new'; 
henoe one who adds something to what previously existed; hence one who 
fnoresses. («) In a "Dutch auction'* the auctioneer gradually lowers the 
price^ (f) Omens formerly irere drawn from Ihio flight, fta, of birds s lucky. 
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Boniui, good : boun'tj, btmn'tbOWBoeBa. 
Brevifly short : . krev^iiy, Bbhrefviaie, hrief, 
Brntos, heavjf, stupid: hrut^ bru'teX, (nifaVjtj, 
Bnllrasy a round root : Indb^ InUbsk'^ceonM, 

OadaTMT, a carcase, a dead hody : cadav^erons, 

Oado, easiu, to fall: cddetMb, ac'ctdlent, cascade ^ eatfnaX^ deeay', 
occa'^'onal, case, chance, coin'eufent, easfuist, oeciden'ttA, ia'ddemt, 

Caedo (b), esBsiuiy to att or kUl: hom'icidle, excisff^ incw'ioii, 
prectse', regicide, solipide. 

PalAittiMh apMle: cal^cuieAe, misca^euhte, 

Oaleo, to he warm. : eal*id, cahr'ic, scald, cahnm'etw, 

Oalmnnla, a fake aecueation : eahmnk^tion, 

Oeadm, a dog : can$f ry, ken'nel, eaaaille (c). 

Oano, to sing : can'ticle, a.o' cent, eantafta^ descant^ fdf, charm («)• 

Oapio, to tc^ : accept, concetVable, capa^cioiu, ca'pable, 9B0€^\ 
ontic'^ate, lncone^Vable. 

Caput, the head: capital, preajpiYate, ipnoegpftor, oecij/itaL 

Oarcer, a prison: ukC(ir'cer&t&, incoroera'tion. 

OamiB, flesh: camtVorons, c&or'nel, incor'natey eoi'fiival ff), 

Oarpo, to pick: carp (g), excerpt, 
■ Oastlso, to punish: cofftigs^te^ cAo^sa^ 

Oastmin, a fort, a camp : cas'tle, ca^'fellated. 

Oavda, Me tail: cau'dfH, cue, queue, 

Oauaa, a cause : cause, acctt«a'tion, inexcu'sable, excused (A). 

Oavna, hollow : ex'covate, eav'ity, cav'em, 

Oavao, to heware : cau'tiona, precau'dop, cafveAt 

Oedo, to go, to yield: antece'(/etit, cor^cedel, rocedef^ oa'e^ifor, 
BViCces'sion, exceec/'inglj-, incas'aant 

Oalelbma^ famed: ce/'e6rat6, celeh'r\i^, 

(a) The root is m^mo, (^. etrfrv,) to bake ; twice baked, !.«., bo baked as to 
be keptr-nsed by sailors much on long voyages, (b) Connected with eaio, 
iiterally to canee to iMl$ haaoe to kiU. (e) Fronoonced kan-aiV, the rabble. 
i4) JH», apart: henoe to sing in parts; to diseoorae npon. («) L. earmm, a 
fiong; toentiocasifbyttuBie; enchant is stnmger. (/) A feast kept in the 
.week preceding Lent. " ThisfBast is called the Oamival, which, being interw 
preted, implies farewell to flesh."«-Pyroi». (if) To cavil, to find faoHwith. 
ih) To frae flaom linpfftsjtfoot wa-saww small ftMilto,y»«fa» grsat onas. 
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Oalar, quick: cehr'tty, ac«0p«mjts* 

CMlo, fo Ait/e ; concea/'ment, concea/; 

C«lsiis, Ai^rA ; excel', ex'oellent. 

OMitniB., a htttubwi: cenltoTj, cen'tenary, emf. 

0«nfl60, e^nmfom, to judge: censo'rionsoaBS^ c$n9W, 

G^mo, eretos, to sift, tp judge: concern', decree, aefcret, difloflra't 
disc^rn'ible, con' cert, discre'tion.. 

to stripe: con' oert, eoiieert!. 
I, sure : Bseertean', cer^tiiy,-. 

do, eitiis, to rouse : excite', citaf Hon, die, ezct'foble* 

Oinso, to girdf succinct! , Burcin'glc 

OV9iM, d diiaen : ctm/iza'tioo, nnctViL 

Olamo, to shout : clam'orona, exclaim!, claim, proclaim', 

dnruM, dear : eiar'ify, clar^oi (a), dear^ darHon^t, 

0|amdp, to skut: inehtdef, yredude!, dote, 

OUno, to lean : din'ica}, decline!, incUnd. 

Oolo, cnltUQi, to till: cul'tiv&te, eul'tnro* 

OoneiUo, to unite : coftotVtate, reconct7able« 

CoplBL, plenty: ooply, co'pioza, 

Corinin, leather : oortVceous, euirMd, c^irASBW*. 

OorpuM, eospo«l% a body: coi^porsA, oor'pvlenett eorpm (6)» 
corpora'iion, corpo'reaiL 

Gnm, to-morrow : crastina'tion, procptu'ttfiatcu 

Oredo, to believe : cred'iiahlo, crddenco, mis'crtfant {c), incrM/'- 
ible, credu!\\ij. 

Onw, fdvoialSy a eros^: em'cify, oruta'de, enictfix'ion (dj» 

Onlpa, a fault : ad'pdbit, txsulpate^ 

Omnulo, to heap up : accn'mui^te^ on'mii&itlTiii 

Chtrro, fo ma.* cui'rent, difeMtTive^ eoBqir'« 

Danunniiy loss : dam'ago, incfejii'aitjr. 
J^oooaom, becoming : ddcent, inddeentlj, 

Il«lieiay delight : dd'icate, delidioQM, 

^Iiil>iHieea«lM»ti!«awiD0. Xadeodtiieinftoter kinds In tUatooVilry 
aMBOlTQaQrolnr. (I) Fo^nmeilj appUad to a live or dead Ixidy* iA^tif^ 
loarly a mlib^UaMv* .^ hndjlga, lo4fac» f 
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9, a tooth : den'tai, den'^st^ 

Seosy a god: dt'iXy^ dil\sL 

HmMtBT, expert : dexter^ityt deafttroxm, 

IMeo, diotnfly to speaiki duftut/o, yei'dictf dufAoiurjf dUUm, 
^rediciff contracliVf , ia'tierdiets 
, JHmm, a dag : di'eny, di'ulat, c&Vmal (a). 

mgitnm, a finger: dig'tt, dig'itaL, 

IHgwnm, worthy : digfuitarj, incfi^r'nt Qr, conc%ii' (6), deign^ 

Dlvldo, dMMnm, to divide:, dtv'u/end, dk'ou'ible, mdividliu\ 
individaa!tion^ devi'ee* 

Docoo, doetiis, to teach : doe^ile, cbc'trine, dodument, 

Solao^ to grieve: doioriSiCf do'lorouBf oon'<fo/ence, in'dbleiice, 
cfofe'fully. 

Domlaiui, a lord: domUnantf dbnuVion, precfem^anate. 

Do, datii% to give: date, addition^ ed'iL Doniuii, a gift: 
do'nor, cibna'tion, par'don (c). 

DomiiB, a house: (fomes' tics (d), cibin'icile. 

IhMxm, douhtfid: .eitf'6t^able, inc&'^toixs. 

DUGO, to /ea(/; detfuc^, proc/uc'^iYe, adtftice', conduce'. 

IHio, two : dti^X^ du'plicate, cfttet', (ftc'bions. . 

•Aortf, lasting : endu're, oh! JuratCy (ftcra'tion. 



Bgo, J; egotist, e^otis'tic' — . • •> •% • • 

Bo, Itofl, to go : iB'sue, exVf , trance*. 

BqiiM, a horeeman: equeaHriaaj equerry, e^^tttpage. 

Bnro, to wander: aWrio'tion, arro'neons, er'ranti erroftum, 

Bzain«n, a balance : exawfine, examina'tion. 

BzMnplimif apattemi exam'ph, exemfphry, sample, 

BzUimn^ banishment from on/is country : ex'ile, earihf* . 

Ba:t«mns, outside, foreign : exter nal, estranged ^ strange^ extrtmQ' 

Baaa, to be : es'sence, essen'Hal^ 

Bqmia, eqiioijjusH :' e^fuinox, e^jtitValent, e^utVocate. 

raolo, fMi, t^.'Hidke: alfeet^ ar'ti/Sos, coan'tei/«ti^ aifeeftiou, 



-* <^ Diss mdlm, an evil day. (6) Cbn used i2iteiifliva^<-^Tei7 worfihy. 
>^ JPor, for feri to give thioc«h or tfaorooffUy (gtaoe) tow (4) Swioli 
kept about a honM, in contoMliatinctioa to laboiunoKi. hes^ dMk 
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mSfairtfj per|/%c<, e^e'ftial. Flo, to becomes fit, d^c'iency, ben'e- 
^ctf^^^f/le^ioiis, bene/^tieeiice, ofy?cer, speci/'ic. 

FaUOy to deceive: faVsify, folia,' cious^JaUef iB/oT/tb/e* 
^' Ifama, /ante : de/am<\ m'/ofnons. 
Famllia, a family : famil'ia.r,famiU&r'itj, pater-/aiRt7'uw (a). 
FavsOy to favour : /o'vouridsm, di^a'i;oiir,/a'9oiirab/e. 
Fallacy Aopi^y .• ,f(dufit&te, infeliditj, /e/tVitous. 
Fumlna^ a woman rfem'inine, ef/em'tnate. 
Fendo, fo keep off": defend' , fences oif end', fend' erifenc'ihlea. 
Fob, latiui, to carry: infer^, defer' ^ oi'fer, Lu'ci/er, dilfer^ 
indif/crent 

Tmrax^ fierce : fUercenesayferocfitj, 
Veannaaa,, iron : yerru'ginou8,/er'rier, /ar'rier. 
F«rF«Oy <o ro^e.* fer'wmr, eifervesee' ., fer* vid, fsr'veiitlj, 
Tmamam, acknowledged:, confeaaf^ prq/e«s'« 
TULem, faith: confide, af/Tance, bona-^(/e,^d!erit7. 
FUinB, a son : fH'iaX, tLfJU'i&te, unfil'iBl. 
Finso, fietas, to shape, to devise : fid t\o% feint. 
Finis, the end: fln\te,f!ne\f con^ne'j^nish. 

I, stable^ strong : fir^mament, confirm', iii/frwi'ity. 

>, to bum : con/?a^ra'tion,^a'^ant. 
Flammay aflcme: inflame' ,Jlam'hea,VL, inflammcftkyit, 
Flttcto, to bend: deflect, cit^cximflex, reflect, refUcftion^ 
TUeo, flietiis, to strike: afflict, in/!t6'tioii, eon'flict. 
Flo, flatos, to blow: inflafte, flatulent, infla'tion, 
Flos, a flower : fl.}'rtA,flor^ id, efflores' cent. 
Flno, to flow : aVfluent, in'fluence, shper'fluona. 
Folium, a leaf: /o7iage, ex/b7iate,/o/Mi'ceoii8. 
Forma, a form : fon^mbX, reform'^ transform', formMon. 
Formido, dread; for'mid&hle, fln^'midahlj. 
}, to pierce : per' /orate, impei'/orable. 

artis, tuck : fortu'itovLa,for'tunate, misfor^tnne. 

strong: for'tity, com'fort^ force, fort, fortifica'tion, 

>, to break: frag' i\e,frang'ihle, frail, dif^rrtc'tibn. 
p, a brother: frater^na},fra'tricide,fri!ar. 



(a) The ftkiher of a fhxnily— with poter aud maUr the old Latin genitiTa 
ending (a«) is still nied, •• aborev 
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ahriikt wfrakl^ 
rMqiMUSy often done : frtfpMt, fo/»V yiwfl y or ^nJMqmdlj^ 
rrlTOlns, trifling: frivol'iiiy, flit/oloiu^ 

Ttonm, firontls, the foreheads frm^ tSfiwuf^ Jr99i!iigfki& (a> 
e [/ron'f eiy. 
T gumUt L, in vain .* /nw^lrato, f nuftt ol oiy, 
Fnffoo, toyfy.* refuge, tnVt&rfugey osatxifwgtL 
Fnlgeo, to «Atne ; ef/u/'^noe, re/u/'^iieef. 
Famnsy mbo^; fnimigeX^ yet'fione, fk^mng» 
Pnndo, to mei^, topcmr: foamd'Ty,fydb]e, %ifiud^ ptofydaiL 
Tvokdnm, the bottom : founde^tion, profound', fiaukaDionit§iL 
FnniM, a funeral: fumlr^tXjfiineMAa* 
Fovea, a fork : bi/^r'oa^ed, yicroa'tioa. 
mtlsy a tMitor v««<< (6) ; ooii/t(<«', nfiOef, im^tebleu 
Fntnnu, a5ott< to 6e ; fi^ture^futti^rity^ 

Oeln, frost: congeal', gel'aime,jeriy, 

Omuu, a rac«y a kind: progeny, ym'der, yen'eral, geaferouB, 
degen'erBXe, 

Cl«ro, to ftflor, to ooncfvct .* ^er'mtnateb ^eraiy gesivat^ di^es'tion, 
per'maa. 

Olobiui, a roimd (ocfy : ^/pitf* conghM^ globouf. 

Gloria, honour, renoum : glo'rify^ in^/o'tioiis. 

Ovadlor, gtmmam, to ^a 9iq> by ettp : degradif, Bggree^, grad'u' 
ate, prog'ress, trans^reci', intro^res'sioii, iii^«'(/ieiit» e'gresMf regret^. 

Ovandlfly loftg, great: ai^grancRzo, grandil' oqaeace, 

Chranmn, a grain, seed: gran'arj, ^ren'ade, pomflj^raa'ate (p% 
gren'sdier (d), graniy'QVOUB, grain, Granada. 

Oratlay tkankfiidness t groidona, Agretftkhldf iagraftiaXe^ grati' 
tade, oon^oftela'tion (e), ^otifica'tion. 

Ovafla, heavy: ag'^ravate^ grav'itAie, grieve, 

OubwaOt to govern : gov'emar, gov^emable,. misgovern. 

(a) Often wrongly fipelled, e^en in dictionaries. lb simply tneus fhsii- 
ffiMp. (&) Dr. Smith says the verb/kto is not found. The idea is to laijt oold 
water withhot so astopraYent ita teUiiii; ovet? lienoe to Mporessk. (^ And 
^oiNKM, an apple, a " grained" tropical trait (ti) A corps of tall men, liist 
formed in France (1667X <u^ armed with a pQa<^ containing htad-gnnadng 
or iron shells, which burst with destmotlTa i^boteopQ. if) BaCbar from frsfsi^ 
joyftil{ to share in another'* J97. 
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}, to have : Aa6'tMH«^ inhatS^ ^roKlfii^ tMifiU 
f, to gtidb: coAe'don, coAe'renoey Aes'itate, mSJi^tem 
, ^ kUt or Mnts f kend'itaryj keir'lwmk, 
BMlM^onAerft; her'Hag^t ker^baSsi^ kerbfleaa, 
BooMi, a man.* Ait'inttD, Aitiiia'ne, AuSMimst, ioAi/mon. 
Bonoor, retpect t hotifourMa, hon'ett, hovlonxj^ ^ahonfour- 
Boxx«o, to be dreadful: Aor'nblef kor'ridL, abAor'. 
Bovtor, to encourages exhorlf^ dthor^, hot'tatcnj, 

an eiwmy .* Aoaf <ile, AittfADJ'kf. 
^6 ground £ ezfta^ffle, ilitmt7'iate, Aumt^'ity, 



Xniparo! <6}y lo «ooi«oii«/ or ftde: em'peror, tmjie'rioaf. 
Inttcnr, to imitate : inim'itMet imituliion, 
mwilPj an island: penm'raAi» u^, telnet (c), t'taftite*. 
ba, anger: tVritable, dire^inl (tQ» 
Itmr, a journey : itin'^tak%,itin'era3ey. 

I, a second time : ttera'tioD, rQiiMra'tioil. 



to lie: ft^a'etut, 8Qb;Vc6iit. 
JafilOj, to throw or ciau< : ab|;ec/, conjecftuie, prq;ec^> 
Jaaua, a gate or entrance : jan'itQV, Jalrau^ Joaaluaxf. 
Jowam, a Jest : jocoaQfjocfulax, joke^Joi/und. 

a judge : judg'vMut, ad;VcKcato, ^vej'udi€e,judicfitkL 
I, a yoke : coD'juyate, svib'jugaXQt subc&i'e. 
>, to join : ad'junct, enjoin\ coujunc'tiout in/unc'tion. 
i, to swear: ju!rQr, yer'jurjj coo/icra'tioiiy per|;ur8. 
Jns, juris, law, justice: in(;i<re,yu'ri»^jW'i«pra'denceijmd'ica]» 
yt»tifi'ableneau9, junVcon'sult. 

Jnvo, to assist or Ae^r; ad[;u<aat,, coad/u'tor, ate/ (e). 

> iot?, labour : ila5o'riotifl, e/a&'orate, /o'&OKrer, be/a'iour. 
t, mtZfe; ladieaX, lactti! tion, lacteaf cent. 



(a) Fonnerly io«f«2; and the man who now takes onr luggage (the BooU) 

Ibfn took the. honea; and henoa oaUftd. an hotOer or ostUr, (P) Strictly 

tojMf o ia a acim p ound» im-puro, to pat. upon, to anrange : hence to ruZ*, 

^yjUm^ianofeifrauitliiarood. ((QBiic^cMira, the wrath of God: hence 

cmaL («) ^Koo, through the French aidsr, to aasiflt* 
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z^elOi ib (j^ta0^en%; del'tcafe, e&'olt. 

labdi^ to strike: colli' detColUs'ion* 

Lamtntor, to weep : lamenift /ofnenfa'tioii, lam'eutaJAt^ 

lamina, a thin plate : Zam'tnate, 2am'ellar, bi^am'ellate. 

&aiisu«o^ to fade or droop : lang^uisk, kmg'uidneBai lan^mot, 

&apl8, lapldls, a stone : di^/7'tWate, lapfidaxy^ lapidiSic* 

iMtEOM, big :■ la'rgentBS, enlafrpe, larg'ssaeB* 

&ateo, to conceal: la' tent, laiHtat, latency-, 

&atas, catried: iVlatiye, relalte, transZo'fe, eio'fed, dila'te, prd'aq/. 

lOLtnm, the side : latferaX, mnltUat!eral, eollaferal, eqnUof «raL 

ILans, landla, praise, glory : lau'dablo, lau'dAtory, Anc'dannBi. 

tOLTo, lotos, to wash : laun'dry, lav' aiory, fo'tion, lave, ^at/ender. 

Xkaxiifl, loose^ open : laxfity, pro&V, reloa/, re/sxa'tion. 

Im9KO, lectiia, to send, to gather, to read, to choose, to bequeath : 
coVlege, leg'M^, teg&toe', fe^^ible, elect!, coVledt, coiUeiftOT, di'tdect, 
dWigent, neglect' (a'), el'egsLnt, il/6^'ible. 

iMnlM, gentle : len'ity, intent, ^'tment. 

Im%o, a lion : le'onine, Wonly, lHonesB, 

&«piM, a hare : lep'orine, lev'eret. 

ta^Yo, ItTatus, to raise: el'evAie, aUe'Wate, reliev^e, le'vw, leav^en, 

1m91l; l9EiB, a law: le'gal, legisla!tion, yrvr'Uege, law {b), feytVimate. 

Xtiber, free : lib'er&te, deliv^er, i\lib'era.L 

Xdber, a book : /rftrary, libr&'nan, Wbel (c). 

Xdbra, a balance: eqai/t&'rium, /t6ra'tion, delib'ertitt, 

Xiieto, to be lawful: license, illicit, /teen' tiate, rmlfcensed, 

Xiisnuin, wood: lig'neous, lig'ntan-yited, 

Idgo, to bind: /tyatnre, oh'ligatory, league, BlK'es, Ug'ament, 

ILlmen, liminUi, a threshold: prelim' in&ry, elim'in&te, 

ILimes, llmitiu, a boundary : lim'ited, iUtm't^able, Umita/tXon, 

Xiinaa, a line : deUn'esUe, ftVeage, oui'Une, line, /in'en. 

Iilngua, the tongue : lin'guisX, lan'guBjge, Unguis' lie, 

Xiinqno, llotus, to forsake : de/tn^«ent, det^elict^ re/Mj'ttuh, 
re/'jc, rel'ict, 

lAq,VL90, to melt : liques! centf liq'uid, liq'uely, /t^uidate. 

(a) jr«9 Isgot not to gathwr. (i) Evidently an instance of tha dominaacj 
of phonlGs— ^. hi, pronounced hoa. (e) From libeUiu, (the Latin diminntiye 
of ia«r,) a maliciooa publication— actionable and in d i ct a bl e afliBCtmg a 
person's reputatiozi, . 
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JAb, Utlfly Strife : lifig&te, Ittig'ioua, /tVt^ant. 
Utera, a letter: /tVerature, iI/tY«rate, ohlUferate, lit^erarj, 
I, a place : col'fecate, lo'c&l, al/ou;', /teutenant (lef*), 
t, long : Ion' giiude, 6b' long f eA>n'^ate, pro^on^'. 
Jaoq^var, to speak : col'loquy^ loqua'cious^ e/bcu'tion, oh'hquif. 
. Jbtttetens, slippery : lu'hric&ie, lufbricj lubri&ity, 

biieao, Inotas, to shine : elu'cidAte, lu!eidi "p^Xliidd^ /u'cent. 
Jbnctor, to struggle : col/ueto'tioD, re/uc'^ant. 
Jbudo, tamxm, to play : aXlu'cUy delu'de, /u'cftcrons, il/tt'«ioD, col- 
lu'sion. 

l^TUiMn, light : il/u'mtne, lu'minsajj iMme^ lim'net, 
^nna^ the moon : /u'nacj, Bvh'lunary, Itdnav^ lu'naMc 
JjfOLO, to wash : al/u'vial, ab/u7ion, dxlu'te^ pol/u7e (a), l^ntum, 
mud: lute, luta'tionSf lu'tulenU 

t, to enlighten : il/u«'/rate or il7u«<rate, lu^tre^ iUu^'^tdous. 
%, excess : luscfury, /uxu'riant. 



>, to be lean: ema'ciate, mac'erate, mtdgre, 
\f a stain : emac'ti^te, immac'u/ate, maclderA, 
aiagUter, a master : magiste'ri&\, mas^ter, mag'istrAte, 
Kasnns, ^reaf : fna^nan'imoas, mag'niiy^ mafesty, ma'jor^ mag- 
mToqnence, main. 
Kale, evil: dis'mo/, ma^efac'tor, ma/sv'oleut, ma/ic'ioas. 
aiallAiui, a hammer : mal'le&hle, mal'let, maul, nza^eabil'ity. 
Mando, to command: demand' , man'cfate, remand', mandalmvLs 
aianeo, to abide : per'ntanent, man'siou, remain', rem'n&nt, 
aaiaiiiis, the hand: manufac'ture, fnan'uscript, man' tf est, manu^ 
mis'sion (6). 

», the sea: marine', mar* itime, mor'tner, transmarine'. 

S marglnls, an edf^« or brink : mar' gin, mar'ginsl, . 
I, martis, u^ar ; mar' tial, march, unmar'^ial. 
?, a mother: mater'naX, ma'lronal, mat'rimony, ma^rte' ulate. 
BCatarla, substance: mate'ri&l, imma^e'n'al, matter, 
Matnrasy ripe : matu're, ^re'mature, unmatu'red, 
BKediiu, middle : media' tor, interme'c/tate, me'dium, mean^ mos'ety, 
m«£^ta' trix, mcc&oc'ritj, mee/es'val (c). 

(•) Here poU is used tor pro. PoUuU, to oyerfldwi hencOi to defile. (6) Fi«e- 
dom, emancipation, (c) And mmm, an age. 
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V«d6or, to hecdf mtditfinal^ tem'€(fy, msd'ictH, mid'icim, 
SKedltMr^ ro think upon : med'tlate, preMscTtVate^ 
TKol,maiaim, honey: moUiVerova, meUit'ie, oz'yme^ nwATfama. 
aKMida, a mulake : tmend', mond, amem'iiable^ csMiida'tioii. 
Bff#nrtHiB, /a^ ■ mendatfiij, menda!<acfvlB4 
SKens, m«ntlfi^ the mmd: commont ^men'tsSit Te'hcMMMlr dcfnMi^ed. 
afenimv tttintffml:' mcm^orable, mom'ory, Inon'tiati, mdeafhu^ 
Mareor, to tmcftf.- tMr'eer, com' meree, nier'ehaia%mgr^chdMt9, 
SKergo, mMrsla> to cftjp/ launtrM', 8iibnier^'^ 9mwffe'f mtrge, 
evier'aioUj immer'a'ion, 
aaiettor, to.iiua<iir6; ms'lrtf, ffiet^ftcal, meew'nre, faDWeos'imble. 
BUgro^ to remove from oneplaee to another: migroXoty, eM^f^nt, 
truDs'm*9rrate, im'm^anC 
aoileii^ mllltJB, a soldier : mWitary, mt/Vfant, miWlia, mtTtfate. 
IIIIIA, a thousand f mtton'nial, mt/fes'imal, fmV«, mi7'/ep^. 
ninoo, to jut out : em'tnenoe, im'mtnent, prom'tneiit. r 

T, a helper : admm'tster, mtntsto'rial, mystery (a). 
>, to 2e«««n ; dimm'ieih, mPnor^ mxn'us, min'ute, mutiotf. 
bratas, to wonder: mtY'ror, ftitVacle, adjnt're, ifntr^- 
vel {b). anms, utonder/ul: ad'mtrable, admired, nttadjmVed. 
»^ to fiitr ; mwceAa'neoas, mm'gledf mtVtare, mir. 
r, wretched: commtVerate, mt^'erable, mitferj^ mfseir, 
aUtto, mfsmu^ to «emf : admf^, dismiss', transmtf, omil', emtV, 
demfse, pefmitf remit! ^ introifuV^ion, mtVsionarj. 

Modus, a rule, a manner^ a standard measure : accom'modkte, 
mocf'tflate, mo€l'em, mod'esty, mo(f el, commoc/'ity, mood. 
Mollis, so/t .* mol'liSjj emo/'/iate, mollus^CA. 
Monoo, to tffam.* admon'ish, admcmt'tion, mofi'tfmeirt> moft'tVor, 
premon'ttory. 

moBM, m ontts, a AI^A Ai2?.> mount, moun'teau, dismoMiK', motta- 
taineer', amount!,, 

>, to point out: dem'onstraXe, remoa'«Mite. 
I, a disease : mor^hid, mor'boBe. 
i, to bite : remorsfe, mor'sel, mor'mre, mor^dtkni (c). 
mortis, death: mor'tal, mor'tu&rj, mtir'der, omy'raiii, 
mort'xnain. 
MoS| mMrts, a custom : mor'al, Mior'alize» demor'alize^ aioro^se. 

(a) From the pla y minJtMrt = fli<«t^ by cbntraotion. (6) nreaoli i 
oiiUt. (e) A]iyrabitani»ttiatgiYeBpennaiii6niqrtodye& 
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8K0T90, motnsy to move: commo'tiouy emo'lion, loeomo'dve, 
vemo't€f promo'^e, move, immov'able. 

BCnltns, many : mul'tiply^ mul'tita^e, sub-mti/'ft'ple. 
BSunio, to fortify: munit'ion, mu'ntment, ammuntVion, premuni're. 
i, a favour: muntf icent, immu'nity, commu'ntcate, com'mon. 
a u^o//.* im/Aure', coun'termure, mu'ral, transmu'ral. 
I, a muse : mu'tfing, mu'sic, muse'lesa, muse, 
tuto, fo change: commu'te, mu' toble, trans'inute, mouft, mu'dnj. 



>^ to tell : neu^mie, nor'rstive. 

r, to be bom : na'ial, co^nate^ nafurtMst, renata'sance. 
the nose : na'soX, nos' tcornous, naze, 

Wauta, a sailor : fiau'dcal, nau'tilus, 

Vm^fiM, a ship : nav'ig&ie, na'vy^ nat^'tgable, circumnav'tgator. 

Wecto, BMcns, to knit : anneo:', connect', connex'ion, disconTiec^. 

Vego, to refuse: ne^'ative, ab'n«^ate, dem*'alt rcn'e^ade. 

Xfogotimn, a business : nego'ti&ief ne^o^iabirity. 

Vimitat, neither the one nor the other : neu'ter^ neutralize. 

wngne, black : ne'gro, den'igr&te, m'^res'cent. 

ZToeoo, to be hurt: iu'nocent, nox'iouSf nu'is&nce, 

Vomen, nomlnisy a name : name^ renown, denom'tnatei ig'nomtny, 
noun, nomencla'ture. 

ITorma^ a rule : nor^mal, ahnor^mal, enon'mity. 

zroaeo, notiu, to know : noto' liouSj &cknowVe6ge (a), no'tice, 

Vota, a mark: deno'te, no' table, an'notate, notable. 

new : nov'el, nov'elty, renew' ^ non-ren«ii7'al, news^ 
If noctls, night : e'qninoXf noctam'bulist, noctur'naU 

m&dnsy naked : denu'de, nu'ditjf nude. 

Mttllus, none ; nvl'liij, annu/', nuU, disannu/'. 

nrmnems, a number : nu'meral, enu'inerate, numer'ic, numer'ical, 
innu'merable. 

Httntio, to tell: enun'cuite, annou'nce, pronou'nce, ntm'cio* 

XTuo, to nod: in'nttent, inntten'do, nod^ nuta' tion, 

Vtttrlo, to nourish : nutri' tioua, nurse, nur^tnre^ 

OhlX'wieaaikfforgetfulness: ohliv'ion, o&/tVioii8. 

(a) Old form of nowo was gnoieo : hence oo-gnosoo, to inyestlgate in order 
to know; hence reefognvu, (or -nim,) ootf'jvisance, re«oiMoi'tre, no^bie, i.«. 
knowable. ^ 
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OlMMunw^ d!arii^ a&«tfrtit«.* obtGuref^ abtcu^fitf* 

Oeto, et^^^ : oc'togon, Octo'ber, odtapoM, 

Oenlnsy f Atf «^« ; oc'iilist, binoc'K^, inoe'ii2ate» 

Odor, j9«r/ume : ocioriforous, o'clorouB, ino'dorovs, 

OUo, to growj to smell : nduk, abo/'ish^ red'ofont, adoWoeBce, 

o/fac'toiy, o&f iant. 
OflMn, ominlfly a sign : om'tnons, aboa'tnate, o'flMa. 
Oiimi% a/7.* omntferouS) omiitVcieiit^ ommp'otent^ om'm&Hi. 
Onus, on«ris, a burden : on'eroxis, on'emy, exon'erate, t 

Opara^ labour : pp'er^te, manou'vrtf, zaanure'. [ 

Oplnor, to think t opi 'm, optn'ion, «!ptVioQatir6. i 

Opto, to unsh, to select : op'tion, adcpf, op'AonnL 
0«1>is, a circle : orbj or'biiy orbidulax, eiLMr'bitaxiU 
Ordo, ordiiil% rank, arrangement: or'det, or'iftriary, ordam'. 
Prior, to rise : or'igin, orien'taX^ aboriginal, aboT'dTOi 
J>nw, to dress : or'nament, adorn', or'nate, ontamen'tal. 
4Qro, to beseech : ado're, ora' tioD, inex'orable, or'tiBon. 0% ovi% 

fhe fliouth : o'ral, or'i&ce, or'ator. 
<PK, ioaaia, a bone : os'siijy os^sicU, osj^Teroaa, o/prey, of'saoua. 
fAjttvm ^asfi : ea'sjy diseas'ey eas'ily, <4^sfi. 
i^tnPHVy an egg : o'val, ov'iform, oric'alar, ovt'p'arons. 

p. ^Mhm^ food for cattle, grass : pah^ulonSs pob'vULKe, 
Pn VNIr /O village^ a district : pa'gaxij pa'g&mzef 
p^ "taaOh the taste, the palate : palaighUy palate,, nnpa/'oiable. 
■ gmiio %i^hfipcde: pal Hd^pcU'lor, 
vaiUn ^ '* fi^o^ ; />a^/, />a/7iate, fio/'fiatiye. 
^i^a ilhepalm trfifi, the face of the hand : impalw! , poZmif eroiis. 
_ \q * ^OttcA M/if/^.< ^a/'pabl«,/)a/>itate,;)a(pita'tion. 
paiti%a. ^^«» ;»fl'^ing,/>a/i8a'dfi(a),em/>a'&. 
Pando, P' ^•^•'*^'» *^ spread: Qxpand, expanse^, unexpoa'de 

^^t!^ hread' pan'tpj^pann'do (6), pan'nier (c), ap'poaage. 
panntus ac/bfft/ ^w^wnlon, company ((Q, pan'nel, inopoa'ae 

/ A JL fence oonr' jgifiM erf « tow of ttriws pnt into Uie groimd. W Or jw 
JSi tl^e^r^K/SSr^r^ in ^ter. (c) D^onnerly a br«a.bWket; now 
^'f^rfruit, &0. (d» Bhaaoldieni imdap one flag or standard ; now under 
jB« oaptalo. 
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VapUlo^ a hutumfiy: pi^Uctuifttoim, pavifUm, 
i, a pap : peqt'iHtrj, pap'tdonSf pop'tHate. 
t, equal, Uloe t oom'pe«r» dispca^itj^ pur^t^, JMW^itjf pai'mgon, 
dispar'age, nonpareil', pmr, jMar'ess, cooopa'rtf. 

Far«o, to appear : apjDear'ftnoe, disapp«ar', trant^aVent, peer, 

lPArlo> to bring forth : pa'rent, vivip'orons, vermip'orovt. 

Faro, paratna, to prepare : appor'el, jDora'de, npair*, pare^ 
Vppara'tua, 

Pan, parHa, a peart: opar^meHt, par^cel {a), paree^ por'tion, 
por'boily par/tc'niar. 

Faaeo, pastas, to feed: pastor, poytnrage, repo^f , paft'alam. 

Fassas, a step : pa^stcgt^ pass, tres'pajf, pase'portf pace, 

Fatao, <o lie open: pafentj pateuieef, pat'nloxjLB, 

Fatar, a father : pa'triaxch^ pcUronjm'ie, por'ncide, ptf'fron. 

Fatior, passns, to suffer : compa/«ion, imp<u'«ivei pas^sion, im- 
pa'/tent, ^a'ftence, compcu'sionate. 

Fatria, one*9 country: com'patrioi, pa'trioi, expo'fnate. 

Tauoi, few : pati'city, paticiT oqny. 

Fanper, poor : impov'eriah, poor'ljf pat^perf pow^ pov'erty, 

TiLVO, a peacock: pav'onine, p^a'cock. 

Fax, pacis, peace : pac'ify, appease' y impac'able, peoctf'f al. 

Faedo, to transgress : p«c'cant, peccadiVlOy impec'cable. 

Ftfetns, paetofti, the breast : expecftonkt»y par'apef (6), pec'^oral. 

Facnnia, monejf {cattle) : pecu'niarj, impecunMitj, 

FeUis, the skin : pel'licle, peel. 

Fello, to drivcy to speak : compel' , appeoZ', app«&'tion, inter- 
pell&'iioTif compul'sionj im'pulse. 

Foena, punishment : pefnt}, pen'eMy, pain, pttn'ish. 

Fandeo, to hang down : appen'dix, pen'nant, dependent, perpen- 
dic'ulax, propen'sitj, 

Ttndo, pensns, to weigh, to pay: compen'cfions, com'pen«ate, 
pen'sion, expen'sive, prepen'se, pen'siye. 

Fans, almost : penult', pcnin'sula, pennm'bra. 

Fanatro, to pierce : p^n'ef rate, impen'^^rable, \nieTpen*etrtA%, 

Fanna, a feather : pen, penna'ted, p^n'manship. 

FattonlTUBy danger: p&f^il,per'ilo\i3yperidvlonSf imper^iL 

(a) A qiumtity or part of anythingr; hence a ptckago. C^) ▲ wall Irioif- 
highs huiGo a rampart for protecting soldiera 
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rtKtor^ to try^ toprovtt ezp«'n«iice, expert ^ ixkexperfm 
Fcraona, a matk u$ed by playen t per'ton^ po^«mate, imper^araal. 
Vm^ pedis, tAe foott pedestrians ped'etXaX, unpilde (a), c^-ft- 

pie (6), pe(/'igree (c), mWH^ped, paw, ped'al, 
F«stl% a plague: pet^ter^ pesti ferouBt faster » 
r«tO| to feeik .- ap'/w^ite, conipe'to, com'^etence, inifMtiios'i^, com- 

/ itive, com/Daf'ible f4). 
Petnlans, saucy : pefubaicei pedulasit, 
nio, to rob: jptf f er, pt?lage, coropt'Ze, coiiipt/a'tioit,/ie^ 
PingOy to />atn< : dcptc^f pidtnre, pig^meui, paint* 
Pie, to aiontfor: ex'ptate, ex'/nable. 
Piaeie, a^A ; pis'caiory, ptVclne, ^ot'poise. 
Plus, devout : pi'ous^ pi'^^Jf im'pious, impi'ety, 
Plaeee, to p^ea«e .* pla'cid, disple'cue, 
Plaeo, to appease : placfabley impladahle, 
Plango^ to complain : plain! tiftf complain', plain' tWt, 
Planta, a plants a sole: trtLHsplanif, plan' tigraLdo, plants 
Planne, plain : enplain', e8/>/iana'de, plain'ness. 
PlauAo, to clap the hands : Applaud se, explo'de, plau'sihle, 
Pleoto, to plait, to punish : com'pUx, peipZeo:', compZex'ioii, 
PLeims, full : plenf&rj, plen'ty, replen'ish, 
PLee, to fiU: comple'te, n/ccom'plish, en'pletiy^ im'p2ement, nplUte, 
PUeo, to fold: apply", com'plictLie, mnVtiply, ply, aim! pie, dn'plex, 
Ploro, to wail : deplo're, implo're, xm^nplo'red, 
Plunui, a feather : plu'mage, deplu'me, phi'meiesB^ 
Plumlmiii, Uad: plum'her, plum' met, plumha' go. 
Plus, tnore : o'yerplus^ plu'rallat, sur'plus, snr'plusaLgQ, 
TolXMkM, powerful : eqmpol'lencQ, prepoflency (e). 
Pemmn, an apple : poma'ceoiis, pomegran'&to, 
Pot^dne, weight : pon'derons, prepon' derate, 
Pq&o, to place : ap'posite, depo'ntnt, dispo'se, dis/)08'ition, com* 

pos'iioT, indispo'sed, supposit'itious, disapjDotWment. 
Pens, a bridge : pontoon', />on<if ical, pon'tiSt, 
PopnJosy the people: depop'ulate, pop'ulace,pub^Ro^ 
I, a hog: pork,pork'\iixg,por'poi80. 



(u) Tb put eometbing on the foot to entangle It; henoa to ol»taniei 
^<'^) French ^ meaning from head to foot (e) A lineage fh)m the>^N»t or stooki 
' a genealogy, {d) Formerly oomp«tible. (•) Saperiority of force. 
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i, io hear or eany s comport^, import^, pot^tetf pw^Hjii, sap" 
porff reporter, trans'porf, op'portune. 

FoflSd^ to be abh : diaposaeaa!, /Wnble, po'tentf pots^ety pleni- 
poten'tiaryy impot^sihle, 

IPoBtnlo^ to ask : po^tubiie, expOittUsJtion. 
Foto, to drink : /ratable, po'tion, poi'son, empoHeqiu 
TraYUM, wicked: deprav'ity, iindepra'ved. 

Vr»tiii]iky apricBf worth : Appt-ai'sef depre'dAte^prize^ ftpprVcsate. 
r^ to pray : im!preea.te, preach, prec&'riona, dep'recate. 
I, plunder: d^redatB, prey, pred'Atary. 
PTttbendo, to seize : a,^^ehend\ Kppri'ze^ prit/on, impregnable, 
prize, pr^en'aiU, 

Trwoko, to press : eompressf, expressly ijDprintf, imprimo^tax (a), 
repfrimBXid, suppres'sing, imprest sion, 

Vxtaanm, first ; prior, former : prt'macy, pnWitive, im'prims, 
prince. 

Triwvut, one^s oum : depri've, prtVilege, j^n'vate. 
Trdho,. to prove : appro' ve, itaprob^Ahley pro'bAte, prob^ity^ 
Frotonin^ disgrace : oppro'briouSf expro'br&te, 
Vropaso^ to branch or shoot : prop'ag&te, propaguid'ist, 
Prope, near: Approach' y approo/imate (6), propiYiate, prop/en^ 
nnproptVions, 
Proprins, on^s own : appro'prtate, imprdper. 

If fortunate: prosper'itj, wapros^peroxLM* 
if to cause shame : im'pucfent, re/ni'cbate. 
f, a boy: pu!eril6f puer'peronB, 
ij a combat, a fist: pugna!cion3, impuynf, pufgiUjstf repug- 
nant. 
pQlvl*, dust: pul'verize,pou/deT,pu!'yl\, 

Puaso, to puncture : pung'ent, poi'gnaxit (c), ejspun*ge^ pointp 
ponfiaxd (d). 
Tnsdo, to avenge : punfish, hnptt^nity, pun'ishment. 

i, to cleanse : compurgaHoT, expurgc^ilon, purge. 
I, clean, pure : impu're, pu'ritj, pur'lieai dei^ura'tion, sap'- 
fwrate* 

. (•) l>0t it b« pointed, <^) JProfrimtis, soperlaave Of props, near, (o) Fi^ro^ 
lag the organs of taate.. (4O A|tmfiM.4M^frw%.a«^i3»;60inft. ^.,^^) 
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/»(<«' (a), counter, diareputtf, indif'^nilabk, isBfW'te, ttpfitt. 

Qnatnor, /our, a square: ^Mr^ter, ^a«ISrafi6> ^widHl'le (S)^ 

quadroon* (c), ^s^^eni (iQ, njuoifroii («), ^nad^'n^d, quart m" 

master (j9f quar'to (^), ^uar^et^te, fuortel' (A)». 
Qateo^ lo Mb : ftc^t 'f^ ni'quest, quesfdw, iQquufiiii9t ptl'fii^ 

•t6 (0, t9qu€8i^f tidqmt\t6f que'ry, que'$tor. 
QnaliSy of what land, mieh : ^uafitj, uJkquatifLtAf qualitefllkm^ 
qimmmtoi^f hom great : quemftttf, quanftumt MX'^quatH (ib). 
Qnatlo^ to shake : qucuh'Qd, quassA' Hon, qua!veT, 
Qmnr, to bewail: ^teor'rellocn, qwer^u k ofaa, quoi'rtiL 
QtiiM, rest, quiet : dis^t'et, o^y'iah, gvt^etnod, ac^Ytal. 
QvliMpM^^ve ; qui'nMXj, fto'nate (Q, quinlcvKL (m), ^vtJideoQIil'- 

Tir (n), jtftngtfages'ima (o), ^tn^uen'nial, ^tn'tan (p), quinUMf' 

ieQce(9), fictn'tufila; 
Qnot, ilbow m«igr / 9V0''*> fio/tieiit (r), qnafrum, Mi'ifuat, 

Xadlii% umf ^ lU^tf the spoke. of a wked : ra'dliatc^ raj, rs*- 
dUB$, irrtf'iiatt. 

XadlZy radiols, a root race («), roc/'tcal, roi' iih, re^cj, m^'p» 
cate. 
Xado, ramis^^o sbtve^ io scraps : raxe, rash'w (t}, eralee, tbe^de. 
a branch: rsmiiij, ro'sioas, ramifica'tioii. 
», to be rancid: ran'coar, ragdc, nudnik, ranlsH^ 



(a) To reckon from data. ^) A mofSera danoo with four oonplea in a v^k 
(fi) A qnartfr-blooded. parson— child of a mulatto and a white. (4) A gOl or 
Mnrth.of a ptot; a 4brar-poand loaf. <«) A nnmher of treo|MrdniNrn «p in a 
iqnare ; now any tmiall detachment of horse. (/) An officer who looki after 
the fitarUn of thi»«MMi» (^).Wii^ leaiHealil * ahee^ <;^> Fear moiiaal 
performers I a piece of mnilo aet fior foor inafammenta, or foor Toicee. 
(<) Spmethioq^ sought beyond the nanal salary, (k) A part of a nnmber 
whrch hbwevar often taken doe* aotmake it eirenlj. (2) Arranged in tree, 
(m) A piece of five ooncee. (n) One of the fifteen who at Rome had the-oaeaat 
ttie Sibylline books, (o) Fifty; about fifty days before Baster. (p) A fever 
whose paroxysms return erery five daya. (?) Fifth or higheat essence. 
tf^ Hbir4ui4y tfknea. <«> A Meek, drfintfly, ftom tha MlB*oiigli « 
CO Bo oaUed^omlMtes ''*iNnieC|,''4r ««|^«iial|y. 
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rot/age («). 

IMir«% r«r€^ <Atn.< mfre^, rar^efy, rarity. 

S«80, Motii% tQ rule^ to inoibt tiraighi : rt^g^aU rc^imeot (i) 
fV«lilAr««ri9el', 4ir<cc^, recftory, right! ^ correct', «dr«t^, r^e'lifyw 
r, ratnfl, to /AtnA;: rdtiOy ra'tiontly recu'on, ra/e. 
a thing t ytit^\ real'ity, rtalize. 

X«to, a net : r^^icle, reticule, refmUy rid'dle, 

Bld69, tfltnmf tp laugh, to meich: rtV/'ieale, d«ri'cb. 

mB9«/ <p ^ «tf^; r»/id» rty orous, n^id'ity. 

BiTns, a stream : riv'tr, rtVulet, deri'vable^ n'oal, onri 'vailed 

Xo^otr, strong i rminaiC^ corroborate. 

Bodo, to ^nau; .* corro'«ion, roff' traiDy ero'«ion.. 

1|980, vosatn% to aski rogsk'tJon, mterrogtOion, ab'ro^ate (c) 
ar'ro^ant, prerogative, proro'^e C<Oi sur'ro^ate (e), der'o^^te. 

Beta, a wheel: rof a'te^ routine' (Ot rwo'el (y), roto <A), rotttfu^', 
ro'/o. 

JMb«Vj red: enf&ea'cent» ru'&ric (0» rv'^y, ru'^icaixd. 

Bndlfl, untaught : ru'diment, er'udite, rude. 

&w«po> TTUvtom, to break, to burst : abrupt!^ hMskrupf (k)^ cor 
ru^iion, eruptHon, rup'tuio, uninterrt^'^ed. 

}, to rush, to tumble : ru'in, ru'mour (/), ru'inous. 

nuiMf thfi counirgt ru'ral, rus'tic* riM-in-urbe (m), rta'ti- 
cate(n). 



r, sacred, holg : cotx'secr&te, desecrate, ez'ccrate (o), sac'ra^ 
ment, sacfritice, focVilege, sa'criat, sac'rhty (p). 

Sal, salt : sal'ad, saH'nt, sal'mj, tafif erous, sauce, sau'cj, salt" 
eeriar, sau'fage, foZ-ammo'iiiac. 



(a) To plunder. This word came to as throagfa tiie Trwudh. r henoe He form. 
' 9) A body of soldiers under one ruler (colonel) : Ibrmerl j meant a nde, 
(^ To a»h or propose firom : hence to annol by anthoritj. ((Q To ask for- 
ward, i,9., to defer to a distant day. (#) 8wr for tatft, one wbo aeke t*iMbr 
another, a deputy judge usually of a bishop. (/) B^ixlar round of basinese. 
{g) A small wheel JV., roMUf. (A) Bepetition, as a wheel in motion. 
(0 Directions printed in red ink in prayer-books, (it) Bank-broken. (J) Fly- 
ing or running talk, (m) The oountry in the citr* (») To banish to the 
oonatry for a time finun college. (o)es:tok (j») Xlbw ▼estiy. 
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< Salto, to Ucqf : aftsm?', asfotiA', eon'<ii( cohai/^, eOttnW, deiPii/« 

tory, exttZ^ (a), in«u/<', sa'flent, saZ'mon (6), fo^'tant, scU'lj, 

Bains, salntls, «q/e, health; itifo/tt'brions, so^feiy, fo/'ufarj, 
«a/a'te, «a/'rage (c), sa/'ver, xa'vionr, «cw'ing8-bank. 

Banefiw, holy, sacred: samt^ sandAiy, Minclimo'iiioiiSy •en^« 
tion (flp. 

Sangnls, sanguinis, blood ; tanigvine (e), Banfgumnxy, cou'tm, 
contanguiriitj, Qnsan'guions ff). 

Banns, healthy: sane, son! htory, insc^ne, sound, «a»'itary. 

Bapio, to be wise, to taste : in«^'id, safptont^ sc^vonry (g), M^pi- 
ence (A), saponVic (t). 

Batla, enough : saiislj, dlssafistj, insa'fiable, salted, «af nrate. 

Boala, a Uidder : scale, escah'dQ, scaTing. 

Beando, to climb : Ascend', d^scenf, condescend*, scan {k)^ tran- 
scend'entlj, scan'slon, 

Beeiptrunk, a regal staff: sccfftre, scep*tre\e88, 

Bdndo, selssosy to cut : tihscind', exscind', scissors. 

Belo, to know : sci'ence, 9ct 'olist {I), coiuctWtions, omnu'etimce, 
pre'sctence (ni), scientific. 

Bevlbo, scrlptns, to write : scrip, taeri'be, con'scr^t (n), eseri- 
toir'e (o), nondescripf (jp), ^roscri'be, tmnscri'be, 'prescri'be, anti- 
scrip'tura}, man'uscnpf. 

Bseo, ssetns, to cut : selcAut, sect, in'sect, hisectf^ dissect, vene- 
secftion, anhsed^tioik, sci'on. 

B^deo, to^sit: s^id'uoua, eBsizef,he8ie'ge, eonsid'er, insuTioas (q), 
possasy, size, yresi'de, ret^idue, sed&n', resfidence^ Buh'sidy (r), 
Buperse'de (s), pres'tcfent, *ec?e'runt (t), resid'uum. 

Bsmen, seed: sem'inaxy, discern' mate, sem'in&h 

(a) ss ektuU. (&) From its well-known leaping powers. (0) A statxtterj 
imm for saving shipwrecked goods, (i) A law; to ratify with authwity* 
(0) Having the warmth of blood: hopeftil. (/) Bloodless, (g) Spiof. 
(A) Wis4om, (i) Producing relish, (k) To oritiQally ej^amiue; to count the 
feet in a Terse. (Q A pretender to science, (m) Foreknowledge. (»)Bnrolled. 
Ai Borne the senators were called Comeripi Fatktra, their names being in a 
register, (o) :Bi-cru-iwar', a writing desk, (p) Not yet described ; anolaas|« 
.flabla (s) Liying in wait— hence deceitftil, treacherous, (r) A sitting wm^ 
or near in order to assisL («) To sit above or overrule : hence to set aside: 
mp0r9$d0a$, a writ in law to suspend an officer. (0 They haTO sat- paod 
often in Scotland. 
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i, half: <«m»-An'iiiial, Mm'tcolon, ^cmt-neM, Mm'i-TOw'e], 

m m na oL, mnOm, an old man: uh'U^ ^MiiFitj, Mn'ator, fm'escliAl. 

8«ntio, Miunui, toJ»ei, to perceive : sense, senn\HVitf, seneustVity^ 
resentmentf sen'tinel (a), consent!, resent (6), diasei^sion («)» sensfi^ 
tive C4)f aei^timeni («), non'««t»«, eonsen'susf seftfen'tioiuness, in«en'- 
sibly. 

Bfparo, ■QparatiM, to «ev6r or divide: sep'artde, insef/amhle^ 
sm/er, se&er&L 

••pt«m, seven : Septem'h&t, Mt/^n-fold, f^'^nary, M^een'nial, 
s^dn'salar, /Sij^^en'nate. 

aaquor, Mcntna, to follow : cortsedutiye, ensu'e (f), tx'eeute (g), 
etUf euifor, ex'equies, oh' sequies {h\ suite (t). 

meito, matam, to weave, to join in rank: taserf^ d^eertf^ diit«r«a'« 
tion, sefries, seria' tim, ser^moTL 

t, to creep : ser^pent, ser'peniSnt, 
ro, Mrvattw, to preserve or save : can'serve, consen^aAre ©, 
Tes^ervoir, reserva'tion, ohser'vatorj, pre^erv'ed, ob«erva'tion. 

flaaa, six: sex'tant, fftr'tile, 5«a;agena'rian, bisxej/dle. 

Blenum, a mark or sign : eign, sig'net, n'^ntf icance, nssignee^ 
Bssign', des!ign&t6y restgnff en'sign, en'stgncj^ rest^a'tion, nymtUer. 

Wlva, a wood: sil'van or syl'vdn, <aVage (k), Penii«yA;a'nia (I), 

JHmiHa, Hke: sim'ihr, Msim'ilaXe, diasem'hley dissimtdaftion, sim'Ue, 
fncsim'ilcj seem (m), yerin'mtY'ttude, vmseem'Hneas, 

JHiBTil, at the same time : nmv/ta'neons, as«em'ble. 

WkagalOM, one, not double : sin'gle, sin'gulax, ein'gulaxltj. 



(a) A goard or fPotek, now oontraot^d into MMliy. Q>) To fwl angry or 
provoked at. (c) Thinking dififorently. {eC) CApahlo ot feeling. («)Anidea 
prononnced from present feeing. (/) To follow in order of events, (p) To 
follow or carry ont a Jndgment : henoe exeettHoner, (A) Fnneral rites, (i) To 
fit BO as to fbllow in order : henoo suite, a complete set. as a parlour suite, 
a drawing-room sttite, tho necessary servants belonging to a personage. 
(j) Aname introdivMd \>j a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who founded a 
sooiety in the University to resist the proposed legislation of 1885. (it) Per- 
taining to lihe forest: rude— one who is in his native state of rudeness. 
" When wild in woods the noble savage ran.**— Dtycfon. (0 ▲ State of 
Ameriea bought by Peim, a Quaker, trqm the North American Indians. 
\m) This is not so strong as appear, "The sun appears above the horiaoi^ 
and ieems to move^* ^ ■ • • 
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I, a bay, the bosom : nn'uoua, ixuinltmiit («)• 
flAsto, ft—, <• can^ t^ siamds asmtf, ofhioDUtf^ QOiMMff«Bl» 

flo«li», a compamum : asjo'ciate;, «o'aable, toei'ttff wup^aftl. 

BolMnnlgy «o/!Bmn.* fo/'emnize, soVenudf, 

flMidns, Jirm, compact : con' 9olt (e), toFdet (<t^, iol'uk aolid''^ 

Solor, solatiui, to comfort : «o/'ace, coiuo'^ diseoa'^o^Htfl^iafiOA- 

Bolns, alone : de«'o2ate, t o'&>, deaoia'tioi^ toUj jiofil'oqBj^ M/'ftvds. 
. iMlaiQ^ to iooMj to fr^e : uimy^^ diB'«D&ible» iiw>^«»i (e)^ «0A»» 
irre«'o/nte, resoZv'e, fo/u'tion. 

Bomniu, sfecp .* fomnam'biUist, fonaif ic, Mn'noleQt. 

flofHiMi, a wundi con'#oaam, «ofi'n«t 09v «cMineteer', dig^Mwaice, 
fono'roini, u'nUon. 

8orbeo, toMtck in: Ahsorb\ abfOTp'tioo, jor6'«it| nnabsord'able. 

•cnoiy «ortA% a fo^ (^) : aMor^, con'Mrt^ «or'tiey retort, mirU 

Wtsmiff^, tQ scatter : SLspers^^ intecQierM' (h\ spans. 

SpKtftWBBy space : tpalctoWf space. 

Ppapio, apa«tii% to jee ; avl' spice (t), aiuptc'tona, dr'ciuiupact ^, 
e<^/nonage (ik), coni^ic'ttoas, deipt'«e, edp«c'ia]» expect! y yerspeeftiYe, 
respectable (/), spec'ityt «pec'imen, jpdc'ulat^ i^pec'tre, BwpeO's ^ 
spi'te, iioik'tispice, spjf, spite (m), introi;»ee'tioii, xespectft Ksfpit4, 

Bparo, aperatas, to hope: despair', des^peraXe^ deipera'do, 
prw'per, pro*'/)erou«. 

0plro« to breathe r sapCre^ di^it^U, expfre, per^'^re, re^n're, 
^tVacle, j^iyiteda spright (n), traiuptVe, <ptyitaal» ix^pt're, 

(«)NQttogoixiclireot,butMitwerewi]idii]ig. (&)To8tapdonoiie*iri£rbt8. 
(«) Th« Foada (brmod by the conMoUdation of diffbreoi axuiBitie& (d) To make 
film. <«) One unable to free himMlf from hii debts. (/> A little poem or smg. 
^) The Freofib verb aorUtt to go or ooxoe oat» is more direotiy oooiifictod 
inriib aoBA0 of these words. (A) To *' set here and there'' among other thixkga. 
^ utmfM^, usually : omens d^yed from the inspection of birda^ (j) T-oft^'g 
orwuKi : hmcs caotioQS. (&} JWno^Xspion, aigiy.orQBewhQseoretly^iauia 
sight of ax^ytbing. (0 Can be looked haelk upon withojo^ oompoaotioa. 
(m) Used for iiMpite. (i») Or Bpzlte. a ijpira. breattdxig or Ttt«l ptiiMi|^ 
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(a Bhme: $pUih^ tpMdofM, Wplm'ik^ 
8pondttO, to promise : corretpond'j despqnd' (a)^ tuip(m*i9^ tpm^*" 

»^ stratiu, to spread out : stratum (c), «fraf if/, coxu.(ir* 

UtmsL, a drop : still, distil', instiVy 'mstiUh'tict% iUuTltrj. 
i, a i^oad or tpor: «^W«/ato» Uim'ttltokt, sHm'uluB, 
», or stmcoy fl^lBenui, te monb? dk^md', dMdVyuiili, 
disft'nc'doD, extinct!, in' stinct (e), ^rts'tige. 

Mipo, X» stuff or trant: cpn'f/ipatef cM'tnrt 09, «f{(^ «<tyift 

8to, Btatiifl, to stand: ar'mis/tce, arre^^ (^), clT'cttiUtfianae, cir» 
cnmstan'tiate, con'^toble (A), incon' stamy, constitn'tCy con'tTAst, 
diy^anoe, dey^JHite, ^s^oi^lisfa (t>, exftant, iv^stsMut, in«ra»ta'neoii9, 
in'fftVate, inter' sa'ce, obsto^rics, reins^a'to, rest, rosfiS Q), vefd'fti'- 
tion, sta!hlei stam'^n, stanch or stamicA, aoVstice, stafioM, tittf'nre, 
«laf is'tiei , f/oi'uM, f^ouf, stays, st€ad'in»t, ••bston'feiAl, mxpetstilHan, 
disesfa6'{iah, stall, stc^tionety^ staftiohatj, stan'zsk, uifta/'ai«iii. 

8triiiso, atrictiu, to bind: tatrin'gent (k), ooasiranif, reslram', 
Ttstricf, restrictHon, strain, siraii, strictnTQ [f), uarci/rmVed* 

8tmio, to bund: eoi^'strus, c&ikstruef, &tstrwf (m), dettrud'ifale, 
instruct, in'«<rtiment -(n), miscon'ftriM, ohstmet, strudun^ mB«b- 
struetife, IndtstrttetW^^itj, nninktme'tod. 

Stndao, to desire : stud'j, stu'dtnt, stu!di^vt, m§iud'id6» 

8tiip#o, io be duli or teajelM* ; jstt^pdy, Mpor, fligMCae'tion, 
tfupea'dons (o). 

(a) A •Iat9 of bopolaw laognor, wbile (l«4>air is oftea hopelew actiyitj 
emanaUng in rage, Ao. (&) Formerly one promised or engaged ; now one 
married : we have also $pout^ai, $pou»e'le$», $apouifal, (0) Btratua, a hori- 
Bontal layer of cSotid near tlie eurftbce of ttie aartb. fKcate, pL cf airalagi, 
is always tued. (eOAwfty«prf«leiitorIe?«Uedlbrtm]iiikinafeowiu (•)Wliaft 
is marked witSiin; natural impoifle. (/> Old Vxenoh, Cmmtiw^ modem, 
OomHpt, ttie kindred lefctora v and ji having infcerohanged. Qf) Jd-nnto, to 
stand behind; to stop : faenoe mrr^ (ar-x«0 a deorea piibiisheds a jodgmeni 
of a oonrt (h) Formerly ** master of the horse^** (msms «teftsli,) one of tiifi 
most important officers of state in the middla ages t new a polioeman» 
(i) JWimA, toblir, to settle firmly. (/) Standing back, restiesa. («^ Tending 
to bind ^ opposed to lazatira. (OAeoairaetionoratabe erifaM<; aoxMMi 
remailL (M^TodemoUsh; tol^j firom4»-f«nie. (•)Thatbyi*bleb»«biv 
is (MIO dona (•) TBffbotfng stapidlty from Ite tiamik^* 
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■ado, lo noectf : ezi^ A^ wadorifie, tmm^di, 
Wumo, 1Q use, to be aeauiomtds coa^emtbtia 
tilde. 
moaaaam, the higheei pomi, tAkfpami: fWiBBfaita, jbb («% 

eum'mmef (Jb), mmlnaU 

wnime^ muwit^miiig, pnn^aw (c)^ jay/tecm^ adf-cooM^flmg, 

ree'tioii, iiMiirree'tion. 

Taimlay a 5oar4 f^onk: tdUt^ taifmhr^ UifhiXt mUdfktax^ 

taVern (f), 

Tae«o, <o &a tSUnt : tanHt, tacthir^nity, tfiticeaob (py 

Taage, taettui, to foucAr atfom', eon'ioety conln'yioii, eDfi'ri^ 
oonf^TK'ity, ivlteger (A), toef, tan'j^nt, lon^iUe^ infe/ritj, disiii* 
te^a'tion, tocftVian. 

Tavdiw^ flow: rttard\ ttu^dyf tar'tRmua, 

Thbo, taetna, to cover : detect!, integ'taD.entf proceed, fe9^«Iar, ft'^ 

Tanmo, to deapite: contemn', conlempl'ible. 

Tamparo, to miXf to f$oderate: aMemlper, dhtealper^ tealper, 
ttm'perBXvxt, tam'per (t). 

Vampna, tme: cont^porwjyertem'pore, tem'pett 07» fea'jMrals. 
tense (k). 

Tando, tantna; to stretch : attend', ^reten'ce, atfen'tiye, snperin- 
ten'dtnt, tent, distend' , extensor (/), tense, ip^enc?', por<6ncf', tender (m). 

(a)Tbaianiltof an added together. (&)Oontainixigt]ienM»or6hiefpa]l 
(fi) TaUag before being properly pennitted to do bo. (^ A, oonftracliion of 
■unlgo, i.«. tub, under, and r^, to role. («) Origin, spring, foantain. 
(f) From Tabtrnat 2V. tac*nut probably from the babit of sapping on tables 
or boards, (g) Silenoe concealing something. (A) Not tonching, standing 
by itself} hence whole cnr entire. (<) To meddle with or modgrate demanda 
■0 M praotioaUy to deftat Jnstioe. (J) Because the greatest storms oecnr at 
well-known tiatu or seasons, (k) Not to be confounded with " tense " nndor 
imdo. (0 A musde senring to ^rttch, opposed U>Jt*xor. (m) In the sense o( 
tpoiAr,orasmaUveHela<<«fMKii0ona]arge one; bat in the sense of lofW 
gentle, it comes tgom tno^ ts vwbt 
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%, UmtOMf to hold: retoin', fan'et, mainfatTt', fen'able, 
tma^ity, pertain', abs/mV, concern', cona'n'ne, Itfn'ement, ^en'anc/, 
rei'tmM, f«i'«Hl, fub-lieii^en'ant, obtain', 

T«Dto or tMDpto, to try: aUeinp^, t«mpf, tempter • 
T«&ni% Mtn, slender : AUe»'«ate, ex^en'uate, tenu'ity* 
», to 6« lukewarm : tq}'id, tep'eiy, 

I, an endf a limit: deter'tninatey iater'minMif term, 
ex^er'mmator, ttr'minit Gonter'minona, 

>, tgitam, to rtib : aUrtVion, con'trite, dedrimeni, tritCy terte, 
i, the earth: ter'ritory, ter'ract (a), dii'inter, mediterra'nean, 
aab^erra'nean, terra' qaeovLS (b), ter'ner (c), terre'ne, 

>, to frighten: ter'rihle, ter'rOT, deter', detei-'rent. 
if a shell: test, testa' ceouSf tester, 

■y a witness : AUest^ coix'test, protest', te^ta'ment, tes'ttmon)-, 
tesftiij^ tM'tator, detesf . 

>, to weave : con' text, text'xire, pn'text, text, ttVsae. 
t, to fear : ttm'id, inttm'ldate, ttVoroas, ttmid'ity. 
}, tiiietii% to etota: attcnVder, tinct^ tinge, tint, taint, 
diBtinelfy tinefttae. 

TitlUo, to tickle : tifilhtQ, tickle, ticklish, 
Tttnlna, a title : entitle, title, tifuhr, tt't/e-page. 
TolMTO, to aUow : to/'erate, to/'e9*able| into/'eraat. 
i, to benumb : tor'pid, torpe'do, tor'por. 
>, tortiia, to twist: contorf, eiUortf, ntort!, tor'menty 
tor'sion, tortoise, tor'tuouf • 

Me whole: auTtout' (d), factotum (e), to' ted, toial'ity, 
9, traditna, to transmit, to deliver: tradif ion, traHtor, 
trai'tresB, treason (f), extracftt'ion. 

TnJiQ^ ttraetna, to drag along, to draw: track, train, retire, 
nh'Btract, contract, retreat, por'trait, betray, tii*a'c2e, trade, por- 
tray ig), por'troiture (^). 

TranqnSUO; to calm : traxigvil, tranquUTitj, tran'quUneBs, intran- 
guirhtj, 

(a) A bank of earth thrown up; henoe a row of honsee bnili on each a 
bank. (f>) Oonusting of land and water, (o) A dog that takes into the earth 
eagerly in porenit of burrowing n.nlTna1fl. (d) Bee ntr, p. 124; an overooat. 
(•) A doer of all work. (/) Traitor, one who delivers np or betrays hie tnuti 
treatou, (VV. trahUou,) a bieaoh of allegiance, (g) JPor sp fro i see Ino. 
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Trmao, to thdkt i irem^YAie, tremor ^ inmai^am^ irok^i 

TMpido, to hxary about in fear : intrtffM, inyUk'tioa. 

Vrssy fgim, three: trfadgle, irfpod^ tngTmr^U, trd/^ tn^oil, 
treVliB (a), tres^tle, tre^et or triwet (6), ftwlal, treat (c}, tr^ 

YMImo, to give, bestow : BttrthOe, frtMvte, tontHV^a, ^SttrVute^ 
rtfrHmtioiL 

TxihuM, a tribe: fn&u'nal, trU/mu (d), tribe, 

Txicm, hairs, trifles: en'trieaie, in'lriicmte, mtrigm^^ tridL 

TronT«r (French), to find: retrietfe, treaa^un-irowe, rtUmffx, 

Tmdo, truMDM, to thrust: intn^de, extn^de, €^Un^de, preiri^dle, 
ehstru'se (jei), intru'sioiL 

Txtmcnm, a stem : trunk, defnui'cate, obfnoi'cale, trmfcsLtt, 
trundheon (f)^ trttn'nion. 

Tnber, tnberlSr a tumour, a hump : fi/fercle, prottftermMA. 

Tumor, tatna, to see, gaze, watch : inte't dre, teffion, fai'CeUgti 
tu*tOT, tu'trix^ 

Tiunao^ to swell: tu'mor, fu'jmilt, contumcfcicms^ hmk(^'), tn- 
tomb, tomb''BtOiie, tu'meiy. 

Timdo, txmoM, to strike, to bruise : contusd, ohtwnd', chlug^. 

Turbo, to confuse : disturb', peittcr^', perturbc^^oa, trem'Ht (h), 
tur^bid (i), twHmoil, ^ur'^ulent. 

Tnrs^o, to «u;e^ ouf ; tur'g^nt, tur'gid, fvr^es'eenee. 

TWPpiBffilthjf : tur'pitnde, 

Vltlmiis, last : uf ftmate, pe'nuZ^. ultimo, tcfttrndftnnL. 
Vmbra, a shadow : um'bragt^ umbrelltL, invm'ftrote, son^^tv^ 
Vado, to ri«« tn t&dves .* tihound (j), abunt/'once, miifi'date, wiVIa- 
late, superabouncf', reddunt/' (it), redun'efant. 
Vngno, to anotnt : un'gueai, unc'don, undtuofa, a&otnl'. 
tTnsnla, a hoof, a claw : ungula'ted, ungulaHa, 



(a) Zdeiumt a weaver's thread; a lattice. (&) A stool with three legs, such 
as a plano-stooL (e) Because formerly made always of three plaits of hair. 
id} An officer at Borne chosen to protect the plebeians. (0) Throat firom; 
hence hid away, complicated, (f) A short stidk; a baton of atffthotity. 
ig) Fr, iombe; a raited heap of earth ; a sepulchral monnd. iK) !fhi0 woard 
MBMS through the French form iroubUr. («) Not clear, WlOi the seOiBMat 
■tirre^ «p. (J) Ah, from ; flowlAg wave troio, or lifter Ware^ (C> 'I'ba i is 
eridtnUy euphonio. 
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IFnxut, on$f single! yfiUtjitiftAon, ti'fiit, tt'ittVerse, ato^iM, i^ntform^ 
tmt'qae (a), u'niped, s'm'fj, itnt'te. 

Jfthm, 11*11% a eity: sab'toi, 8abtif5'aii, urbtJiHtf, 
>, U pms, 'to impels urge, ur'gencj, 
i, j^Mam, f» kum : tLdust, com6iii'tible (&), incom5uyt!b1e. 
jrtor, nra% to um: disu'M, abu's«, dis'ftbuse, u/tTity, idu/il'itj, 
pertf'M, u'sury, u'surp (c), nt^fiilneis, tiM'lessness. 

Vaoea, a cow : va^'cine, vae'einate, repocctna'tion. 
yBtmmo, U he 4mptjf, fmefrom : vd'eant, voc'vum, va'cancy, evac'tr- 
ate, vaca' tion. 

VaAOy ^AMBS, to wtUkf to rush : invafdet evo'cfe, invo'noii, evo'^on, 
toac^e, perva'dej va'de-jne'cnm, 

^ekgpm, ufandmng,UMettkd .' va^greMt, vagwfj^ vague, vop^abond, 
•ztrav'o^faace^ 

Valao, to he strong, to he well: avatZ', convofes'cence, eqnir'a/ent, 
inva/'idf oa/'et, va/'iant, preootV, prev'afence, vafetudina'rinn. 
Ly a tdai/; val/lo'tioa, circumvo/^o'tioii, in'terva/L 
leaves^ folding doors : hi'vedve, vcdve, v!mvalve. 
%f empt^ vacant: vain, evanes'oent, von'ity, vaunt (d), 
vanish'. 
T'«vov, W9S90tiMf es^udatio% steam : vdpowr, eoqp'orate. 
Vartna, spotted, diverse: vari'etj, voriega'te, va'rtoos, inva'riabia, 
va'ry, va'nance. • 
Vaa, a vessel*, vase, vcu^cvlIav, ves'ael, vat. 
VaatOy to lag waste: dev'cutate, wo^te. Vaatnai, large; vast, 
vosfness. 
▼aiMi, a prophet : vates, vaticina'tion. 

Vabo, vaotiu^ to carry : coa'vaa;, convey, invec'tiye, wfhiele, wl' 
Aemence, vex (e), veterinary. 

VWlOy YalmMy to j9/tfoX;, to fear.- eonvul'se, rm/e/ (jOi vei!2ica'- 
tion. 
Veio, to conceaZ; deve/'op, reveal', veil, vail (g), reve/a'tioo* 
V«ii»y a vein g vein, vetMsec'tion, ve'nous, veao'tton. 

(di) Witti0Qt an equal. (&) The original ft»m of uro was 5vro. («)AndiY^, 
to edee; to aeiaethe tue of. {I) To make an empty boast («} Fromitsfireq. 
«n», to Jolt (/) T« oaroose. " Antony, that meU long o* nights."— iShdt«. 
(^) A yeil; grafeoit^ fprem. to a aervant^ umally priyately. 
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▼•ado, io seU: ve'nal, ventM, vaU^ oto'c^ible* Pemd* 

irejimnuMn., poison : ven'om, enven'cm, vm'mnooM. 

Veneror, to adore: veit'erate, vea'erable, venera'tioii* 

Venlo, Tentiifl, to come : tLd'vent, prevest', eveiU'» advotfi'tioiii^ 
aCiven'turQ, Av'enue (a), conven'tid^ invent, coo'ouukii rev'«nie, 
ven^i ven'ue (6), iu vendor, even^, CovenNgarden. 

Venor, to hunt : ven'iBOUy vena'tioD (e), ven'erj. 

Vtnter, the hdly : ven'traX^ ven'/ricle, ventrtToqay, bi-ocnt'raL 

V«ntus^ Me wtW : vent, ven'^ilate, vea'ttlator. 

V«rbiiiii, a word: verb, ad'ver^, prov'erfi^ ver&a'ti]D» verbo'ae^ 
verb'&\, ver'6iage. 

Ver«or, to feel awe of: iwe're^ reo'ereace, Beo'«re&d {t^^ izrei/- 
erent. 

Verso, to incline towards : converg^e, ^vergfe, verge, convar/ent. 

Vermis, a worm : venntp'arous, ver'min (e), oerjiitl'ioii, veiwoel'lii 
ver'mfcoas, i;«;-'w«culc (X), worm, 

Vemo, to ^oom .* ve7*'nal, ver'dant. 

Verao, Terto, ▼ersn% to turn: adverf, invert', evert', averse, 
averf , di'ver^, divert, con'vert {g), ob'veree, ever'eion, dioo'noe (A), 
tergiver^a'tion (t), tra'verM, u'niveree, veree, ver'tfion, vor'tex, veer, 
annivers'ary, rer'tex, ver'sify. 

Vems, <rtie, genuine : ver'Hy, ver'itj, aver' (/^, vei3r, Mrtninil'i- 
iude, ver'dict* 

Veattffinsa^ a foot-mark : inves^^ate, vestige. 



(a) Evidently ad-i>9n%», a coining to an approacli to a honee. (&) The jrf«t 
or district of coming to trial, (e) The practice of hunting— not to be con- 
founded with venation, the veining of leaves, (d) A title given to an ordi- 
nary clergyman, as being worthy of reverence : a dean is styled very reverend, 
a bishop right reverend, an archbishop meet reverend, («) Fr. vermtme, for- 
merly applied to all, now to small noxioos animal s. " This cxocodite .... a 
dangerous vermin." — HoUand, (/) From vermieuUu, a little worm, {g) To 
avoid the offensiveness conveyed by convert or pervert, the word vert has 
lately been coined, and is now in general nse. (A) A tarnin^ apart, sepaia- 
tion, or lawfVil breaking of the marriage oontraob (0 Tergmm, the back; a 
taming the back on a previous engagement, an evasion. (J) Ad-ver, to aflOim 
by the truth abiding : avemgef tar from being ooxmeoted withvenu, e x prc sB OS 
an indefinite Idea, such as wharfieige, storage, and was a day's work (Fr. 
ouvroffe, work) due from a tenant to his lord, £h>m which the wnwyiing ex- 
tended to be tiie medium, or meaOf of anything. 
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ture (b), vest. 

V«to, to forbid: vtfto^ ve'toist. 

ir«tiui, ▼•torifly o2i; invet'erate, teifenji, 

ina, apathy a road: con'voy, de'tnate, en'tfoy, oVvmte, oVWous, 
pre'vtons, vt 'odnct, tri'/tal, voyage (c). 

Vlliroy to shake: vi'brhte, vtbra'iion, 

Vleis, a change, instead of : ifu;e-prm'cipa1, m'^^onnt, Wee-ver'sa, 
vtcfVsitude, etVar, o/ctVsitoiu. 

VidaOy visna, to «ee .* vtVion, iavis'ihle, Advicef, en'vy, ev'tcfence, 
invie/'ions, prowcfc', purwy*, sur'wey, t;i'*or, vtVta, rcdet'. 

ViduiUy empfy .• void, tkvoid', wid'ow, devoid', iinat;ot(]f'ab1e. 

Vigtto, to grow, to be lively : ve^etablo, vig'or, vigfiX, vtyilance. 

VlgU, watchful: vig'il, vig'ihxicc. 

VUis, base, cheap : revile', vHe, vil'ify, vil'lain, 

Vlneo, vletiis, to conquer: convtVce, Qonvici'f win'ce, evict', 
prov'tnce, vidtim, van'qmah, vidtor, 

Vindloo, to claim, to avenge : vin'dic&te, Aven'ge, ven'gea,nce. 

VliiTiiii, wine : vtn'tage, otVejard, vtVegar, otnt'ner, wine, vign- 
et'te (d), vi'nerj, 

ITIolo, to dishonour : vi'olate, invt 'o/able, vi'oZence* 

VIr, a man : trium'vtr, tnVago, ©/Vile. 

IFlvgo, a maid: virgin, virgin'itj, 

Virtiui, manhood, valour : vir'tue, virtuo'sOf vir'tii&i, virtu', 

Viridls, green : ver'd&nt, ver'digjia, 

Vizxui, slime, poison : otVulent, vi'rus, 

Vita, life : vi'tals, vtVid, otuip'aroas, otVisec'tiont tnct'aals (e). 

Vittniii, vice : viti&te, vice, oic'ioas. 

Vito, to shun : inev'tVable. 

Vitnun, glass : vitfriij, vitriol, otVreons. 

VitapMTO, to abuse : vitvipersXe, vituperBltion, 

ViTO, ¥ietnfl, to live : conotVial, rtvi've, Bxirvive, vt'able, vi'ands. 

im>A. me^izLg of iMuishlonen in the restiy-rooxn, <.«., where fhe elergy*! 
vnhaenU (robes, Ac.) are kept. (6) A person instituted to a good liying, ot 
manor, was no longer naked, (e) Formerly a journey by land or sea ; flrons 
ago, to do. and via, (<Q A oarying like the foliage of the (jtigiu) vine ; any 
oazring without a boxdar. (*) This corruption annoyed Swift so muo^ thai 
he wrote "m<I2m." 

11 
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lotiJi: mfad^ vtfmhift, mwm^^ rf— te, ii^m^i laH (•% 

▼olo, lo vtiEPr «o£('tioii, iDfleTuituy, 
▼«lo, to /r^.' w/'atOe, winey (4. 
W^llmpitmm,pletttmr€: wohptwuuM, wolmptmaxj, 
Volvo, TOivtafl^ to ro2r.* copw c fae ^ , inno/'oi 
revolt, voltf voVume [e), wal'ium. 
VomOf io throw up : vom'ii, vomiuon, womHugrj, 
yfmso, to devour : voro'ciooc, devoirr', hcrbiv'orocs, oamuT 
▼ovoo, YOtoSr to Miw .' AMw', dtvott^wtftBTj^ VOW, vogme. 
Vnl^Ui, a crowd: vulgar^itjj vul'fftar,, vml'paie {d^ pTommT^aU. 
▼Olaao, viila«i% a wouad: nc/'aerable, inm/'aermblau 



(a) Formerlj mesnt deliberately caOing things Chat had wwential differ* 
enoee by the aame name. (&) Fr. voUe, a flight of ahotB. (e) Books were 
formerly on parchment and rolUd np. (i) An ancient Latin tnmalation of 
the Bible, th$ otlj one eonaideted anthe&tie tqr «te Oitfholie Gbn^h. 
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I, the owner of a grove 

at Athens where Plato taught 

philosophy : acad'emy^ aca- 

dem'icii, 

LCl&os, pain : ache, tooth'acAe. 
r, the air: a'eriform, air'j, 

ae/on&ntj aer'ated (a). 
», to lead: dem'o^ogae, ped'- 

<^ogiie, e'pact. 
Agojx, a combat: o^onj^ an- 

iag'onist. 
Afforaj, an oration: nXltgory, 

ytJiQgyr'ic, cat'e^ory. 
^JLonOy to hear: ocoua'tics, poly- 

acou'stic. 
Akron> an extremity : a'cra- 

bat (6), oc'rollths, ocrote'rion. 
Alloa, anot^tfr; para/2e/', o/Zs- 

gor'ical, o/ibp'athy (c). 
Jljaamoa, ^Ae wind: anern'one, 

ancmom'eter, an^rn'osoope. 
Aner, androay a man: A n'drew^ 

Alexan'der, androt'omy (d), 
Angello (ayyi}<.Xm), to bring 
. news : em' gel, eyan'geRat, 
Anthom, a flower: anthoVogy, 

po\yan'thuS' 
JinthXQpou, a mem: philoa'- 

thropy, tmsan'thropy, anlthro- 

poiiu 
Ardia, a beginning, government : 

aLn'archy, archhiHh'op, hep't- 

archy, pa'triarcA, hierar'chy, 

moit'arch, archa'ie, idttarek. 



Jkrithmom, number : lo^ mithm^ 

Birithmet!ic&\. 
JLrterla, a windpipe : ar^tery, 
AMkroxk,astar: eu^terinkfOstroV" 

ogy» astron'omy, ^as^ter. 
Autos, one*s self, the same : au* 

^om'aton (e), au'tograph, auto- 

biOg'raphy, tau^ol'ogy, 

Ballo, to throw : em'blem, bolt, 
pajfable, aym'bol, probflem. 

Bapto, to wash, to dip :■ ana- 
bap'Hat, bap'tist, bap'tiBm, 

TlalOTinon, habn : bal'sam, em- 
balm', 

Barofl^ weight : 6arom'eter, 6a* 
rol'ogy, 6aryos'ma, 6ar'^tone. 

Baatay a pedestal: base'mtnt, 
but' base. 

BiUoaya book: &t6&og'rapher, 
bi'ble, bibliop' olisi. 

Bios, ^6 ; fttog'raphj, ceii'o6ite» 
ampnift'ious. 

Boniboa, a humming sound: 
bomb, 6om6ardier'. 

Botanoy gnus, a plant : botany 
i8t, bot'any, 

Bco&oboa, the trachea: bron'" 
chitA, 6ft>ncAi'tis. Branclila, 
gills: branchiop'odsL. . 

S(nro C/S^m), to burst forth: 
em'bryo* 

Oalao, to call: eceMas'tie. 



(a) ABntod bread is made by using *' aerated" Instead of ordinary water 
to fennenfe the dough, (ft) And Mm, to go; a walker on tip-toe— a rope- 
danoer. (c) Ordinary medioal practice aa opposed to homcoopathy. (<i) A 
wosd now almost obioletai Tneaning di$§««Hon, (•) An apparently self* 
moving sMCiliina* 
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ttmftmom: cUm^ tia- 

ode. 
duatlMp grace: dua'Hj, en'- 

ekanaX. 
Obttir, the hand: efteunop^tera, 

cAsrog'impbj, torgeon (a), 



OhiQvdA, a «<rM^ .* dbr<( eord^ 

peu'tackord. 
CbxteUM^ anointed: Chri^^aa^ 

Chri^tmnM, uneAru'luui. 
Cliroiio% ttinc; anacA'roMuniy 

ehron'iCj cAronom'eter, sjn'- 

cArofiitm. 
Obnrsos, gold: chrg^ahB, ehrg^- 

oUte. 
Oliylo% eAy/!e .- My&'ceoiu, cAy- 

/bofl. Otmo, to melt: tXckfrny^ 

chem'iBt, chyme. 
OlMPom, a lot: cle:^gj, efer^ical. 
OoflDios, the world: cotmetfie, 

cof iRog'raphj, cojinoporitaB* 



afahegod: d^mon, 

paii(2emo'niam. 
DalLtiiIo% a ^n^er .* dactgViou^ 

dactylon'omy, 
Saom, ten ; dedagon, cfec'alogae, 

{ie'canal. 
]>«mos, fA« commonpeople: demf* 

agogae, dem'ocrtit. 
Hmndxan, a tree: xhododenf' 

dron (6), dendroVo^, denf- 

droid. 



A. the $hn: itLxider^mistf 
tchmoderm, dermatology^ 



VUastn^food: di*et, dUtzHlc^ 
l>ltfiiwi% domble : dtplomM (e). 
JHfl^ dif. twice: cKsyllaUc, d»- 

lan'ma, (fiph'thong. 
Bo (Siw), dotooy to give : jm'ce- 

dbfe, dose. 
llolMO, to think: oi'diodSor, 

bet'enidbir, pai'aifer. Oos- 

ma, a tenet: dognuMtfic, do^ma, 
Dnnuwniu, farce: ifynam'ics, 

(fyaastj. 
9UM, bad: dg^enterj^ c^pep- 

■ido/to tee; nUtom, an image: 

idol, idea, beau-t'(i!Ril (e), ka- 

leidoseoipe ff), cvt'hoid, 
Blao, alaao, to drive : ehu^iic 
Bl«etroBy amber: dectrifj, elee- 

tric'ity. 
BleffOfl^ a mawmfiipoem: el'tgy, 

el'egisl, 
meamoflyne, pitg: eleemo^y 

nary, alms (g^, cUnu-deed. 
Smao, to vomit: emet'ic, eme- 

tol'ogy. 
fipofly a word: ef/ie^ ortho'qiy. 
Brsoiiy a work: soi'^eon, ener- 

get'ic, Byn'ergy, 
Btbnoa, a race : ethnoVogy, eth- 

flog'raphy, heath'en(A). Stboa, 

a custom : eth'ics, eM'ical. 
Btmnoiiy true, red: etgmoVogy, 

efymolog'ical, efgmon, 
Bn (iv), well, good: aulogy, 

ett'phonj, evlo'giam; ai/ange- 

list, eu'phemism. 



(a) FoftpuBtiy and even now wzittoa eUnM^Ma. (jk) The nMe-trM— rAodMi, 
a rose, (c) Beoaose a dupUeait osed to be kept of writings conferring priTi- 
l^ea (d^And|)<^, to digest. («) £o-iwl«'-4^, ideal ezcellenoa (f)Xah$, 
bfftaiifalt and teopeo, to see. (si) "Letters, like soldiers, drop off in a long 
siarch," sajs Home Tooke; and so with this word, which had six syllables 
fa) Greek and Latin. Bee p. 122. (A) ** At the ii^trodnotion of Ohristtanity 
Iba dwiUers on tixe German ksathi longest resisted the trath.''*»2^raMA« 
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$ to VMUTff s \A&caitVff 
BsnxMgam (a\ crypto^a'mia. 

', the buly : gcu^tric, gtu- 
fron'omer, gastero^'oda (b). 

iyri), the earth : ^eog'raphy, 
ap'o^ee, ^eom'etrjr, ^e'onomj. 

CNnnao, to be bom: genefsis, 
genetH'ogj, Oenos^ race, 
genus : homo^'neons, hetero- 
g^neouSj on'jgeh (c). 

Olosaa, the tongue (3f) : ghsfsary, 
gloss, glosso^Tvphjf ^oVjglot, 
eTpigtottis (^, 

Olnkiui^ sweet : ghidQ^glvlcowQ^ 
glgdenae. 

Olnplio^ to engrave: glgp^tic, 
ffiyp^ glgpto^xai^hj, hioro- 
gltfph'lc. 

anomoiij, an indicator: gnomon^ 
gnomon'ica* 

<ionia, an angle: ^oniom'etrj^ 
pen'ta^on, diagonal, coign. 

Orapho, to write ; sramma, a 
letter: gr<q)h'ic, ichnog'raphjy 
ui'Agram, biblio^ropAj, cnro- 
nog'raphyy caXig'raphyf dl'a- 
gram, eyfigraph, "pxo'gramme, 
gram'mar, ha.^og'raphy (fj, 
•Dyro've, hjdroffraphyj lexi- 
eog^rcqsher, telegraphy typo^- 
rapAy, ortho^ropAj, steuo^- 
raphj (g). 



Qiw6an»B, naked: ^ymnot'tici^ 

ggmna'sium, 
ttnne, a woman: ^narchj, 

udsog'ynj, philo^yny. 
Qyxou, a ring (A) .* yyr'omancj, 

ggre. 



Balma^almatoa, &/boef: Aos'- 

mal, Hcs'matite, Aem'orrhage. 
BaSreo^ to seize, to take away : , 

her'eajj Aeret'icali aphcer'esis, 

diar'esif. 
H«dra, a chair: catAe'diral, 

chair. 
Belioa, the sun: periA^'/ton, 

Heliop'olis, Ae7to8Cope, par- 

he'lion (t). 
Bemara^ a dag: epAem'eral, 

epAe'ffiaris, Aemerocal'lis Q'J, 
Bamiansy half: Aem'tsphere, 

Aem'tstich, Aem'ttone, me'- 

grim (A:). 
Beroa, a brave man: hero, 

he'roiam, AeVoine. 
Bataroa, the other^ different: 

het!erodox, Ae^eroge'neooBy 
- Ae^eroclite. 
Biero% sacred : hi'erarchj^ 

Aterogljph'ics, hieroVogy. 
Blppoa^ a horse : htppoph'agjf 
' hip'podrome. 



(a) And ama («/Mt), togeUiar. (&) A class of animals (mollaslai) tritb a 
fleshy diso under the belly serring as a foot^ saoh aa the snsil. (o) "A 
Senerator of adds/' bat it produces ''oxides," fta : hence hjfdrog^n, *'a 
generator of ynHat^* and nUrog^nt ** a generator of nitre." (cQ Attic, gloUa^ 
(f) The cartilage at the root of the tongue which ooTors the gloUi$t or opening 
of the windpipe. {/) Sagios, holy, (g) Stetwt, narrow. (A) Tookt giyea 
MM* and twtrve from this root. (0 Par for jioiw— a mock snn. 0) ^tUot^ 
iMaotiftil— the day-lily, {k) In a misdiyision we are assured that *' a nadder*^ 
became an addtri hence we hare adder where the Anglo-Saxons had naddetd 
Mtgrim haa undezgone an opposite process : L. hsmieranium; in French tha 
U dropping ov%, (taksn for the article fo,) it beoame mierointt and tbiB 
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Aomoge'neous. 
Sionty am how : hmroVegfj 
hor'ary-, 

zon. 
Bndor, water: hydrsLvVica (a), 
hydrost&t'lcs, hy'dro^sr or 
• dtop'tyt htfdrO^biaflM (o), %• 

aE«c»la, heakh: iit/ffiene, ^• 

^'•{itisiQ. 
Bamen, Me ^o£? o/" mtarriagie : 

BninnoBy a mvme «on^ ; ftym'- 
nal, im'lifteffi (c). 

Zehiios, a/oo<«^eD.* iehne»^mon 

(a sma'U anhnai which Icdlowj 

the<track of the crocodile, afid 

devoar»ttoeggs)tJM:A7iog'raphy. 
Zdlos, peotUiartdd'iomj Sdioe^n'- 

crasy, idiotic 

i, an imager tcon'oclaat (2p, 

tconom'icaL 

, e^iHS^; <so^oel68, isotii'eraly 

itomet'nc, tea. 
Zsteml, to place : ec'jtovy, apof'- 

man, jbur'iial, .«df0tirtt', ,m'- 
joum. 

i(d!) i^bt, «'pipa;i 4IW motiMi of lAter to pifM. t^ KMm^ ime. In Haiti 
tliey fill the wound wilh g i m p o wd er, and flaah it tbree «r foar tfmao, ftir «a 
Hffectoal eiice. XA •^"^> against or oppoeite ; fbmerly 9lwtsyB saag, tiw 
ohijfar beingT'difidofl into t^ro or mon yartb. <d^ ^Clao/to'bMak. >(g)Ai iHM^» 
M^NiAeBta8<toti«B«k Mm grain fltaaks. </) Jk -oleas «f ^bmeOiM aciolbuikB^ 
iBCb fas ibe ojtter. <^ A Okrietian sect in .the 6th c^mtorfmbo wokanm 
Udged nojbead or<em]Dem>r. <{^ :aad >r&»a, the noae. (ij) 5Bhe liormedfBpfll 
(y>'*^JLDOiant 0eo0Bi4ylMvs isealDeiMd tvrealgr-fDar climatoa'ftom ibe aqtMloe 
to ^tho potoa, 4o xMric ((die obUqaxtif of «bo aphaie lo the iiAxiaek vhSckiciMa 
<iae 4io4he InagnaMty^if >dayaaidBight/^^.ilH»arf«. jit) go cmignimf^aiMli 
|9>^fii«it,cthe t>ert;^<.fc,.ge»a wna «a< HwiOmMtt got <ha |f pMihwrt» aafc <fti 
noUiflstt not the oleverest) men in the state. 



iae, leans' tici Aiits^a^ 
"KmkvnMfievH t caco^xa^j^j 

dii'aQon. 

XmliMios^ a stcSkj tcdam'it^ (^. 
Sslyvto, Judgnpaoiy )<o ^ometm: 

^oefafypae. 
VuMn, « ni&; <:an'oii, nnooaea'- 

deal. 
Sepl&al«, Me .head:- moepkl' 

€si)a.(f)^ tLcephahiff'), eepimi'it. 
WeoBmrn, Joemlosy a Aomw.* d» 

noc'eros (h), oerAs'tea (t), 

monoc'enw. 
Kleros, a lot .* <der'gy^ clerks vm- 

cler'ioal, jMramxacj, 
Xlteo, tohetidjto slmtt; 

a ladder: c/iVtcal, 'cWt 

Snao^ <o scrape: gnaw (W« 
l^viiKuiy commatifpiiblie: cp^ksne. 
SolUMa^ioerjf.' 'Ciuikw>^€»uidw 

flow^er. 
Kol«By a ^'tn&, 4n iTrfasCsM.* 

Xvpto, to <ciit, iD <g^ike.: ospe (i;), 
recoups, ooin, oAop, eikop, >yn'- 
flope, ooi^'oiu 

SosBios, fa order, the «tintverae : 
- iDoemeX'iCf «tpamog'Taf»fay, coi'- 

Kratoa, power : aria^oc^rflKy (Q. 
>, to divide^ to secarch into; 
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crtVe'xiMB, m^ici cntisMm» 
Xrypto, -to iiidet A^^odrifffhtiy 

cr^<,cr]ff)io^Baa!ic, hyfp'ocKke, 
Wnlk-'him, a drelc : eg' eh, eydo" 

pmAm (h), 
Knon, iLunom, a dog: •cjm'ic, 

IMiOf. lafBlnnio, to take, to 

yrcup : /a&cm'eter, dvsyl'iable. 
Xiaxnpo, to .akine: lawjK, lampf" 

lighter. 
Xiaos, the people: la'iij, iay, 

ya^'4)rother« 
Zieso, lexo, to spectk: ^i'vihety 

/e^ricog'rapher. 
Xieipo, leipso, to leave, to he 

wanting : eclips'e, eUips'e (c), 

Aoffosy a word, accounts reason, 
thought: AT^cd'ogj, asiTol'ogy, 
cat'siloguey ep'i^^ae^etymo/^- 
ogjy ichthyo/'o^yy (d), conch- 
cM'o^(e),tauto/'o^y, phreno^- 
ogy, pro/o^e', ormthol' ogy 
<X)i io^om'achy, log'ic, onto/'- 
o^y (^)» riosol'ogj (A), td«- 
oVogy^ 

JMkm9,.a stones KthoX^omj, H- 
'tko^raiphy, aleroUth, 

ImUO, IvLBO, to looeen: AnaiyM, 
vpaiuk/i^se,. pm/!«ed, an'ai|y«t. 



seiom't[ehg. 



monoma'nto. 

Eantsiay cftvmotimir aee'ro- 

mancj (1). 
», maaao, to ehew : maeh^ 

mo^'ticable, mastica'tioii, mess, 
"Mea^mmmo, to bear witness: 

mar'tyr, mar (yrorogy,psefido« 

mar'tyr, 
BBEatlMxiia, homing : mathe- 

mat'ios, 
IKelos, an air, a song : meVo^j, 

me/odra'ma (j), Phil'oine/. 
BSesos, the middh: fn^tf'olofoe, 

mes-ozaric. 
BKeter, a mother : mefrop'olifl. 
BCetreo, to measure: mefrO' 

graph, mefter, gtaom'eter, 

h&rom'eteTf geom'efry, hy- 

grom'eter, eu^iom'eter (k), 
BBlaama, defihmeat: mias'mu, 

miasmat'ic. 
BOUkroSy litth : mt 'croscope, mi- 

crol'ogy. 
asimos; a copyist: mime,mim'ic, 

mtm'icry, 
BSioofly grudge, hatred: mheni'- 

thrope, misQg'yDfSt. 
BSaestte, remembrance : tmnes^" 

ty, mneumon'ics (I), 
uu : 



I, alone, only: mon'arch, 
men'usitTji fno/nh, mon'O' 
chrome, monoc'raey, THon'O' 
graph, mcmom'achy. 
Eocxilie, shape: ^mQttanor'pfiOBe, 
morphia, aiUhromor'pAisBi. 



<{a) fiiii»l oriaesi alao iknif xnakes HhMot, ltui$, ia$e9, ke. (i) Or MHyoZe*- 
ptBdia, firon jwiufeiaf .instraotiQn* aiid ^n, in. <«) On* of the ODnio neotions 
wUh '90]xif9tluog «Mm<»0(]P to stake U a ourale 1 «o^pf«. is lafir^ a .loaTxufir oi>6 
or wwU «f ligbL ((0 Jtf&^A«t«4.a fish. («) Omeft*, »<flfaBU. •(/) £»rMi» a toircU 
(9) OMioii, beinir, ifehe soianoe tof oarexiateaoe. (A) iyit«o<,faiaM«a. <($. JTdkrw, 
a doad bo<^< O) A Idxid of -paaftonumiB. (it) AvidiewiM, icadm air;; lAed iit 
m»fifitfU^ weHnmw of isas, Ac (^) ▲ aoheme ifer utiiriBtiag.the menuagr, 
Bioflly ,l)n9iigh^ forvurA l^r^^MflilBi, wid ^fioasal^iniQBe iai4toMft.to SeaBa 
th^4^«jrwM|y. . . 



m 
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», to thui : mys'tic, myyterj, 

mystify*, 
BKuon^ a flUMC^s .' fKyol'ogy, my- 

ot'omy. 
MnvioBy t«n thousand: myr'iad, 

•ii^r'iapod. 
aButbo|>y a /able: mythoVogyj 

mytA'icaL 

Haiuiy a «^t/>; nantea, a sea- 
man ; Tiau'sea, nau' deal* nau'- 
tilvLB (a). 

Heetar, Me cfrtn^ o/the gods (6), 
nedtoTj necta'resLn. 

Haosy neto; ne'opfajte, neora'ma, 
neoter'ic, new, news, Na'ples. 

Hasoa, an isle : Cher'sonese (c). 

HaiiroiK,anerve; Reural'gia (d), 
nerve, ener'vate, neurot'omj. 

Homoa, a law : astron'omy, no^ 
tnoVogj, deateroa'omj (e), 
econ'omist. 

OetOy eight: odtagon, oc^mple, 

octarchy. 
Odo^ an ode, a song : psalm' od^, 

meVody, Tpsix'ody, ode, rhap'- 

Bodyff), trag'edy (^r). 
Odoa^ a way : ex'odus, meth'od 

(A), epi'soae, sjnW, pe'riodL 
Oikoa, a dwelling, a temple: 

econ'omy, di'ocese Qt), par't«A, 

paro'cAtaL 



Ononia, noma .* • jiiMi'y>iO«i% 
anonym'ity, andn'ymons. 

Optomal^ borao, <o see.- cp'HtM, 
optic'iAiL. Opa, tAe aspect •• 
dropsy — see Hudor, Onuna, 
a view : dloram'a, panoram'o, 
cosmoram'a. 

Organon, an engine: ot'gan, 
or^aniza'tion — see ergon, 

Oufkiom, an oath : eis!ordBe» 

Oataon, a bone : os^eol'ogj, os^-^ 
' teolite, perios7et«ii. 

OatrakoBy a shell, a tablet: cj/sf' 
ter, o^traciaQ (j), 

Ozna^ sharp: ox'alis, oo/ide, 
par'oxjsm, oxidize. 

Oxo, to smeU : o'xone (^). 



Faloiiy a joyous song : palan^ ptl' 

anism. 
VsAm, paldoa, a hoy: ped^O' 

gogae, orthopoed'ic 
Falaloa, old, ancient : pcdeogfrar 

phy, paleo8&M'riiB, paleontoV' 

ogj. 
Fappaa, a f other : p<J^, po- 

paay. Pope, 
Faa, pan, all: pan'creBS (/), 

panace'sk (jai), pan'o^ly, panO" 

ram'a, pan'theism, ^oatech'- 

nicon (n), pantgyr'ic, 
Faaeba, the passover : Pta'chaL 



(o) Greek nauHlot, a little Bailor. (&) Anbroria was their food. («) Oft«rot, 
land--« peninsula. (<{) And oi^of, pain. («) Deuierot, second. (/) JKIopfo* 
to stick together— pieces strong together without natural oohesiveness. 
{g) Tragat, a goat; the goat song, because when feasts were kept in Greeoa 
in honour of Bacchus a goat was oflbred as a sacrifice. (A) Mfr* {jmebiU 
aooording to. (0 And di, apart j the dwellers apart or at some dTStanon^ 
while iMfM was applied to the dwellers {para) JVMa each other, and **panm 
(pmtona eeolnUB) is the chief ecclesiastic jMr«m in the parish."— JBfaeMoM. 
O) At Athens the names of those to be banished were written on a shslL 
(fc) May be termed condensed ozygea, and was discovered hy SohOnbeIn ia 
1889. (0 frMM, flesh. («) jUt$omai, to heal. (»> A large store-house te 
yaluables] acoidenuai^ boxnt in Loaodon, 187^ the lofi being tens of tiM» 
iiDdeof ponndai 
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Fatiios, ftding; pathaVogy, 

ap'athy^ sym'pathy. 
PanOy pauso, to cease : pause. 
Fetalon, a leaf: ptt'al, oipet^a- 

lons, 
Petra, a rock: Bh\tpe'tre,pefrtfy. 
TiiAgo, to eat : ichthyoph'agistf 

stLTCoph'agoixB. 
Fhaino, to make clear, to ap- 
pear : /on'ciful, pAan'tom, 

epi/>A'any, phase. 
Pbarmakon, a drug : phar'ma- 

cy, joAwwaceu'tic. 
Fbemi, plirazo^ pbesi, to 

speak : pha'stSy b\&»phe'me, 

em'phasisyphrase, par'a/^Aros^^ 

/^Aroseol'ogy. 
PUloa, a lover : philos'oyhy^ 

PAsVadel'phia, /^AtVan'thropy, 

PAt'/harmon'ic (a), ^AtV'omel, 
Pblepa, plileboa^ a vein : phle- 

boi'omy,Jieam, 
Phobos, Jrighty terror : hydro- 

pho'biOf photopho'bia. 
Phone, a sound: »Aonet'ic, eu- 

pho'niovLSf polypnon'ic. 
Phoa, photos, light: pho'to^ 

graph, pAos'pborous. 
Pluren, the mind: phrenoVogy, 

phrenet' ic or /ran' tic. 
Phthio (pittt), to waste away: 

phthi%B. 
Phnaia, nature .•/'Aystaa'thropy, 

phys'iCf phys'icBf mQiaphysics. 
Phnton, a plant : zo'ophyief em- 

pAy^eu'sis, phytiy'orous. 



Tllom, wool: pil'lovr, piVhon, 
Plane, wandering : plan'exary, 
Pleos, fully more; plethos, a 

crowd: ple'oneismy pleth'ora. 
Pleseo, to smite : ap'oplexy. 
Pnenma, air, breath: pneu- 

mat'ic, pleuro-jDneumo'nia (b), 
Poieo, to make po'et, pharnm- 

copot'ia. 
Polemoa, war . polemUcs, pol'e* 

rnarch. 
Poleo, to turn round, to sell: 

pole^ polur'hy^ monop uly (c), 

bibiio/>'o/Jst. 
Polls, a city : polide, jDo/«Vica1, 

cosmqp'oate, Constantino'/^/f, 

policy, 
Polnsy many :^. pol'ygloty poltf' 

on'omy, Po/yne'sia. 
Pompe, an escort : pomp, pom' 

pouB, pompos'ity. 
Pons, podos, a foot : pod'agrt 

(dj, Antip'odes, pol'yporfe. 
Prasso, prazo, to do: prad* 

tical, pradiict, praymat'ical 

praa^is, orthoprox'y. 
Presbus, old{e\ : Presbyre'riixrif 

pres'byter, priest (fj, 
Txotom,Jirst:pro'to,pro'toco\ (g), 
PsaUo, to play: psalm, pscd'* 

mody, 
Psendos, a lie : pseu!do»mBTtyr» 
Psuke, the mind: psychoVogy, 

metemp^cAo'sis. 
Pnr, Jire: pyre, pyri't^ em- 

/>yr'ical (see p. 74.) 



(a) A modam London theatre, (i) JPleura, the side; inflammation in the 
side and longs ; benoe pl$wri$3/, (o) Sole right of buying or selling an article, 
or trading with a oonntry, long looked upon as a prerogative of the Crown; 
nearly aU abolished by law, 1001-2; but partially re-introdnced by the nn« 
happy Charles L, 1630; and finally abolished by the Long Parliament, 1640. 
((2) The gout (•) Fre$buterot is the oomparative s older. (/) Anffle-&»xom 
preof^ JPrsneh prdtre* (g) The first or original draught of a despatou or 
treaty. 
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BheOy to flow : rhmtm, rheum' 
at'ic, catarrA, ditarhc^a, res'- 
in, ros'in, htm'ovrhage, rhti' 
barb (a). 

Bbin, the nose: rhinoe'eros. 

Mbnthmnm, measured motion: 
rhyme, rhythm, 

Sbodon, a rose : rose^ roset'te. 



flesh: tfor'caam, sareoV^ 

ogy, sarcoph'agj. 
Sanra, a hzard: scairioy ich<- 

thyo«ati'nw. 
Seandalon, a snare: sean'daJ^ 

scan'dalouB. 
Seblamay a division: schism, 

schismai'ic. 
SkM&e, a stage: scene, scdniCy 

scenog^TKphy. 
MkiM., a shadow: tet'omaney, 

Antlsdi, sciop'tie, 
9k0peOy to look: scope, teVe- 

scopcj mi'croscope, steth'o- 

scope^ bishop (6). 
Bkolia, darkness : scofomj. 
8opl&oa, to be wise or shrewd: 

soph'ist, philo^opA^. 
Bpaamos, a convulsion: spaem, 
. spaMmod!\Q, 
Spairo, to sow seed: sperm, 

s^^ermace'ti. * 
Sphairay a ball: sphere, at'mo-^ 

sphere. 
Stasia, the posture of standing : 

etatt^Ucs, sjs'tem. 



SMIo^ fo despatch, fo plaoit 

apostle, sys'tole, epis^tle, peri- 

statiic, 
Stasaoa^ solid : stereom'eirj, 

ster'eotypQf ster'eo8cope, 
UtkgMSUL, a mark of disgrace: 

stt^'matize, stigma, 
Stlelioa, a line, a verse: dis'ftcA, 

SLCroa^tic, hem'wft'cA. 
Stoa, a porch : Sto*ic8 (c), sto*» 

icism. 
Stoma, atomatoa, the mouths 

stom'ach. 
Stratoa, an army: etrat^Sigem. 

strategy, 
Stropl&e, atuming: Kpos^trophe, 

c&ttLS^trophe, 
Stoloa, a piUar or column (d) : 

sty'lohnte. 

I a sand-bank: syr'tis, syrt. 



Taphos, a tomb : ep'it<q)h, cen'- 
otaph, 

Taaso, tazo, to place in order: 
ayn'tax, taciic'itLU, syntagma 
(e), tasfidermy, 

Teelma^ an art; taOl&toii, a 
builder: tech'nicaX, arch'i^ec^, 
polytech^mc, pan/ecA'nicon. 

Tele, far off': ^tf/'egiraph, tel't' 
scope. 

Temno, to. cut^ to wound; tomei 
tomos, a cutting, a sUce: 
hec'a^om6, gastroromy, epi<'- 
pne, tenotomy Q)^ tauitomy. 



(a) From its medidnal propertiM. (6) And epi^ on or orer. This word 
bas oome a long jonmaj, from 0pi»eopm$t and bears marks of attacks by the 
way—* and m were lopped out, p became b, and o, h. (o) Zeno and his sno- 
eessors, the founders of the Stoics, who hold that a wise man onght to ¥9 
free from passion, pain, or grief, lectured in a- porch at Athens, (i) S^U, 
tMsHo, Ac, are from the Latin tMw, a stake. (e> Lately used b7 the besi 
writers —anything put in order, such as a squadron, a schedule, ftoi 
(/) TsnoHt a tendon; a system of sargery, ohiefly saboutaneooa* now mudi 
in use for onrins deformities of the feet or hands. 
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TlMSomaly to gaze on : the' aire, 

the'orem. 
Tbeke, a store-house: apoM'e- 

cary, h'lb'iiotheke, 

ism, mono^Ae'ism, HenoMe*- 
tsmy poljMe'ism. 

Tber, theriou, a trzYcf beast: 
megaMe'?tM/«, /rcacle (a). 

Tli«xn&«, heat: iher'mtA, ther'' 
mom'eter, isoMi'r'mal. 

Titbemiy t9 piaee; th%9i»f a 
placing : ana/A >ma, the'siSf 
autith'esis, syn' thesis, 

Tom*, a cuttingy a division : 
At^om, tome, hec'afom6, gas- 
tronomy, ana^cmiist, trache- 
otomy. 

Tonoa, a chords a tone: tone, 
iiito'nef tune, h&r'y tone, tu'n- 
able. 

Topes, a place: /o/>og'raphy', 
fop'ic, topoVogy. 

VovMiaia, etnbossed work i ior^ 
eumatoVogyt toreutic'. 

Tozleon, poison: tox^icsA, in- 
toxicsi! tion, toxicoVogy, 



Trapeza, a tabh: traptlzium^ 

trape'zoid. 
Tropoa, a turning : trop'ie, tro'* 

phy, trope, 
Vupia, to strike; tnpso, a blow^ 

a mark: type, /ympa'nuin, 

proi'otsfpe, tt^'icAl. ■ 
Tnplioa, stvpor : tt/'phoid (6), 

typhoma/nisL, ty'phus, 
Tvraiiaos, a master, a despot : 

tjf'rant, /yran'aical, iyran'ni' 

cide. 

Zanthus, yellow : xan'thic, 
xan'th'me, xan' thophyW, 

Snlon, wood: ay'/ite, xylo'» 
chlore. 

Zelos, zceU : zeal' oi, zeal. . 
Zoon, an animal: zo'diac, zooV' 

ogy, «o'ogeny, «o'ophytc, «oot'- 

oiny. 
Sumo, to ferment : xygoxnat'ic, 

cymorogy, 9ymQ'%\&, 



(a) Chaucer writes " tritule** so named under the prevalent opinion that 
a confection of viper's flesh was a core for a viper's bite— now a syrup of 
molasses. (6) A kind of low fever, commonly oalled ffoMiriCt because it origi- 
nates, in derangement of the stomach, ocoasioned by inhn^iing nosBtooa gases, 
drinking impure water, ko. 
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XSOLISH VniOABISHS. 

Tbe Tnlgarisms most obserrable among the English are (1) 
sounding h before words beginning with a rowel, and omitting 
its sound at tbe beginning of a word where it should stand. Thus 
instead of eggs they say tMgga, and instead of harp they say arp. 
(2) There is a general tendency to pass over the r in a word, and 
sometimes to end a word with an r which should hare none. Thus 
the omnibuses going daily to Homsty Rise, go to Honsay Xlae, 
Mr, Boumer is BBbr. Bonar, while Mr, Houghton is BKr. Anton, 
and so on. (8) 117 is sometimes used for o. Thus vestry is called 
wastry, and ung is viff. (4) Tttr is often used for or (set 
page Hi), and ere. For this man they often say tbla ere man. 
Instead of " He bought an old ear-ring at an auction,** the unedu- 
cated Englishman would say, '* Ee bought a hold hearing at a 
hockshin.** The good dame said, "My 'usband is a houtdoor 
hofficer of Hexcise ;" and a young lady once asked, " His this the 
Hangely Hislington,*' for " Is this the Angel, Islington.** 



IBISH VTJLOAEISHS. 

The great difficulty to a Hibernian is in the sound ee, which 
he always makes a, and nsing the short sound of i for short e. 
Instead of ** When I went in the agent gare me a seat while he 
wrote out the receipt,** he says, "Whin I wint in the agent gave me 
ft sait while he wrote out the resait.** In the North the vulgarisms 
are of a Scotch character, such as bee for bag, lieii(litli for height 
ovd for c0vJd, wnd for would, Ac. 



iii. Johnston's Civil Service Class-Books. 



Sixth Edition J 270 pp.., Price 3s. 6d. 
VI. THE CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS. 

With full instructions as to Indexing, Prbcis-Writing and 
Summarising, suited for all Examinations. 

xr.B.— This is also tlie Standard Work of its kind. 



Extracts from Critical XTotices. 

**' Skill in summarising correspondence is a high recommend- 
ation to heads of departments, and can be best acquired by a 
careful perusal of such rules and instructions as are given in 
Mr. Johnston's compilation." — Army and Navy Gazette. 

" It is only by Practice that the art of making a good Pre- 
cis can be acquired. Mr. Johnston has brought together a 
considerable amount of material for practice, and given a great 
variety of examples, so that by the instructions accompanying 
them anybody should be able to master the art in a few weeks*" 
— JEducational Times. 

"Mr. Johnston's mode of instruction appears perfectly lucid 
and satisfactory, and his numerous exercises afford every in- 
stance of the application of the principle." — Birmingham 
Gazette. 



Fourth Edition, Price Is. 6d. 

VII. A GUIDE TO CANDIDATES FOR THE EXCISE. 

With Examination Papers, Specimens of Essays, and giving 
directions to intending Competitors. 

This little treatise gives " Hints " to the student on every sub- 
ject of the Excise programme, and shows him the best method of 
preparing for his examination when he has not the assistance 
of an experienced teacher. 



Johnston's Civil Service Class-Books. 

-Tfiird Edition, 12mo. Crown, 194 pp. , Price 3s. 6d. 
VIII. ENGLISH COMPOSITION & ESSAY-WRITIN 

With numerous Specimens of Essays of successful compe 
tors, which are intended to enable the Candidate to see wl 
pjpoficiency is fairly expected from him in this important subje 



Third Edition, Price Is. 6d. 
IX. THE COMPETITIVE BRITISH GEOGRAPH 
With Specimens of Examination Papers, descriptions of Coi 
ties, and Populations by the Census of 1871. 



Third Edition, ^IGpp., Price 6s. 

X. THE COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY. 

Being a comprehensive treatise on the Geography of the wb 
World, containing the latest information on all Greographi 
Subjects, Examination Papers for Open Competitions, Fore 
Office, Irish Constabulary, &c., &c. 



Sccoiul Edition, Enlarged, 96 pp.. Price Is. 

XI. GUIDE FOR CUSTOMS' CANDIDATES. 
With Examination Papers given at Competitions for ()ut-d 

Officers, &c., &o. 



Recently issued, 2^0 pp., Price Is. 
XII, ELEMENTARY COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPI 

With Maps of London, Manchester, Dublin, &c., &c., am 
Questions from Civil Service Papers. 



Price 23. 6d. 
XIII. COPYING MSS. SPECIMENS, 
Which were give/ . ' A?r Writers 
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